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PREFACE. 


— oe 


Very few words are necessary to introduce these 


Essays to the reader. 


They originated in the following circumstances :— 


On June 9, 1871, soon after the decisive rejection by 
the House of Commons of Mr. Mraur’s Motion to dis- 
establish the Church of England, Mr. H. W. Penk, M.P. 
for Mid-Surrey, called together several of his friends, 
including various members of both Houses of Parliament, 
and others of the Clergy and Laity, and laid before them 


the considerations following :— 


1st. That though the mass of the people of Great 
Britain are both by principle and by habit deeply 
attached to their Church, great ignorance prevails as to 
its true relation to the State ; and as to the grounds upon 


which such relation is to be defended and maintained. 


Qndly. That this ignorance exposes them to the 


danger of being misled by those who, from whatever 
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motives, are working for the dissolution of the Union of 
Church and State. 


3rdly. That it seemed desirable to set forth, in a clear 
and readily accessible shape, such information as should 


educate the public mind on the subject. 


4thly. That it had struck him that the proposal of 
Prizes for Essays on ‘The Maintenance of the Church 
of England as an Established Church,’ which should be 
printed in various sizes, and extensively circulated, 
would be a convenient method of obtaimmg and 


diffusing such information. 


And he added, that he was himself ready to furnish 
money for such Prizes, and to offer them for general 


competition under whatever conditions might seem good 


to the mecting. 


A very interesting discussion ensued, in the course of 
which a high appreciation of Mr. Prex’s liberality and 
disinterestedness was freely expressed, and his general 


propositions were cordially approved. 


The result was the adoption of the subjoined notice, 
bearing date July 5th, 1871, to which wide circulation 
(both in English and in Welsh*), by advertisement and 
through the post, was given. 


* See end of volume. 
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Impressed by the efforts being made in various quarters to 
destroy the Union of Church and State, Mr. Henry W. 
Prerex, M.P., of Wimbledon House, S.W., has placed in 
trust with the National Bank the necessary funds, and 
hereby offers Prizes of Four Hundred, Two Hundred, and 
One Hundred Pounds respectively for original Treatises 
on the above subject, if, in the opinion of the Judges who 
have undertaken to award, so many shall be found of suffi- 
cient Merit. 

The Judges are the Marquis or SauisBury, the Rey. Dr. 
Hessey, late of Merchant Taylors’, and the Rey. Dr. 
Vauauan, Master of the Temple. 


Without binding Competitors too strictly, the following points 
are to be taken up :— 

a. A clear explanation of the position which the Church of 
England has occupied in relation to the State both 
before and since the Reformation, especially the latter. 

8. The views upon this subject which have from time to time 
been held, both in the Church and among Noncon- 
formists. 

y. The advantages which have resulted from the Union of 
Church and State— 

1. Religious. 
2. Social. 
3. Political. 

6. If there have been any disadvantages, the way in which 
they have been counterbalanced. 

«. A refutation of the most prominent arguments which have 
been advanced in recent discussions against the con- 
tinuance of the Union. 

¢. Asketch of the probable results of any severance of the 
Union. This argument to be illustrated from the 
special habits of thought and feeling prevalent in 
England, and the actual experience of other countries. 
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The following Conditions must be strictly adhered to by 
Competitors. 


1. The Treatise must be in a readable form; but all 
statements of special facts, and all quotations, must be verified 
by references. Original or other documents of any length 
must be referred to an Appendix. 

2. The length of the Treatise must be so calculated as 
not to exceed, when printed, about 200 pages of the type and 
" size of the Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews. (The Appendix, 
if any is needed, being additional.) 

3. The Copyright of the Treatises to which Prizes are 
adjudged is to rest with Mr. Perx, who intends to have them 
printed and circulated at a very low price as widely as possible. 
Mr. Jonn Murray, of Albemarle Street, has undertaken the 
responsibility of printing and publishing them. 

4, Every Manuscript intended for competition must be 
sent to care of Mr. Joon Murray, 504, Albemarle Street, 
London, W., on or before the Ist day of August, 1872, marked 
“Hissay on the Maintenance of the Church of England as an 
Established Church,” and with a Motto endorsed upon it; a 
corresponding Motto to be endorsed upon an Envelope con- 
taining the name and address of the Author. No Envelope 
will be opened until the whole of the Treatises have been 
adjudicated upon, and then those only will be opened which 
correspond in Mottoes to the Treatises selected for Prizes. 


By the day appointed, August Ist, 1872, no fewer 
than one hundred and four Essays were sent in. Some of 
these, as might have been expected, were slight and not 
very much to the purpose. But a vast number of them 
were of great bulk, and displayed research and care 
which demanded, and indeed deserved, the most sifting 
and patient consideration. Those only who have under- 


taken the anxious and responsible office of Examiner of 


~ 
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Prize Compositions, can estimate the task which pre- 
sented itself to the Judges when, not to speak of the literary 
contents, five packets of MSS., each packet weighing 
at least half a hundred weight, were laid before them. 
It was soon found necessary to call in additional 
assistance, and by the liberality of Mr. Prnx, the Rev. 
ALFRED AINGER, Reader of the Temple, was associated 
with the original Judges, on terms of entire equality as 
to voice and vote. Even with this important aid the 
labour of the Judges was very great; and it was not 
until July 3rd, 1873, that they found themselves able 


to issue their award. 


It was made in the following terms :— 


20, ARLINGTON STREET, S.W. 
July 8rd, 1873. 


Dear Sir, 


We have at last completed our examinations 
of the Essays on “The Maintenance of the Church of 
England as an Established Church.” 

It has been a matter of regret to us that our 
decision has been so long delayed. But the number of 
the Essays, One Hundred and Four, the length of a great 
many of them, your own anxiety upon the subject, 


and, we may add, the duty of giving-a patient con- 
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sideration to productions exhibiting so much conscien- 
tious labour, have caused us to be deliberate. 

The three best Essays are the following :— 


1. “God is in the midst of her,” &c. . . (No. 87.) 
2, “Si Ecclesia Anglicana,” &e. . . . (No. 61.) 
3. “Od ydp Tt viv ye KdxOes, GAN’ det Tore,” K.7.r. (No. 18.) 


We adjudge to them £400, £200, and £100, in 
that order. 


You have expressed your readiness to give two 
sums of £50 to those Essays which hold the 4th and 5th 


places. 


In our opinion “@edy 8 xpos riy Tis wéAEws,” K.T.A. 


(No. 98) holds the 4th place. 


And, of the rest, «*H 8 74x && G0ovs meptyiveran” (No. 59) 
stands first. 
We have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 

SALISBURY, 
J. A. Hessry, 
C. J. Vaueuan, 
ALFRED AINGER, 


To Henry W. Peex, Esq., MP., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 
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On the envelopes corresponding to the numbers being 


opened— 


‘No. 87, was found to be the composition of— 
The Rev. Cuartes Hotz, B.A. (‘Trinity Col. Camb.) 


Rector of Loxbear, Tiverton. 


No. 61, of— 

The Rey. Richarp Watson Dixon, M.A. (of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. Arnold Prize Essay, 1858). Minor 
Canon of Carlisle Cathedral. 

No. 13, of—. 

The Rev. Juzius Luoyp, M.A. (Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1851). Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Greenock. 

No. 98, of— 

Tuomas H. 8. Escort, Es@., M.A. (of Queen’s College, 

Oxford), of South Street, Brompton. 


No. 59, of — 
The Rev. WittisAm Arnotp Maruews, M.A. (of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, B.A., 1861), Vicar of 


Dacre, Penrith, in the Diocese of Carlisle. 


Of these, the Essays by Messrs. Horn, Dixon, and 
Lioyp, are now published according to the original 


arrangement. 


It is to be understood that the Judges have estimated 
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the several Essays as literary productions, and do not 
hold themselves responsible for either the arguments or 


the sentiments of the writers. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
Nov. 1873. 


** The MS. Essays not yet returned to their Authors 
may be obtained by application to Mr. Murray, 50, Albe- 
marle Street, accompanied by the Motto attached to the 


Essay. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE NATURE OF AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


—_+———- 
Secr. I.—Tue MEANINGS VARIOUSLY APPREHENDED. 


A SEPARATION between Church and State has within recent 
years become one of the most familiar questions occupying the 
public mind. It has by no means reference to England alone; 
it is agitating other nations of Europe, as the foreign columns 
of the newspaper press almost daily inform us. “A free 
Church in a free State’—the watchword of Count Cavour, 
indicative of the policy of Italy, where the religious difficulty 
was felt in its most perplexing form—has become a phrase 
everywhere current. King Victor Emmanuel was still keeping 
it in view when on November 27, 1871, he pledged himself, at 
the opening of the first Roman session of the Italian Parlia- 
ment, to recognise the absolute independence of the Pontiff’s 
spiritual authority, on the principle of the separation of the 
Church from the State. Early in 1872, at a meeting of the 
Swiss Federal Assembly, it was openly declared by an influen- 
tial member that for Switzerland “the marriage between the 
Church and the State must be dissolved.” The French 
*.* The reference numbers in the text belong to the ‘ Notes and Illustrations ’ 


at the end of the Essay. 
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Protestant Synod, in concluding its session on July 10th, 1872, 
pronounced in favour of the principle of separation between 
Church and State, acknowledging that the independence of 
churches was in accordance with the tenor of modern law, and 
recommending, the Protestant Church of France to prepare 
contentedly for the change whenever the State should judge it 
to be necessary. In Germany the question is hourly growing 
in dimension and urgency, and the most eminent statesmen are 
watching it with the closest attention. 

The perpetual occurrence of language of this import, encou- 
raging the popular impression that established churches are 
being everywhere assailed and are everywhere doomed, is with- 
out doubt a serious difficulty in the path of those who are bent 
on upholding the integrity of our own constitution in Church 
and State (1). The perilis aggravated by another circumstance. 
The relations of the civil power and the Church are in some 
countries so very objectionable on the whole, that the cry of 
radically deranging them finds a ready sympathy in the minds 
of Englishmen, even of many who are cordially attached to 
their own Established Church. Thus for instance, a few years 
ago, in a Swiss canton, the pastors of the national Church were 
enjoined by the Council of State to read a political manifesto 
from their pulpits on a Sunday, during divine service (2). In 
Italy the union of Church and State means that ecclesiastics 
are invested with the chief temporal power, and control every 
department of civil government. In Germany the rulers of the 
Roman Catholic Church are alleged to be using their privileged 
position in the State against the unity of the new empire, and 
weakening it in its contest with a rival that leans upon the 
Papacy. Then there is the medieval type, namely the civil 
and the ecclesiastical authorities combining to coerce and per- 
secute liberty ; an idea familiar to the popular imagination, and 
associated in many minds to this day with every mention of 
the Church in connection with the State. 

But in fact there are now, whatever might have been the case 
formerly, various models existing, while others are conceivable, 
of the Church-and-State relation; and the model we have in 
England is unique, presenting an example not more important 
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to the controversialist than interesting to the student of consti- 
tutions. So deeply is this occasionally felt among us, that it 
materially influences men whose general views of politics 
probably lead them into cordial sympathy with the aspirations 
of the liberal (we might also say the liberationist) party abroad.* 
Thus for instance, a member of Parliament who has enjoyed 
the confidence of one of our great popular constituencies stated 
recently in the House of Commons his belief that, if in Ger- 
many, Italy, or Spain, strongly agitated as they are with the 
politico-religious problems of the hour, there existed a body 
like the Church of England, able with proper reforms to meet 
all the spiritual destitution of the country, and yet so com- 
pletely in subordination to the State, such a solution would be 
eagerly accepted as an escape from the dangers now threatening 
them.+ 

The fundamental nature then of the Church-and-State 
connection, according to that English example of it which we 
are to vindicate in this Essay, must first be clearly understood ; 
and we commence our task by discussing the question which 
has received so many and such different answers—What is an 
Established Church? ‘The term does not quite carry its own 
meaning with it, and we must therefore proceed inductively, 
resorting to existing specimens of what are commonly recognised 
as established churches (8). 


Ssecr. IJ].—Various Errors NOTICED. 


There are two established churches in this island, one on 
either side the Tweed. They differ considerably in many cir- 
cumstances—in their government, discipline, ritual; in thie 
relation which their synods bear to the civil authority; and in 
the extent to which the royal prerogatives are exercised within 
their limits. In all these circumstances the two churches are 
even in striking contrast. Yet they must necessarily have 


* We shall take opportunities example. 
of examining in the notes various + Mr. Thomas Hughes, July 2nd, 
instances of the Church-and-State 1872, debate on Mr. Miall’s motion.— 
relations peculiar to other countries, Ztmes. 
with a view to illustrate the English 
B2 
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something in common, something too of very considerable 
importance to them, by virtue of which they are “established.” 
What is that common something ? 

We should presume that the fact of our having for comparison 
two constitutiens so different makes it all the more easy to 
detect that one element which they happen to possess in common. 
With the churches of England and Scotland then before us, 
and with the light they are so calculated to throw upon the 
inquiry, we ask wherein consists the material difference between 
an established and a non-established church. We see in the 
outset that it cannot be what the popular notion invariably 
assumes, that in an “established” Church the crown nominates 
the chief pastors and calls them to the House of Lords; for 
such a custom is most markedly wanting in the Scottish 
established church. This point at once then must be taken as 
clearly proved, that if prelates were forthwith struck off the roll 
of the peerage, and the crown were to give up its episcopal 
nominations, all things else remaining the same, the Church of 
England would continue to be no less established than the 
Scottish Kirk is at this moment. 

Before proceeding more at length to combat other fallacies 
which have so greatly perplexed this subject, we will without 
delay propound our answer to the question before us. That 
answer, upon the soundness of which will ultimately depend the 
chief claim of this Essay to attention, is in one respect at least 
fortunate, namely in being perfectly simple, and in admitting 
of great precision in the statement of it. We assert then as 
follows. 


Sect. II].—A Cuvurcu Estapnisuep py LAw IN THR 
PossEssioNn OF PROPERTY. 


There exists in England certain property dedicated from 
ancient times to spiritual uses, and the law of the land main- 
tains in possession of if, a certain particular church. This 
Church is thereby constituted an established church. In the 
briefest possible terms, an established church is the church 
established in legal possession of the ancient ecclesiastical 
endowments of the country. We donot care to assert that this 
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language has all the exactness, inclusive and exclusive, of a 
definition ; for in truth definitions in the strictest sense are 
seldom possible apart from pure mathematics, where terms are 
arbitrarily selected for the occasion and can therefore be 
defined ; whereas we are now concerned with a popular term, 
not of our own selection, describing a complicated institution 
which existed long before the title by which it is at present 
distinguished. Especially we would guard ourselves in one 
important direction, and beg that our words may be taken to 
apply strictly as they are meant and no otherwise; that is to 
Say, we are here engaged not in defining a Church, but in 
explaining what an established church is. The idea of this, we 
maintain, cannot (i.e, as long as we confine our thoughts 
within the range of existing specimens) be separated from the 
notion of property. The more we revolve the subject, the more 
will this notion be felt to be the hinge of it. Every inquiry 
conducts to it sooner or later. If we hear intelligent men 
discussing the Established Church, we are sure to detect a 
notion of property somehow intertwining inextricably with their 
thoughts. Why is there this intimate association between the 
ideas of the establishment of a Church and the legal provision 
made for it? Our view, that the latter is the former, quite 
accounts for it. Nor is this idea of establishment to be viewed 
for one moment as too materialistic for the character of the 
Church of God, and derogatory to it. Say what we like, 
material property in some arrangement or other is absolutely 
essential to all spiritual action on any scale of importance. 
The law of the land has under its guardianship a certain vast 
machinery, let us say, and it allows one particular society to 
put it in motion and use. This society is the Established 
Church, as we have it. Do we ask to see this principle in 
operation? If a clergyman is proved to have contravened 
those rules by acceptance of which he was admitted to office in 
the Established Church, the law deprives him of his emolu- 
ments and declares his office vacant; and there it leaves him. 
If any number of clerics so offend, they are exposed to the 
same penalty. If all offend, all are so exposed. ‘This is a 
fair test of the soundness of the idea for which we are con- 
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tending. We may support it by similar lines of illustration. 
Thus, if a clergyman is presented to a living and cannot be 
proved to have contravened the rules of the Established Church, 
the law will put him in possession of the emoluments. A 
layman, again, has a right in the use of certain fabrics and 
lands; he may, for instance, enter his parish church at specified 
times, and he may bury his dead in the churchyard ; and if he 
conforms to the rules laid down, the law of the land maintains 
him in all these rights. As an additional proof that our 
exposition is a sound one, we may observe that everything we 
assert with regard to the established church of England is true 
with regard to the other established church of Great Britain. 
In whatever else they differ, they at all events agree in this. 
Indeed the history of the Kirk more strikingly, although not 
more certainly, than that of the Church of England, expounds 
the fundamental idea of an established church. For a long 
time it existed as a complete church in its organisation, and 
even national in its dimensions and in its hold on the 
people; but yet in order that it might possess the character 
and title of an established church, there was required a special 
proceeding of the legislature, placing its members in possession 
of the endowments previously held by a rival church, which 
latter by the same legislative proceeding was dispossessed (4). 
We will quote another example, in English history. During 
the Khzabethan period the established episcopal church had a 
competitor in the presbyterian, which was growing up at its 
side and seeking to displace it, in a manner precisely similar 
to what was at the same time going forward in Scotland. 
When the Commonwealth arrived, the rival communion at 
length gained the ascendant. The episcopal church was then 
disestablished, and the presbyterian was established ; .e., the 
former was dispossessed of, and the latter was installed in, the 
benefices or ancient ecclesiastical endowments. At the Restora- 
tion again, the presbyterian church was dispossessed, or 
disestablished, and the episcopal was re-possessed and re- 
See tpn At each crisis the endowments fairly. changed 
ands. 


In thus exhibiting our view of establishment at the outset, 
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we have offered with it such an amount of justification as is 
alone admissible at this early stage. We by no means wish it 
to be understood that our case is complete. On the contrary, 
we shall be strengthening it at every step for some while to 
come. ‘The proof will be cumulative. Our business will be to 
set in a clear light other things that are commonly confused 
with establishment, and not until then shall we feel that we 
may leave our argument with confidence in the reader’s hands. 
We entreat his close attention at least until the end of the 
third chapter; and if at that stage we shall not have succeeded 
in making our ground good, this Essay must be reckoned a 
failure. Meanwhile we ask him to give us, as we go along, his 
provisional assent to what we have already urged; to wait and 
see if he finds it clearing up other questions involved in this 
inquiry, one point confirming another, and all parts holding 
their due places and standing in right perspective. Tor it is 
this alone that really produces a permanent and practical con- 
viction in any argument whatever, and distinguishes a solid 
useful fabric from an ingenious toy (5). 


Sect. [V.—A Srreenprary Cuurcu ESTABLISHMENT. 


It is here necessary to remark that although a legal pro- 
vision of some sort is material to the idea of an established 
church, of such an one at all events as lies within our scope, it 
is by no means essential that this provision should be a pro- 
perty in freehold land or ancient endowments. The law might 
take away all these and grant in lieu of them an annual sum, 
and the result would be still an established church, that is to 
say, achurch established in the right to enjoy a state allowance ; 
in other words, there would be a stipendiary established church 
instead of a landed or territorial one. Moreover, the law 
might make such a grant as this to two or more ecclesiastical 
bodies, and so “establish” them. Such was actually the 
case in France after the Revolution, when Napoleon created 
two concurrent stipendiary church establishments, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, which are still in existence (6). 
The kingdom of Prussia has likewise two established 
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churches, the Evangelical and the Roman Catholic, the 
ministers of both being partly maintained by grants from the 
Treasury, and partly by voluntary contributions. The old 
American States, while British colonies, had their established 
churches, supported by local imposts in the nature of church- 
rate.* 


Sror. V.—TuHe CuurcH oF IRELAND NOT DISESTABLISHED. 


If then an established church be such as we have repre- 
sented, it plainly follows that to disestablish a church is neither 
more nor less than to disendow it. Nor can there be a real 
disestablishment without a complete and absolute disendow- 
ment in regard to all the property which the church enjoyed by 
virtue of its being established. or instance, an established 
church might be deprived of its church-rates, and still remain 
established in its other possessions. It might next be deprived 
of its tithes, and remain established in possession of its glebe 
lands. It might then be divested of its glebes, but left in 
possession of its fabrics, and yet remain, by virtue of these, 
established as before ;—impoverished indeed, but nevertheless, 
if words are to retain their meaning, established. The dis- 
endowment not being complete, the church continues “ estab- 
lished” as strictly as ever. Thus it is in Ireland at this day. 
The Protestant episcopal church of that country is not dis- 
established. The great bulk of its property has been taken 
from it, but it has a legislative title to the remainder. Itis a 
reduced but not a disestablished church. In virtue of the Act 
of 1569 a Representative Church Body was called into existence, 
approved by the crown, and by royal charter incorporated. In 
this corporation was vested certain property which the Act 
restored to the church. That Act first divested the Church of 
its entire property, and thus strictly disestablished it. It then 
restored a fragment of the former possessions in the manner 
just described. Technically speaking, this was disestablishing 
and subsequently re-establishing. The Church of Ireland is 
as truly by law established now as she was before. She is 


* The old American established church ill j 
Perea eee es will be again referred to 
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established indeed on a new footing; new, not only as regards 
the amount of her property, but as regards the mode of her 
holding it and the conditions under which she holds it; and 
she will cease to be established by law only when she shall 
have been by law disinherited of the last precious remnant, 
oXtyov te pidov re, of her ancient patrimony (7). 


Secr. VI.—Tue Estasrisnep CHuRCHES oF ENGLAND AND 
ScOTLAND COMPARED. 


Having seen in what points the two established churches 
(legally so termed) of Great Britain radically as establishments 
agree, namely in their both being in statutable possession of 
the ecclesiastical endowments of the country, we shall gain 
some further insight into the essentials of established churches 
by viewing these two specimens in juxta-position. Thus we 
can explain at once the facts that in England the crown 
nominates to sees, and that bishops sit in parliament, without 
imagining these facts as belonging fundamentally to the notion 
of establishment. ‘The very circumstance that only in one of 
these established churches the crown and the pastorate re- 
spectively enjoy such privileges, shows clearly what belongs to 
the mere accidents, and what to the essentials, of the Church- 
and-State relation. In England the crown, by ancient law, 
obtains acceptance of its nominees to the highest posts of the 
Church, and dignifies them, as by its prerogative it can dignify 
any one, with titles of nobility. In Scotland it just happens to 
be otherwise. By a law,* passed in fact after the Kirk became 
“ established,” the sovereign enjoys a place among other lay 
patrons of livings, but exercises no right of advancing pres- 
byters to the peerage. The case being simply thus, how easy 
it is to see that an arrangement so commonly fancied to be of 
the very essence of the Church-and-State system might, if it 
should be thought proper, be laid aside at any moment without 
in the least affecting the principle at stake; in other words, 
without disestablishing the Church. ‘The Church of Ireland 
is similar to both these churches in that attribute by virtue of 


* 10 Anne, c. 21. 
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which they are established, that is to say, in being statutably 
in possession of certain property; but it is unlike them in 
regard to patronage enjoyed and dignities conferred by the 
head of the State.* 


Srcr. VII.—“ Unton” anp “ ALLIANCE” OF CHURCH AND 
STATE OBJECTIONABLE TERMS. 


It will be seen at once from the foregoing considerations, 
and we shall see more as we proceed, how little value those 
phrases possess which are so current and so readily taken for 
granted, as “ union of Church and State,” “ alliance of Church 
and State.’ We have no official authority for them, and 
Churchmen are not called on to explain or to defend them. 
Whence do they come? ‘‘ The Church of England as by law 
established” is an official term, the only one which we are 
properly concerned with, and to which the opponents of the 
Church may rightly hold us. The other phrases are simply 
the inventions of later theorists. They are in fact the titles of 
theories framed for the purpose of accounting for and justify- 
ing the circumstances with which we find ourselves connected 
in civil and ecclesiastical affairs; iaving moreover this special 
disadvantage, that the theories of which they are the titles are 
intricate and learned, and wholly unknown, if not unintelligible, 
to the mass of the people who use the words, who therefore put 
their own meaning into them, a meaning nearly certain to be 
the wrong one. Besides which, union and alliance are very 
different things; and while thinking Churchmen have to 
weigh them scrupulously and be particular which of them 
they will sanction by employing, they are popularly used by 
the unthinking as convertible, and made to account for any 
abuse and anomaly which fault-finders can detect in our 
Church system. Inasmuch therefore as they beg the whole 
question and are full of perplexity and full of mischief, they 
had better be discarded from use. We hardly ourselves know 
what we mean when we talk of “ Church-and-State-alliance,” 


* We shall speak of the varying degrees of state control in established 
churches in a future section (xxxiy.). 
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and we can never explain it to the people. But we do know 
what we mean when we talk of “the Church as by law estab- 
lished,” and if the view of the phrase adopted in this Essay 
be a sound one, it is easy enough to expound it to the 
humblest.* 


* The conclusion embodied in this section will meet us again and be 
further defended (Sections xi., xii.). 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
KEFORMATION. 


——4—— 


Secr. VIII.—EstTaBlisHMENT AND RoyaL SUPREMACY NOT TO 
BE CONFUSED. 


Tue notion of a Church by law established is occasionally 
confused with that: of a royal supremacy in the Church; but 
these two things are in truth radically distinct. Both before 
the Reformation and after it there was a Church of England 
by law established ; that is to say, the Church of England was 
recognised by the law of the land to have the rightful use and 
enjoyment of the ancient spiritual endowments. But the 
question, who should exercise certain chief authority in some 
departments of Church administration, was variously settled. 
To clear up this will now for a while be our endeavour; and 
we trust that some reflection bestowed upon the Church estab- 
lished under such contrasted circumstances as those of the 
earlier and later periods referred to, will assist us in main- 
taining that conception of establishment which we have already 
advanced. 


Srecr. IX.—Tue Royan anp Papan SuPREMACIES BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION, HOW RELATED. 


Before the Reformation the sovereign of England and the 
Pope each exercised what may be called a supremacy in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of this realm; but properly speaking, this 
occurred in perfectly distinct spheres and degrees. ‘The Crown 
was supreme in the highest sense and the widest sphere; a 
toleration of papal decisions, in certain cases and to a certain 
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extent, created a papal supremacy in a lower sphere and in an 
allowed sense. Thus for instance, in a contested election of 
an abbot or a bishop an appeal would be carried to Rome (8). 
A charge of heresy might be heard before a tribunal summoned 
in the Pope’s name, and before a papal legate (9). An abbey 
could be exempted from episcopal visitation by a papal grant. 
In numberless such instances the papacy decided, and its de- 
cisions were customarily recognised and respected. But it was 
in the strictest sense a permission. Constitutionally regarded, 
English law and the Crown of England were supreme in the 
realm ; and if in any cases Rome was allowed to decide with- 
out appeal, a supremacy above the Crown, or even co-ordinate 
with it, was not thereby admitted, any more than a modern 
appellate ceurt, which the law allows to have the final decision, 
gives the judges a supremacy above the Crown. Looked upon 
superficially and according to popular sentiment and the 
general effect of its action, supremacy in all religious questions 
would appear to lie with the Pope; but his fundamental and 
essential subordination would not be overlooked by any atten- 
tive observer. Thus for instance; if it was the Pope who 
decided in a case of heresy, only the law of the sovereign could 
permit the delinquent to be punished in life or limb or worldly 
goods. The Pope might nominate to a see, or adjudge in a 
contested canonical election ; but only the law administered in 
the name of the Crown could admit the nominee to the exer- 
cise of his authority and to the enjoyment of the temporalities. 
In fact this is very certain, that during the whole period of the 
so-called papal supremacy, there was a perpetual resistance 
offered to its encroachment upon the laws affecting liberty and 
property. Legislative acts, moreover, were continually passed 
in ecclesiastical matters quite irrespective of papal authority 
and in limitation of it; limiting, for instance, admission to 
benefices, and preventing accumulations of property by the 
Church. In matters which affected the relation of the spiritual 
to the temporal, the law of England’s Crown was supreme and 
without a rival; but in matters reckoned spiritual the papal 
pronouncements were usually accepted without question. The 
theory on which this acceptance was based was not defined, 
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and did not occupy public attention. No doubt the general 
idea was that of an inherent and independent supremacy 
residing in the Pope for all spiritual matters, taking the word 
spiritual in its widest sense. This however was but a popular 
fallacy, and the foundation of the papal authority was only that 
which the general sentiment made it. This state of things 
indeed was full of danger to the Crown; for what the popular 
sentiment held the relations between the Crown and the 
papacy to be, that it virtually made them to be; and in spite of 
all recondite and ancient law to the contrary, a potent papal 
supremacy was practically enthroned. Legislative enactments 
therefore had to be called in, not to repeal any law that had 
authorised papal supremacy, but to reverse popular sentiment 
on this subject, to re-assert the genuine teaching of immemorial 
law, and re-invigorate the authority of the Crown. This was 
done at the Reformation, and constituted a part of the Re- 
formation. If the law then could abolish this presumed papal 
supremacy, and did abolish it, does not that at once indicate 
where the real supremacy lay ? Never should we forget that 
that memorable statute* passed at the opening of Elizabeth’s 
reign did not profess to enact the royal supremacy, but to 
“yestore” it; taking for granted that all which had hitherto 
been competing with the prerogatives of the Crown was sheer 
usurpation. It required a succession of statutes, commencing 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and culminating in the first year 
of Elizabeth, to cut through all the threads of that web (so 
intricate had it grown!) which bound the Church of England 
to the tiara, and to wrest from the Pope the privileges right- 
fully belonging to the sovereign. We have much more to say 
further on about the royal supremacy and its true meaning; it 
has been necessary to say so much of it at this stage in order 
to illustrate the meaning of establishment. We ask then even 
here, what can be clearer than the difference between these 
two things? The abrogation of papal jurisdiction, and the 
recognition of the sovereign’s—surely it was not this that 

* 1 Eliz,c.1. An Act to restore Spiritual, and abolishing all foreign 


to the Crown the ancient jurisdiction powers repugnant to the same 
over the Estate Ecclesiastical and ud 
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established the Church of England? TheChurch of England 
was established in its patrimony long prior to the Reformation, 
as it remained so through the Reformation and after it. We 
may state it briefly thus :—Before the Reformation the Church 
of England was the Established Church of this country under 
the circumstances of a papal supremacy (a supremacy to be 
understood as we have expounded it) ; and after the Reforma- 
tion it remained established under the circumstances of a 
repudiation of that supremacy. ‘The supremacy question did 
not alter in the slightest degree the footing of the Church in 
its “established ” nature; at the very utmost it did but alter 
the relation of one of the members of the Church, namely the 
sovereign, to the general body of it, asserting for him certain 
privileges which he had not previously exercised or had 
allowed to become obsolete. 


Ssecr. X.—How rue Ipea or “ EsTaABLISHMENT”’ AROSE IN 
THE REFORMATION Pertiop. 


We have argued then that the Church of England as an 
established church was not the offspring of the Reformation. 
Yet it is a fact that the term EsrapiisHep Cuurcu does come 
to us out of the Reformation period. ‘The expression did not 
prevail before, and it has continued to prevail ever since; a 
circumstance which without doubt has fostered the notion of 
the Established Church having begun with the Reformation. 
The name began then, but the thing did not. We are how- 
ever certainly called upon to account for this anomaly, if we 
desire the ground we are taking in the present exposition to 
remain unimpeachable. The explanation is as easy as it is 
interesting. ; 

The period of the Reformation was not only one of a great 
awakening, but likewise one of great unsettling; and during 
the half century or so that followed Luther’s first attack (1517) 
on the corruptions of the Church, the human mind in most 
parts of Europe was in a condition of anarchy and confusion 
so great as to menace the whole fabric of society. Men had 
lost confidence in their usual guides, whom they had learnt 
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even to despise; they were breaking loose from all the old 
traditions, and every thing—not only in the Church, but in 
the region of politics no less—was in dilapidation and decay. 
It became the most anxious question of the period how to 
restore men’s minds to unity, peace, and contentment. The 
politician shared this anxiety with the Christian, although each 
of these may be supposed to have had his own especial views, 
one desiring to render men more easy of government, the other 
wanting to build them up in truth that makes “wise unto 
salvation.” But from whatever point the times were viewed, 
the agitated and unsettled condition of thought was alarming. 
Men of the period in contemplating the state of affairs are 
accordingly found perpetually recurring to the thought of 
settling, or establishing, or re-establishing. These words, or 
their equivalents, are frequently met with at every turn, in 
various formal connexions indeed, but always bearing on the 
pressing questions of the day. The earliest instance which 
the author happens to have observed belongs to the date 
March 18, 1532, when the House of Commons complains to 
the King against the clergy and the Church authorities, 
praying him to find such remedies as may “establish” unity 
among his subjects both lay and spiritual, as he was the only 
head and sovereign lord and protector of both parties, having 
the sole power of redressing and reforming abuses. In 1586, 
there were put forth by public authority the TEN ARTIcLEs, 
the earliest precursors of our Thirty-nine, and the object of 
these was stated to be, “to stablish Christian quietness and 
unity among us, and to avoid contentious opinions.” There 
exists a very large number of contemporary letters through the 
whole of the period we are now contemplating, written by men 
watching or taking part in the great work of Reformation, 
reporting progress, or expressing their anxieties to distant 
friends, or asking their advice, sympathy, and prayers.* No 
one can peruse these productions without being immediately 
struck with the perpetual recurrence of the idea of settling and 
establishing religion on a sound scriptural basis, and it is 


* “Zurich Letters” (2 vols.) and “Original Letters” (2 vols : 
for the Parker Society. \ ) a enters “(2 vols), cated 
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worth any one’s while to read the series for the sake of imbuing 
and familiarising his mind with the leading thoughts of the 
period. We give one example, occurring in the year 1548. 
The writer in London reports to his correspondent in Switzer- 
land: ‘ All things, through the wonderful goodness of God, 
seem now settled. The religion of Christ, which appeared to 
be giving way, stands firm, and this we attribute solely to the 
providence of God.” 

The letters belonging to the reign of Henry VIII. are but 
few. The reader will however observe that nothing is further 
from the minds of the writers than the idea of a new Church 
to be created, or of the Church to be paid or endowed by the 
legislature, or to be placed under Crown patronage, or graced 
with dignities and titles. The Church of England is here 
tacitly recognised as having descended to those times from a 
long past; she was assuredly living upon her ancient endow- 
ments; while her Crown patronage and her peerage titles were 
already in existence. When Bucer, in 1538, wrote, “ We 
pray our Lord Jesus Christ both in your country and in ours 
to restore and establish everything that is yet to be desired,” 
his thoughts were bent upon establishing (as the Ten Articles 
wished to do) good doctrine in the hearts and consciences of 
Churchmen; he wanted to rectify existing disorder by making 
Church dignitaries and Church discipline more nearly approach 
the simplicity of the ancient models. 

At the opening of Edward the Sixth’s reign, the Reformers 
of the English Church, according to these letters, were finding 
encouragement. Bucer believes that the establishment or 
re-establishment of Christ’s doctrine and discipline in the 
Church, and the prevalence of solid repentance, will be the 
safeguard of the State of Strasburg,,and the State of England 
too. The same thought as that just noticed is running in his 
mind. 

The report from Oxford (Dec. 26, 1548) is not a little 
interesting. A crisis has evidently arrived, that can be met 
only by the nation itself acting by its constitutional organ. 
Thus the idea is growing that Parliament must entertain the 


questions at issue. But clearly there is no conception to be 
Cc 
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observed here of Parliament framing a new Church, or paying 
or dignifying an old Church. The situation is one perfectly 
easy to comprehend. Some statutory regulation is required, 
that shall put a period to this dangerous chaos and oblige the 
ministers and congregations of the Church into some kind of 
order and uniformity. It is hoped then that Parliament will 
establish order in the Church of England. Such is the idea at 
this time associated with the word rsraBiisH in Church 
matters,—to establish reformed doctrines in the Church, not 
by controversial persuasion simply, but by public authority. 
Parliament accordingly met, and the letters show us that the 
Reforming party were encouraged. What then had been done ? 
An “ Act of Uniformity of Worsbip ”* had been passed, and by 
this measure it was decided that one only mode of divine 
service, drawn up by certain heads and doctors of the Church 
(and now known as Edward’s First Liturgy), should be observed 
in all the churches. Here arises another point to be noticed. 
The Act provided that any clergyman refusing to officiate 
according to the new service book should give place to such as 
would consent to do so; that is to say, the favourers of the 
reformed worship were established in legal possession of the 
endowments of the Church. ‘Thus the emolument question has 
entered. Who shall henceforth reside in the rectories, closes, 
and palaces of the old Church of England? Shall it be the 
friends of the reformed doctrine, or the friends of the papal ? 
The friends of the reformed. Parliament by this enactment 
had clearly not constructed a church, nor altered the consti- 
tution of the church, nor endowed a church; but it had 
established a rule that a certain specified liturgy should be 
used, to the exclusion of all others, by the ministers and 
congregations assembling for public worship (10). 

Late in Kdward’s reign, é.e., in 1552, both Houses of Con- 
vocation subscribed to a code of doctrine known as the Forty- 
two Articles, the expressed object of which was “to root out 
the discord of opinions and establish the agreement of true 
religion.” In this respect the Forty-two Articles corresponded 
with the Ten Articles before mentioned. 


* 2&3 Edw. VL,c. 1. 
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Mary succeeds Edward: the Reformation is suppressed, and 
the old doctrine and worship are restored. Then comes the 
reign of Elizabeth, and the language of re-establishing what 
had lately been suppressed meets us at every turn. The 
measures of the legislature, and the action of royal com- 
missioners sent through the country for the purpose, provide 
for the adoption of the reformed services and ceremonials in 
the churches, and the expulsion of such ministers as refuse 
compliance. It is impossible to mistake the language and the 
thought running through the catena which we are now 
studying. ‘The men whom we see before us have no idea or 
suspicion that they are creating a new Church; their ever 
present and anxious thought is the establishment of truth and 
purity of worship in the old one, wherein corruption had 
become predominant, chaos was reigning, downfall and destruc- 
tion were imminent; and this truth and purity of worship they 
were anxious not only to promote by all their influence and 
arguments, but likewise to have established throughout the 
parish churches of Englaud by public and legal authority. 
This was the great struggle between the two contending 
parties: one was bent on maintaining the mass and the papal 
authority within the Church of England; the other was bent 
on establishing within it the reformed prayer book in the place 
of the papal usurpations. The Reformers carried the day. 

Thus we may consider the movement proceeding until the 
year 1572, or thereabouts, at which time the state of matters 
requires our close attention. For the Reformers now found 
themselves confronted by new antagonists; and as the con- 
troversy began to vary in some of its aspects a somewhat 
different phraseology becomes apparent. Within the bosom of 
the Reformation itself a dissatisfied party has arisen and 
gathered some strength, and they are earnestly intent on 
framing a rival Church organization to supplant the old one. 
They are trying by prodigious efforts to alter the government 
of the Church from the ancient episcopal model to the presby- 
terian, and to re-cast the whole ecclesiastical polity which had 
hitherto survived through all the changes of doctrine. Their 


new model extends to almost every fibre of the body spiritual. 
Cc 2 
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The ministers are to have other names and other modes of 
appointment; their relations towards their flocks are to be 
altered, their relations towards the civil authority are to undergo 
a radical change. The innovators go to the extent of making 
their especial polity so essential, so vital, to the very being of a 
Church, that the body which rejects it is in fact no true Church 
at all; in other words, they proclaim themselves to be the only 
Church. They accordingly draw off as much as possible to 
a separate worship and a separate communion. What is this 
in fact but declaring themselves a separate Church? Many 
readers of the Elizabethan history fail to appreciate the 
extreme importance of this movement in the eyes of those who 
were stemming it. This importance was derived from the fact 
that the movement did not stand alone. For from the cireum- 
stances of the times in various countries the Reformation, 
almost without any choice of the Reformers, had assumed the 
presbyterian dress. What was of especial importance to the 
friends of the Church of England was the fact that at their 
very door, in Scotland, the presbyterian organization (side by 
side with the episcopal) was proceeding with great vigour and 
success, and was by rapid degrees becoming entirely identified 
with the Reformation. Its partisans hoped that in a similar 
manner their platform would absorb the Reformation in 
England likewise, and that the parish churches and the endow- 
ments there would be wrested from the episcopal party then in 
possession. 

Accordingly the language of the friends of the Anglican 
communion began from about this time to show a difference, 
and to indicate that they saw two Churches in the country, 
their own old one and the new presbyterian, competing for 
public acceptance and recognition. The phraseology now 
observable is not that the truth was established in the Church, 
as against the Romanists; for that was already considered as 
done by a succession of legal enactments, past all cayil and 
doubt; but that the Cuurcu was established, as against the 
sectaries. The innovators were foiled in their attempt to plant 
themselves within the parish churches, and to establish them- 
selves in the sacred endowments of England; and throughout 


~ 
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the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth new enactments were 
framed to restrain them and promote the security of the 
Church in possession. Hence Hooker’s language in 1592 
against the presbyterian novelties was—“* The Church of God 
now established among us.”* A few years afterwards we find 
this phraseology cast in an official mould; for the language of 
the canons of 1604 (which we must remember bear very 
distinctly against Protestant nonconformity, as Hooker’s late 
controversy also did) is—‘‘ The Church of England established 
by law,” or in the full and accurate wording of the Royal 
Assent to those canons—‘‘the present estate and government 
of the Church of England by the laws of this our realm now 
settled and established.”’ + 

We hope then we may without presumption say that no one 
can read those interesting contemporary letters without cor- 
roborating the view we maintain as to the term EsTaBLisHED 
Cuurcu. The numerous writers make us familiar with their 
thoughts from month to month, from year to year, through the 
period of that great movement. How is it we never find them 
writing to their distant correspondents, informing them that 
they are framing a new Church to occupy the place of the old 
one? Why do we not read such announcements as—‘ We 
are now negociating an alliance with the State,” or, “‘ We have 
just been debating on terms of union with the State”? We 
do not catch even an echo of such language, nor of any lan- 
guage that can be interpreted to that meaning. ‘The very ideas 
conveyed by these expressions seem grotesque in the last 
degree, while our minds are conversant and saturated with the 
thoughts of this correspondence. But it might possibly be 
argued that although they were unconscious of the terms, yet 
this was nevertheless the thing that they were doing; the 
phraseology is ours and it is new, the actual thing was theirs. 
We deny this. Those men knew perfectly well what they were 
about. They were some of the foremost men in their age, and 
they were thoroughly conversant with the conceptions of a 


* ‘Ecclesiastical Polity? Preface, far as we are aware, of the phrasc- 
opening sentence. ology, “ Church of England as by Law 
+ This is the earliest occurrence, as Established,” in official form. 
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Church and of a State, of the spiritual and civil functions and 
authorities ; the bearings of these upon one another were often 
debated among the questions of those days; they were decided 
upon and formulated; but never do we find people talking or 
writing about constructing an alliance or establishing a union 
between Church and State. A matter perfectly simple and 
intelligible was before their thoughts, and it was avery practical 
and a very pressing one, namely to establish a reformed 
worship and a pure doctrine within the old papalised Church 
of England; and subsequently to establish that Church of 
England so reformed more immovably upon its ancient footing, 
as the sole possessor of office and endowment, against the 
attempts of those who would supplant it by a rival Church. 


Srect. XJI.—EsTABLISHMENT NOT TO BE MISCONCEIVED AS 


? 


‘ Union” orn“ ALLIANCE” OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Having relieved “ establishment” from confusion with “ royal 
supremacy,” and it being no less necessary we should likewise 
deliver it once for all from the unhappy entanglement that has 
grown up by means of the other terms on which we have just 
been remarking, we here proceed to a further and final dis- 
cussion of them. ‘They are comparatively of very recent origin, 
and the mischief of them has been really so great that we 
might have been almost tempted to believe them invented by 
some astute adversary. For we no sooner begin to defend the 
Church than we find ourselves defending subtle and perplexing 
phrases which, as we have already observed, we cannot define, 
and regarding which no two ordinary persons possess the same 
conception. We attempt to be clear and definite, and ask 
ourselves what a union is, and what is an alliance, in other 
matters besides the Church. A union is a sort of incor- 
poration; an alliance is a sort of partnership. But the term 
union, in matters of this sort, carries no sufficiently precise and 
definite idea of its own. For instance, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, once separate kingdoms, entered into union and are 
now called the “ United Kingdom.” There is a union likewise 
among certain states of America, forming the “ United States.” 
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Everybody knows that the United Kingdom exemplifies one 
kind of union, while the United States exhibit quite another, 
Are the Church and the State of England “ united” in any 
way analogous to either of these examples, and to which of 
them? Again, the two churches of England and Ireland were 
“united” in 1800; are the Church and the State of England 
united after that model ? 

The term alliance suggests a relationship widely differing 
from a union. For instance, to talk of France and England 
being “allied” would not startle anybody; but what if we 
were to propose that they should be “united”? Alliance 
is an arrangement of a temporary character, union for a 
permanence. An alliance is for some specified and definite 
object, and withal secondary; union is for every object, 
primary and secondary. When two persons marry, we talk 
of their union: but we never say of their respective families 
that they have entered into a union, but into an alliance. 
Which then shall it be in the case of the Church and the 
State—union or alliance? It cannot be both. Yet both 
terms are current, and are often used interchangeably (11). 
Then, too, when people employ these phrases, what notion 
do they usually form of the term State? Doubtless they are 
thinking of the sovereign, and the court, and parliament, and 
government, and the executive; for ministers of State, State 
occasions, State apartments, State ceremonials, are common 
parlance(12). Andif “ State” means this, it is only natural that 
“Church” should correspond, and mean the dignitaries, and 
the hierarchy, and perhaps the clergy (13). A very intelligible 
meaning may be associated with the term ‘‘Church and State 
alliance,’ but then this meaning is only applicable to conti- 
nental politics and the status of continental churches. It does 
not help us in England, or it only helps by warning us dis- 
tinctly against adopting it for ourselves, since the Church of 
England occupies a radically different footing to that of conti- 
nental churches. We have already noticed* that an Established 
Church may be conceived of as stipendiary as well as endowed. 
There are churches of the first kind on the continent.t The 


* Sect. iv. t See Note 6. 
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sovereign of a State forms with the Court of Rome a treaty 
termed a concordat; which is a regular bargain as between two 
separate powers, expressed in articles and numbered clauses, 
signed and sealed, and to be abrogated on notice duly given 
when either party may find the connection inconvenient (14). 
Writers on the Established Roman Catholic Church in France, 
for instance, often speak of “its alliance” with the State, and 
their language is appropriate and comprehensible. It is there- 
fore useful to study the relations between the civil and spiritual 
powers as prevailing in various parts of the continent. The 
student will speedily learn that in the English Church there is 
nothing corresponding with a continental concordat, and that 
in this very intelligible sense of the term there is no “ alliance” 
of the Church and State in England. 


Sec. XIJ.—“ Ipentirry or CHuRcH AND STATE” DISCUSSED. 


Dr. Arnold avowed his dislike to both terms, union and 
alliance, and rejected them. ‘“‘ His idea was not of an alliance 
or union, but of the absolute identity of the Church with the 
State.’* His biographer adds that this theory is that of 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. But here let us carefully 
observe two things. In the first place, Hooker does not talk of 
“ Church and State;” his phraseology is ‘ the Church and the 
Commonwealth ”+; and his meaning he clearly states, namely 
that the Church is the entire body of its members, the whole 
society, and not the rulers or heads of it. In the second place, 
Hooker’s theory is not the “identity” of Church and Common- 
wealth. He does not use the term identity, and he does 
actually say—‘ A Church and a Commonwealth, we grant, are 
things in nature the one distinguished from the other.” {| What 
ground is there then for saying that Arnold goes with Hooker? 
This: Hooker argues that the Church and the Commonwealth 


* «Life of Dr. Arnold,’ 6th’ edition, { Although Hooker’s page is full 
1846, p. 173. In his ‘Fragment on of Church and Commonwealth, his 
Church and State,’ p. 187, Arnold Editor heads it with ‘Church and 
spoke of “the identity of the State State,’ vol. ii. p. 485. Oxford edition. 
and the Church under certain circum- t ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,’ vol. ii. 
stances.” p. 484. Oxford edition. 
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are composed of the same members.* That however is not 
saying that the things are identical, but that the men composing 
them are so,—a very different matter. There might be twelve 
men ona church-building committee, and the same men might 
also form a sanitary board. Are then a church-building com- 
mittee and a sanitary board identical? And area municipal 
corporation and a local board of health identical, because in 
some towns they each consist of the same individual persons ? 
And is “a house” identical with “a committee of the whole 
house” in Parliamentary proceedings, because they both con- 
sist of the same members? Hooker does not mean identity, 
and therefore he can speak as he does of the Church and the 
Commonwealth consisting of the same individual members, 
while yet the two societies are “in nature the one distinguished 
from the other.” Does then Dr. Arnold misunderstand 
Hooker? or does the biographer misinterpret Arnold? We 
do not stop to inquire; for whichever it is, the moral is the 
same, that “identity of Church and State” is a phrase 
no better suited for popular use than the phrases which 
contain the words union and alliance. It is as perpetually 
liable to misapprehension and is therefore as mischievous. We 
would earnestly plead then, if we might be so venturous, for 
the discontinuance of the terms we are criticising in favour of 
those alone which represent historical and tangible facts ; that 
so we may feel ourselves pledged to those for which textual 
authority can be vouched, not to those which embody theories, 
however ingenious. In the one case we know what is attacked 
and defended ; the combatants can see each other and can cross 
weapons. Inthe other case we do not know, for the combatants 
are alike beset with an “ aery shell.” 

While thus under the disadvantage of slighting terms which 
have been so long sanctioned by common use, we are the more 
anxious to acknowledge that the words union and alliance have 
a meaning, even in England, and an important one too, if only 
we carefully confine ourselves to that. 

Thus for instance; when we see, as we may see, both in his- 


* Hooker only follows the argu- Stephen Gardiner, whose words we 
ment used half a century earlier by shall quote further on (note 28). 
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tory and in the present, persistent endeavours in the members of 
any Church, under spiritual pretexts, to resist civil authority in 
their country, separating themselves virtually from that com- 
monwealth of which they ought to form an element of strength, 
we have an example of disunion of Church and State, even 
though the Church be an established one. Such disunion was 
a striking spectacle in England under Henry the Second; and 
what we express in the present day by the term Ultramontan- 
ism in any country, whether the Church which fosters it be 
established or unestablished, is another form of disunion. 
When that breach is obliterated, and when the members of a 
Church loyally conform to the laws of their own sovereign, 
throwing themselves patriotically into their country’s cause, 
there is a union of Church and State. This union however 
is not an institution, not a concrete thing that can be attacked 
and defended by a measure of Parliament ; it is a sympathy, a 
disposition of miud, something which may be mere or less in- 
fluenced by political action, but cannot be defined in legal 
phrase or settled by elections. 

We may say the same of alliance. In the world of politics two 
parties may ally against a third; in the social world the labour- 
ing and the middle ranks, or the aristocratic and the labouring, 
may be allied together for mutual support in class struggles. 
So also in the religious world, a priesthood may ally itself with 
the peasantry in order to influence the landlords ; dissenters 
may ally themselves with one great party in the State, and 
Churchmen with another; government may ally itself with a 
religious party, and this party be by no means that of the 
Kstablished Church ; it may ally itself with dissenters, or with 
an unestablished Roman Catholic Church. In such cases 
alliance means that mutual understanding between class and 
class, that natural and spontaneous gravitation of parties 
towards one another, which arises from supposed community of 
interest, and which is so intelligible and so observable in the 
complicated structure of our society. But it does not mean 
what liberationists and what Church defenders usually mean. 

When we view the matter in this light, it may be freely 
owned that the Established Church of England, situated as she 
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is, naturally does incline to such a kind of alliance with those 
great institutions of the country which we commonly epitomise 
in the word State. Men of ingenious minds, when pondering 
this and discerning in it a striking argument in favour of 
the Church which they loved, might well have stopped there, 
and have addressed themselves to such persons as could best 
appreciate a view of things like that. But they have proceeded 
further to frame the idea into a theory couched in terms and 
propositions so systematic and formal as to fitit for popular use, 
and so successfully have they done their task that the formula 
expressing the theory has become indelibly current in the lan- 
guage. It has thus been a weakness to us, when it was meant 
to be a strength; for words which suggest deep and true 
thoughts to thoughtful and instructed minds, pass about as 
mere watchwords of party among the unthinking. It is inter- 
esting to remember that when Warburton, in 1736, published 
his treatise on the Alliance of Church and State, men’s minds 
had been for some while accustomed to theories of political 
society expressed in popular formulas, to which times of social 
crises would naturally give great currency. ‘Thus, for instance, 
at the period of the Revolution the “ Original Compact” was 
so much a part of the language of the day, that the Commons 
actually inserted the phrase in a grave matter-of-fact resolu- 
tion declaring the throne of James the Second vacant. The 
early Georgian era might well have suggested to a mind like 
Warburton’s an attempt in ecclesiastical politics similar to 
that which had been elaborated in civil (15). 

But we should be on our guard, with such a cause as we 
have to defend. A current word that has taken strong hold of 
popular language—a household word in fact—may be of great 
service, or of great dis-service; and being persuaded that the 
terms we are objecting to are decidedly of the latter complexion, 
we have laid such stress on this part of our subject. “The 
Church of England as by law established ” is a phrase of his- 
toric meaning, of legal authority, of official use, representing 
definite and well-authenticated facts. We should therefore 
hold fast to it in attack or defence, and not concern ourselves 
with any other. “The Establishment” is a phrase not pre- 
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cisely equivalent, and we should be jealous of employing it or 
giving it currency, notwithstanding that we may mean only to 
abbreviate the full and proper expression. ‘The occasional use 
of that word to denote merely the economical aspect of the 
Church, its staff and its expenditure, suggests to us this 
caution. Let us abbreviate by Esrasnisnep Gaurcu when 
we discuss this subject, and by nothing shorter or less accurate. 


Sec. XITI.—RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulating then, we assert that our present Church of 
England is the old Church of this country, once overrun with 
corruptions, but now worshipping God with pure and scriptural 
forms rendered obligatory within it by force of law, and no 
longer acknowledging the interference of any foreign usurpa- 
tion. Atthe Reformation it was not established, but reformed. 
In reality it was established at its early reception in this 
country, when its converts made provision to perpetuate its 
blessed work and to that provision the law gave its security. 
It was established by every enactment subsequently made to 
protect it in its ancient endowments, including the laws passed 
by Elizabeth. It was never established in the place of any other ; 
but it was established against the assaults of others who 
were bent on erecting a rival on its foundations. Esro 
PERPETUA. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ROYAL AUTHORITY IN THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


—¢—— 
Sect. XIV.—Tue Royaut Supremacy MUCH MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Tue nature of the Royal Supremacy, which we now resume 
in fuller detail, is of primary importance to a clear idea of the 
constitution of the Church of England. The necessity of 
careful attention to it was never more conspicuous than during 
the discussions on the Irish Church Bill in 1869, when men of 
eminence, both in the press and in parliament, were perpetually 
defending themselves and confuting one another in their expo- 
sitions of the relation of the royal supremacy to the Church(16). 
Undoubtedly those discussions threw their light upon it; and 
one other benefit of them was the demonstration they furnished 
of the imperative necessity of comprehensive and discrimi- 
nating statement; for it is not too much to say that when 
admitted facts are thus stated all real obscurity vanishes. The 
royal supremacy has fared somewhat like the famous shield, 
and the perplexity of the knights who have approached it has 
arisen from one-sidedness. 

The memorable phrase carries us at once to the Tudor 
period; so that the best thing we can do is to take our stand 
there first and gain an accurate view of the circumstances 
known as the “Papal Supremacy,” which we have already to 
some extent anticipated. 


Srcr. XV.—Papau AuTHoRItTy IN THE Mippite Acrs 
DESCRIBED. 


For some centuries before the Reformation the Popes 
exercised an influence in England and other countries of 
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Europe which amounted to nothing short of a share in the 
sovereign authority. The clerical order indeed looked up 
almost exclusively to the Pope as their superior, and in many 
important respects their flocks were the Pope’s subjects rather 
than the King’s. The noonday of this dominion extended, as 
Hallam states, from the pontificate of Innocent II1., inclusively, 
to that of Boniface VIII., or in other words through the 13th 
century—a fact which we shall find useful to recollect as we 
proceed (17). “ Rome,” he adds, “inspired during this age all the 
terror of her ancient name. She was once more the mistress of 
the world, and kings were her vassals.” The same writer ob- 
serves that the papal authority, though manifesting outwardly 
more show of strength every year, had been secretly undermined 
and had lost a great deal of its hold upon public opinion before 
the accession of Boniface VIII. in 1294. The sensible decline 
of the papacy is to be dated from the pontificate of this pope, 
who had strained its authority to a higher pitch than any of 
his predecessors. Without any marked and definite crisis of 
revolution, but slowly like the retreat of waters, or the stealthy 
pace of old age, that extraordinary power subsided. At the 
end of two centuries after this noonday, or at about the eve of 
the Reformation, the papacy still asserted its vast pretensions, 
and still exerted much of its spell over the human mind, and it 
is here we are more particularly interested in observing it. 

The Pope regarded himself as the supreme head of the 
Christian Church as a whole, and over every national church in 
particular. Thus for instance; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
before his consecration, took an oath of fidelity to the Pope, 
and one of so stringent a character that we scarcely see how it 
differed from the allegiance he swore to his sovereign (18). The 
Pope claimed to be the sole legislator of the Church, and like 
the imperial Cesar he called his acts Rescripts and Decrees.* 
It was a prodigious assumption; but the sentiment of mankind 
favoured it for several generations, and only very partially 
revolted from it at last. Let us see how it worked, confining 
our attention to England; and for the sake of giving definite- 


* «The Pope and the Council,’ by Janus, p. 165. 
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ness to the view we will notice three particulars—the raising of 
revenue, the appointing to sees and benefices, and the exercise 
of jurisdiction. 

There are reckoned up twelve (19) distinct and regular sources 
of papal revenue in England, some having reference to the clergy 
alone, some to the laity. Bishops and beneficed clergy, on 
first obtaining their preferments, paid under the name of 
annates or first-fruits one year’s full income; the laity contri- 
buted the well-known tax of Peter-pence ; and from all sources 
a revenue truly regal, rigorously collected by systematic agency 
and supported by the fear of spiritual censures, flowed into 
the papal exchequer. 

As to sees, in the period just preceding the Reformation, the 
appointments were virtually in the hand of the sovereign, as at 
present; but no bishop could exercise his functions until he 
obtained the papal confirmation. Primates had likewise to 
receive from Rome their pallium, without which their official 
costume was incomplete and their spiritual authority defective, 

But if the authority of taxation and a veto on episcopal 
appointments were an encroachment upon sovereignty, much 
more so was the exercise of jurisdiction (using this word in its 
highest sense, jus dicendi) side by side with the civil adminis- 
tration. ‘Supreme jurisdiction,” in the words of Lord West- 
bury, ‘‘is in all cases the essence of the supremacy of the 
Crown;” yet by carrying appeals to the Roman Court a 
papal supremacy was virtually created. All this control over 
ecclesiastical affairs, and in some degree over temporal, was 
maintained by a legate; and in England the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was such an ambassador and ever-present lieutenant 
of his Roman master. 


Srot. XVI.—Hisrory or Parau AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH 
oF ENGLAND. 


Two interesting questions here meet us. How far was the 
Church of England implicated in this papal supremacy ? How 
far wasthe monarchy? ‘That is to say, was the papal supremacy 
so far a very part of the Church of England that the latter 
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could not be withdrawn from it without being destroyed and 
becoming essentially a new Church? While as regards the 
monarchy, was its constitution such that it involved two supre- 
macies recognised by law, so that the termination of the papal 
supremacy was nothing less than a civil revolution? The 
clearest way of considering these questions, which we shall 
answer in the negative, will be that of a brief historical survey. 

The various missions originating from Augustine’s arrival in 
597 were for the first seventy years disjointed efforts with 
scarcely any cohesion, a condition of things well accounted for 
by the heptarchal division of the civil rule. What wonder that 
Augustine and his successors looked fondly on the great see of 
Rome, so venerable, so influential in those disordered times, 
the parent of their mission, their grande decus et tutamen 
among wavering and unsteady converts? Zealously did they 
labour, and with complete success, to bring the observances of 
English Christianity into conformity with the rule of Rome. 
They accepted the pallium, an “insidious compliment” (as 
Soames calls it), from the Pope, who claimed to be therewith 
granting them a mission. Pope Boniface’s letter accom- 
panying the pallium in 624 to Justus, fourth Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, gave him leave to use it in the celebration of the 
sacred mysteries, and granted him likewise to ordain bishops 
when occasion should occur. Our own modern missions to 
the heathen, by the abundant illustrations they furnish of the 
very natural regard paid in remote and isolated regions to the 
Parent Church, her forms, customs, standards, and holy orders, 
enable us to understand all this entirely. 

After those seventy years, in 669, while the heptarchy was 
still in force, the scattered missions were consolidated in one 
body, which now for the first time could be called the Church 
of England; and Archbishop Theodore was its earliest primate. 
He likewise, and his successors all through Bede’s history 
(down to 735), continued to accept of the pallium from Rome, 
which was understood to carry the same significance with it ag 
when Boniface wrote to Justus in 624. 


By what term then can the attitude of the Pope towards . 


the Church of England, as exemplified by these facts, be best 


: 
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expressed? There are two words to consider, “ supremacy ” 
and “primacy.” Which should we best employ? No doubt 
the latter. The Pope did not nominate to sees; he did not 
exercise a veto; he did not depose; he could not command or 
forbid consecration; he exacted no fees, nor any oath of alle- 
giance. He did pretty much what the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in these days might do in respect of the Church in New 
Zealand or in Central -Africa, giving the missionary bishops 
their mission, and settling (though unable to enforce) any 
knotty point that might be referred by their choice to his 
decision. Our Archbishop does not impose his nominees, nor 
collect taxes and fees, nor demand allegiance, nor set up his 
jurisdiction. He is in fact a primate and nothing more. After 
avery similar manner the Popes of the Anglo-Saxon period 
stood in the relation of primacy rather than supremacy towards 
the English episcopate. A mischievous incident of a dis- 
satisfied ecclesiastic (like Wilfrid in Theodore’s time) appealing 
from his immediate superiors to Roman authority, in order to 
obtain his own way, and the Pope affecting to adjudge, really 
proves nothing. Nor does the instance of a Mercian king 
(Offa, 787), who, in order to get rid of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity of Canterbury and hedge himself from a political rival, 
asked for and obtained (for once only) the pailium from Rome 
for his own capital Lichfield, prove anything against the con- 
tinual stream of precedent, except that foreign interference is 
ever based upon domestic insubordination and disunion. 

What alone should be sufficient to prevent our falling into 
any great mistake on this subject is the fact that what is 
emphatically the papal system was itself not yet formed. The 
False Decretals, upon which it was based, were not fabricated 
until about 845. On the strength of these documents Pope 
Nicholas I. (858-67) boldly asserted the whole system of 
papal supremacy. Upon his death however there was no 
successor to ripen these daring assumptions, for the Roman 
See continued for nearly two centuries, through the feebleness 
and profligacy of its occupants, in such a degraded condition 
that papal supremacy was an utter impossibility. or about 


the first ten centuries, therefore, we catch no glimpse of a 
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Pontifical monarchy ; it is not possible we should, except in the 
barefaced pretensions of an individual pope during one short 
reign. In fact, long ere the papacy dominated over national 
churches, the historian finds a period when the national churches 
themselves, under their own domestic hierarchies, dominated 
within their respective nations, overshadowing the authority of 
princes. ‘The ninth century was the age of the Bishops, as 
the eleventh and twelfth were of the Popes,” is a saying adopted 
by Hallam.* The tenth century in England was the age of 
Dunstan, the sole mention of whose name is sufficient to warn 
us of the great power and independence of the Church of 
England; while the same century is the very darkest for the 
papacy, when it passed into that eclipse just alluded to, which 
made it seem on the point of perishing with the contempt of 
mankind. In that dreary age, says Hallam, the pontiffs had 
neither leisure nor capacity to perfect the great system of 
supremacy.t It was moreover a long time before ‘‘ the noon- 
day” of papal domination, the thirteenth century. 

We have therefore little difficulty in realising, what indeed 
all historians more or less emphatically bear witness to, the 
fact of the Church of England’s independence of the Roman 
See previous to the Norman Conquest (20). 

The epoch of the Conquest of England was an epoch in the 
papacy also. ‘The dreary tenth century was past; the Hilde- 
brandic period had arrived; the reins which Nicholas I. had 
dropped were now taken up afresh, andthe primacy of Rome was 
at length converted into a supremacy or monarchy, all other 
bishops submitting to be accounted but the Pope’sliege subjects.t 
We may therefore expect to find that after the Conquest the 
Church of England, like other national churches, entered upon 
anew career. The domestic hierarchy was no longer partici- 
pating with the civil authorities, as in the earliest period of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, nor dominating over them as in the ninth 
century; but in subjection to Rome, as before described. Two 
things brought this to pass: the Conqueror, the more easily 
to bring the Church under his hand, employed the papal name 


* *Middle Ages,’ vol. i. p. 515. t Ibid., p. 5382, Janus, p. 100. 
+ Janus, pp. 84, 170. 
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and sanction, and so introduced that foreign authority at the 
very moment it was springing into new life; not to his own 
individual detriment however, but most certainly to that of his 
successors. On the other hand the bishops, finding that they 
had a more determined race of kings to cope with than they 
had ever known before, sought their protection in allying them- 
selves with the rising spiritual monarchy. The papacy there- 
fore reaped doubly from the Norman period, making its profit 
alike from the kings and from the bishops. 

Its ascendancy was completed by one other policy of the 
kings in particular. They covered England with monasteries, 
which the Roman See exempted from episcopal oversight and 
kept in immediate dependence upon itself.* 

Thus the episcopate once so predominant in England was 
completely subdued. The Church was not now one powerful 
body led by bishops, nor yet one powerful body led by the 
Pope through the bishops, but two strong detachments, epis- 
copal and monastic, independent of each other, separately com- 
manded by the Pope. The Crown had indeed humbled the 
episcopate, which it believed its worst enemy; butit had at the 
same time created an Ultramontane confederacy which subse- 
quently required all its genius and all its firmness to resist. 

This then was the path by which the papal sun climbed to 
its thirteenth-century noontide in England; and the tyrannous 
heat of its ascendancy may be illustrated from the following 
instances. Boniface VIII. (1294—1303) took on himself to 
assert that the king was subject to him in temporal as well as 
in spiritual matters.| His famous bull Unam Sanctam declared 
that the Church had two swords, a spiritual and a temporal, 
the former used by the supreme pontiff, the latter by kings for 
the supreme pontiff. By another bull he pronounced all per- 
sons of whatever rank obliged to appear, when personally cited, 
before his tribunal at Rome.{ Such was the connection be- 
tween “ Church and State” from his point of view! 

In the review of these facts, what can be plainer than that 
the Church of England was older than papal supremacy ? She 

* Hallam, ‘Middle Ages,’ vol. i. p. + Ibid., vol. ii. p. 28. 

525. + Sbid., vol. ii. p. 29. 
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had at no time been a part of any papal dominion strictly 
speaking, although the growing authority of the papacy suc- 
ceeded in domineering over her. For centuries the early 
Church of England showed a deference to the chief bishop of 
the west; thus she came under his authority by degrees, sub- 
mitting first to one claim and then to another; but she was 
most assuredly the Church of England all the while, and never 
the Church of Rome. If this is denied, can anyone undertake 
to say when or at what particular stage the Church of England 
ceased to be the Church of England and became the Church 
of Rome? Did any one special event mark it? If so, what 
was it? Which of all those gradual interferences of the 
Roman bishop was the critical one and completed the transi- 
tion? How long did the period of transition last ? When 
did it begin? We assert that a fair review of historical facts 
proves, as clearly as anything in history can be proved, that 
the Church of England was never so implicated in the “ papal 
supremacy ” that the falling under it made her another Church, 
or that the repudiation of it made her another. The Church 
of England passed through the darkness of a papal domination 
just as the moon passes through the earth’s shadow in an 
eclipse, exhibiting all the gradations of obscuration, from the 
penumbra to the umbra, but perfectly distinguishable at the 
darkest stage in her own individual form and outline and in her 
separate existence (21). 


Seot. XVIJ.—Paprat AvTHority aT THE CoNnQuEST IN 
CONFLICT WITH THE Crown oF ENGLAND. 


We now address ourselves to the second question. How 
far was the Crown of England implicated in the “ papal supre- 
macy” ? We will take a similar historical survey of this 
matter, and begin with William the Conqueror, under whom 
cominenced those more open and peremptory assumptions 
which led to the conflicts we are so familiar with under his 
successors. As soon as William seemed fully established on 
the throne, the Pope despatched Bishop Ermenfroy as his 
legate into England, and this prelate, observes Hume, was the 
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first that had ever appeared with that character in any part of 
the British isles. William, as we before observed, made a 
convenience of the Pope’s assumptions, employing the name 
of Rome to enforce his own measures over the Church, but 
having far too much force of character to allow his authority 
to be impaired by anything he might choose to do.* Accord- 
ingly, as the same historian writes—“ He retained the Church 
in great subjection as well as his lay subjects, and would allow 
none of whatever character to dispute his sovereign will and 
pleasure. He prohibited his subjects from acknowledging any 
one for pope whom he himself had not previously received; he 
required that all the ecclesiastical canons voted in any synod 
should first be laid before him, and be ratified by his authority. 
Even bulls or letters from Rome could not legally be produced 
till they had received the same sanction; and none of his 
ministers or barons, whatever offences they were guilty of, 
could be subjected to spiritual censures till he had himself 
given his consent to their excommunication. These regula- 
tions were worthy of a sovereign, and kept united the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers, which the principles introduced by this 
prince himself had an immediate tendency to separate.” 

The Conqueror’s policy however suited the papacy, which 
could afford to bide its time, and succeeding kings soon found 
themselves ill able to contend with that power which he with 
impunity to himself had planted beside the throne. William 
Rufus and Archbishop Anselm were perpetually at strife on 
matters involving the claims of the papacy. A few facts will 
illustrate the aggression on royal prerogatives at various stages, 
and these may be considered, as before, under three heads— 
patronage, taxation, and jurisdiction. 


Secr. XVIII.—Tue Pore anp THE CROWN IN CHURCH 
OFFICES. 


William Rufus summoned a council at Rockingham (1094), 
with an intention of deposing Archbishop Anselm. But the 


* The legate demanded William’s homage and allegiance as a vassal, 
which were indignantly refused, 
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suffragan bishops declared that without the papal authority they 
knew of no expedient for inflicting that punishment upon their 
primate.* Itwas decided that the Archbishop should not promise 
obedience to, nor request the pall from, Urban II. without the 
King’s consent. In 1095, a council was summoned against 
Anselm, who had received the pall from Urban II. without the 
King’s consent. These facts show completely that the 
hierarchy was rallying round the Pope, and supporting his 
claims; but they equally exhibit the King battling against 
those claims. The motives of the ecclesiastics are quite intel- 
ligible, and as they help us to realise the situation more 
vividly, they should not be kept out of view. They are well 
expressed in the words of Hume: “ The clergy, feeling the 
necessity which they lay under of being protected against the 
violence of princes or the rigour of the laws, were well pleased 
to adhere to a foreign head, who being removed from the fear 
of the civil authority could freely employ the power of the 
whole Church in defending her ancient or usurped properties 
and privileges when invaded in any particular country.” The 
tyranny of princes and the ambition of ecclesiastics were 
between them building up the grand international spiritual 
domination which afterwards cost European monarchies such 
struggles to shake off. 

As the Crown was thus bafiled in deposing the great Church- 
men, so it had to surrender much of its ancient rights in the 
appointing of them. William Rufus, after Anglo-Saxon prece- 
dents, invested Anselm with the symbols of his spiritual 
authority, the ring and the crosier ; but Henry I. was obliged 
to recede, and be satisfied with nominating a bishop for elec- 
tion,t while the Pope gave the investiture and held the veto 
which this implied. John, in the thirteenth century, parted 
with the Crown’s remaining share in these appointments, by 
the terms of Magna Charta, which provided that episcopal 
elections by the clergy should be free from royal dictation. 
While the King’s hand relaxed, that of the Pope tightened ; 


i Hume. te. that bishops should be chosen by 
7 Between 1122 and 1145,it became cathedral chapters.—Hallam, ‘ Mid- 
a rule almost everywhere established, dle Ages,’ vol. i. p. 546. 
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for as disputed elections were carried to Rome, and the multi- 
tude of technicalities introduced into elections made disputes 
frequent, episcopal appointments by the Holy See were far 
from uncommon. Several Archbishops of Canterbury after 
the reign of John owed their promotion to the papal usurped 
prerogative.* Clement V. (1305—14) asserted the right of 
“providing for” the next vacancy in a see by nominating a 
candidate in the bishop’s lifetime.t| John XXII. (1816—34) 
reserved all the bishoprics of Christendom to himself. In 
episcopal patronage then the Popes during the “ noontide ” of 
their ascendancy left the Kings far behind them. We might, 
if it were necessary, show the same struggle going on for the 
patronage of minor benefices. ‘The Pope’s success was very 
considerable ; the King’s success was sufficiently considerable 
to prove that the Pope’s was by usurpation and not of any 
recognised constitutional right. 

After the noonday of the Papacy we see the Crown more 
effectually resisting its antagonist. Edward II.’s feeble adminis- 
tration having passed, and Edward III. having gained some of 
the glories of his reign, at length a decided measure was taken. 
“Tt was the boast of England,” says Hallam, “to have placed 
the first legal barrier to the usurpations of Rome.”{ Edward 
the Third’s famous Statute of Provisors passed in 13850, 
declaring that “the king and other lords shall present unto 
benefices of their own or their ancestors’ foundation, and not 
the bishop of Rome.” It asserts that in case any provision 
or reservation should be made by the Court of Rome, the king 
should for that turn have the patronage; a remedy, remarks 
Hallam,§ which seems a little arbitrary, but the only one that 
could be effectual against the connivance and timidity of 
chapters and spiritual patrons. The historian continues : ‘‘ We 
cannot assert that a statute so nobly planned was executed 
with equal steadiness. Sometimes by royal dispensation, 
sometimes by neglect or evasion, the Papal bulls of provision 


* Hallam, ‘ Middle Ages,’ vol.ii.p. isolated Pragmatic Sanction of Louis 
ibe IX. of France, which was never 

+ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 14. followed up. Ibid., vol. i. p. 36. 

{ Hallam excepts the dubious and § Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 87, 38. 
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were still obeyed, though fresh laws were enacted to the same 
effect as the former. It was found on examination in 1367 
that some clerks enjoyed more than twenty benefices by the 
Pope’s dispensation, and the Parliaments, both of this and of 
Richard II.’s reign, invariably complain of the disregard shown 
to the Statutes of Provisors.” 

Down to the sixteenth century the See of Rome and the 
Crown were virtually almost partners in filling English bishop- 
rics. By means of the bulls which had been made necessary 
before any bishop could be consecrated, and which if withheld 
could create vexatious delays, the Popes retained much indirect 
power. But notwithstanding this, the sovereign’s influence 
decidedly predominated. The chapter of the diocese by the 
congé @élire nominally elected, and the Crown did not since 
Magna Charta name the person to be elected ; but for all that 
the royal will was by some means intimated to the electors, and 
prevailed. Morton in 1486, Deane in 1501, Warham in 1508, 
were undoubtedly advanced to the primacy by the Crown. 
Campeggio solicited an English bishopric, not of the Pope but 
of Wolsey and the King; Cranmer too was nominated by the 
Crown. 

It is very plain then that im the matter of ecclesiastical 
patronage there was no legally recognised Papal supremacy in 
England before the Reformation. ‘The Pope had his influence 
in the appointments, but as soon as he proclaimed a right 
the legislature and the Crown repudiated it. The sovereign, 
although he was at various times andin various degrees obliged 
to yield to pressure and connive at encroachment, on the whole 
kept the reins in his own hands. 


Secr. XIX.—Tue Pore anp tur Crown In Taxation. 


Turning now to the subject of Papal Taxation, it must be 
admitted that there were certain Roman levies acquiesced in 
by public authority through several centuries, together with 
certain others of shorter duration. To all these various fiscal 
burdens a different degree of significance is undoubtedly to be 
attached. The sums, for instance, paid by ecclesiastics the 
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sovereign might leave to themselves without interfering; con- 
tributions, such as Peter-pence,* levied from the laity, might 
have been treated as voluntary donations; while other payments 
might be considered fees for services rendered. There was 
however one annual payment—that originally exacted of King 
John in 1216—which certainly bore the tributary character. 
For more than a century was this degrading burden borne, till 
at length it was abolished by a Parliament of Edward III. 
Peter-pence existed before the Conquest and down to the 
Reformation ; the anuates, contributed by clerics alone, lasted 
about two centuries, from about 1316 to the Reformation. 


Sect. XX.—Tur Pore AND THE CROWN IN JURISDICTION. 


We come at last to the important matter of Jurisdiction, 
which (in the strict meaning of the term)}+ more than any other 
thing belongs to the essential character of sovereignty, respect- 
ing which sovereigns are the most jealous, and where they least 
tolerate any trespassing. The struggle upon this dangerous 
ground was no less persevering than any we have yet studied. 

In the earlier period, as we have seen, the Roman See ex- 
ercised no jurisdiction in English causes; but soon after the 
Conquest attempts were made to appeal to the Pope, at first 
without success. ‘The bishops and barons told Archbishop 
Anselm that it was a thing unheard of for any one to carry his 
cause to Rome without the King’s leave; and one of the Popes 
contemporary with Henry I. made the complaint that the Eng- 
lish sovereigns would suffer no appeals to be brought to him. 
The first concession was made by Stephen, but it was annulled 
in 1164 by Henry II. at the Council of Clarendon, which 
ordained that no appeals should be made to Rome without his 
leave. When however the murder of Becket had surrounded 
Henry’s position with many difficulties, he was obliged at last 
to give way, and by the treaty of Savigny the appeals were per- 
mitted. But the concession was coupled with a condition that 


* Excommunication, aspiritualnot We ueed hardly observe that the 
a civil penalty, protected the pope’s term jurisdiction is very commonly 
interest in this tax. and very loosely employed to denote 

¢ Jus dicendi, as before remarked. authority of any kind. 
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left him virtually master of the situation ; for it was agreed that 
he might exact reasonable securities from any clergyman pro- 
secuting an appeal that they should attempt nothing against 
the rights of his crown. It is evident that in exacting “reason- 
able securities”? he might stretch his demands as far as he 
pleased, and so have it in his power to stop the appeals. Laws 
were made in the reigns of Edward I., Edward III., Richard 
TI., Henry IV., and other kings, for preserving the rights of 
the Crown; but in spite of them all the appeals were persisted 
in, more especially in testamentary and matrimonial causes. 
Yet however ineradicable the habit among their subjects had 
become, the sovereigns of England had never surrendered their 
right, and the law recognised no appellate tribunal besides that 
of the Crown. Thus for instance; in the reign of Henry III. 
a writ was issued by the King in council to the justiciary of 
Dublin, rebuking him for delaying his judgment in a certain 
matter referred to him by the King’s court, and for permitting 
an appeal to Rome. The rebuke was worded in plain language, 
— Asit were declining our trial, you have wished to refer to a 
foreign dignity what was within our jurisdiction and appertain- 
ing to our dignity alone to determine, thereby setting a most 
pernicious precedent.” He was commanded therefore, not- 
withstanding the appeal, on no account to delay his judgment.* 
An Act in 33 Edward III. affirms a spiritual jurisdiction in 
kings derived from a priestly character given them by their 
unction at coronation; and similarly in the reign of Henry VII. 
2 common law judge gave as a reason of the jurisdiction of his 
court in some clerical matter, that “the sovereign is a persona 
miata, for he is a persona as well sacerdotal as lay.” + With 
the reasons here alleged we have nothing to do, being only 
concerned with the fact that the royal jurisdiction in appeals 
was never surrendered. In the reign of Henry IV. it was 
decided that if a man be sued before the Pope’s collector 
(whose jurisdiction rested on the Pope’s bull) concerning a 
matter purely spiritual, the king could prohibit the action, 


* “Royal Supremacy in Matters 1870. 
Ecclesiastical in Pre-Reformation t+ Heywood, p. 5. 
Times,’ p. 18; by B. A. Heywood, 
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inasmuch as he has his own spiritual judges, as archbishops, 
&c., furnished with full power to determine spiritual matters. 
In 16 Richard II. the Statute of Premunire was passed, for 
checking the extravagant assumption of the Popes, chiefly in 
regard to patronage and interference with decisions of the 
king’s court on ecclesiastical subjects. It ordained terrible 
penalties against such as should pursue in the Court of Rome 
anything touching the king or his crown, or who should sue in 
any court in derogation of his regality. This statute remained 
in force down to the period of the Reformation. 


Sect. XXI.—Papan JURISDICTION ACCOUNTED FOR. 


With all this evidence before us, it is perfectly clear that at 
no time prior to the Reformation had the Crown of England 
parted with its supremacy. Whatever ground there has been 
for current fallacies and popular language, it can be suffi- 
ciently explained by administrative abuses. No doubt these had 
been tolerated from time to time, and violations of the royal 
supremacy more or less systematic had been winked at. But 
this is all. The law of the realm is explicit. Blackstone writes : 
—“ The legislature of England doth not, nor ever did, recog- 
nise any foreign power as superior or equal to it in this 
kingdom, or as having the right to give law to any, the 
humblest, of its subjects;” while Bracton, in the 18th cen- 
tnry, wrote of the King that he was “ Dei vicarius tam spiri- 
tualibus quam in temporalibus.” 

Notwithstanding however that this is capable of being made 
so clear by quotations, something further is needed to enable 
us more thoroughly to realise the strange phenomenon of a 
system of unauthorised jurisdiction in the midst of a nation, 
with a popular resort to it so inveterate as to have hitherto 
defied all legislation. The whole history of the rise of this 
condition of things is clear and instructive. It may be read 
in Hallam’s chapters on the Ecclesiastical Power. ‘“ The 
arbitrative authority of ecclesiastical pastors,” he writes, “ if 
not coeval with Christianity, grew up very early in the Church, 
and was natural or even necessary to an insulated and per- 
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secuted society.* Accustomed to feel a strong aversion to 
the imperial tribunals, and even to consider a recurrence to 
them as hardly consistent with their profession, the early 
Christians retained somewhat of a similar prejudice even after 
the establishment of their religion. The arbitration of their 
bishops still seemed a less objectionable mode of settling 
differences. And this arbitrative jurisdiction was powerfully 
supported by a law of Constantine which directed the civil 
magistrate to enforce the execution of episcopal awards.” 
“Tf it was considered almost as a general obligation upon 
the primitive Christians to decide their civil disputes by in- 
ternal arbitration, much more would this be incumbent upon 
the clergy. The canons of several councils in the fourth and 
fifth centuries sentence a bishop or a priest to deposition who 
should bring any suit, civil or even criminal, before a secular 
magistrate.” Hallam considers that the cases here contem- 
plated are those where the defendant was a clerk.| We know 
what a stand was made in England by Henry II. at the 
Council of Clarendon against this encroachment. In Ireland 
at this day a state of things precisely similar prevails. <A 
Roman Catholic population under a Protestant Crown con- 
siders itself as having a similar inducement to what the early 
Church under heathen emperors had for resorting to internal 
settlement of disputes in Church matters; and though this 
may be in the eye of the law but “arbitration,” and the 
resort to it “voluntary,” in practice it is far otherwise. A 
public opinion is carefully fostered that any other course is 
impious ; the conscience is early and late enslaved to the same 
idea; the powers of excommunication support the Church 
rulers in controlling the practice of their flocks; so that in 
point of fact there exists a system of compulsory jurisdiction 
wholly independent of the law of the country. A recent case 
in Ireland, in which a priest of some position was subjected to 
the most rigorous treatment by his superiors for having resorted 
to a lay tribunal against a fellow-priest, brings all clearly before 
us (22). And what prevails now among the Roman Catholic 
population of Ireland prevailed generally over Europe in the 


* See 1 Corinthians, vi. 1—6. + ‘Middle Ages,’ vol. 1, pp. 507-8. 
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middle ages; for though sovereigns were then not Protestant 
but Romanist, it suited the hierarchy just the same to main- 
tain their imperium in imperio, and their whole influence was 
employed in keeping on foot such a spiritual system as would 
make them formidable to princes (23). 

We believe then that we have now before us a sufficient 
account of the “ papal supremacy” before the Reformation, 
the sphere of its action, and the essence of its nature. It 
will be useful to observe that in the sphere of its action there 
is a distinction necessary to be made. In some respects the 
supremacy was directive and controlling only, and in others it 
was judicial and corrective. Under the former head we may 
say that it prescribed certain rules of discipline, which subjects 
could observe consistently with due subordination to their 
sovereign; under the latter, it took the law out of the sove- 
reign’s hand altogether. In the one case a sovereign might 
tolerate it; in the other, to tolerate was to declare its own ab- 
dication. But the habit of tolerating it in the lesser case 
produced the habit of expecting toleration in the greater. 

Having thus traced the rise and growth of these papal inter- 
ferences, we plainly see that they did not affect the Church of 
this country in the fundamental ground of its constitution. 
Long ere they even began the Church of England was a well- 
rooted and flourishing institution, established in her endow- 
ments, and administered by her own powerful hierarchy. Ina 
long and varying course of events, and through the force of 
many circumstances, the interferences gradually gained ground 
and cast their baleful shadow over the Church; but at every 
stage of them the Church of England remained an established 
body, owing nothing whatever in the essence of her constitu- 
tion to that intruding domination. When papal usurpations 
were at their strongest hold, it was not these that made our 
historic Church to be the Church of England, nor did these in 
the slightest degree convert the Church of Hngland into the 
Church of Rome, any more than the tribute and the taxes 
levied by the papal court on English subjects converted the 
England of Edward the First, and the England of the hero of 
Crecy, into a constituent portion of the Roman States. 
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Secr. XXIJ.—Papat SupREMACY IN COLLAPSE BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 


We now come to the effective abrogation of all this Ultra- 
montanism.: In speaking of the legislative termination of 
“papal supremacy,” we of course have to remember that there 
was nothing known to law by this term; but what was taken 
and felt as such, and had much of the force of such, lay in 
certain practices that had grown into use; and it was the 
stopping of these illegalities that extinguished the usurpation. 

Ranke* reminds us that matters had long been in train for 
this revolution all over Europe, and that before the sixteenth 
century had arrived the pillars of papal authority were trembling. 
The kingdoms of Europe had acquired compactness and 
solidity ; and England likewise, having ended its wars of York 
and Lancaster, affords an example of this. The pretensions of 
kings were infinitely higher than they had been at any preceding 
period. Then too the papacy itself had become a_ political 
power, in illustration of which we need only name Julius II. 
(1503—18). What wonder that kings had learnt the lesson 
which this naturally suggested, and that they regarded eccle- 
siastical matters only as a branch of politics? The spiritual 
courts had contrived to monopolise almost all jurisdiction by 
putting the largest construction on the term spiritual;+ what 
wonder therefore that kings also had begun to lose the distinc- 
tion between secular and spiritual, and to deem themselves 
competent to decide in all causes ifin any? ‘‘ It is common,” 
says Ranke, “to represent the papal authority as nearly 
unlimited up to the time of the Reformation; but the fact is 
that the civil governments had possessed themselves of no 
small share of ecclesiastical rights and privileges as early as 
the beginning of the sixteenth or even the latter part of the 
fifteenth century.” ‘In short, throughout all Christendom a 
general struggle was made to curtail the rights of the Pope.” 
“ The ecclesiastical spirit had ceased to pervade and direct the 


* ‘History of the Popes,’ vol. i, p. + Hallam, ‘Middle Ages,’ i, 527: 
25, Eng. Transl, 3rd ed. x Mies f a ; 
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whole existence of the nations of Europe as it had done in 
earlier times. . . . The development of national character 
and national institutions, the progress of civilisation, now 
exercised a mighty and conspicuous influence. The relation 
between the spiritual and temporal powers necessarily under- 
went a complete revolution.” * 


Secr. XXIII.—Crisis or Papan Supremacy In ENGLAND. 


The crisis was brought about by the well-known event in 
Henry the Eighth’s domestic life, and since the day when John 
kneeled to Pandulph the course of papal usurpation had never 
yielded so conspicuous an exhibition. Inacourt of judicature 
presided over by an Italian ecclesiastic bearing the papal com- 
mission the King and Queen of England, after due citation, 
appeared (although only by proxy) on June 18, 1529, that the 
legality of their marriage might be tried. But, it might be 
asked, if the papal supremacy were really an usurpation, and if 
the King felt his supreme jurisdiction the jewel of his crown 
that it is said to be, how is such a scene at a papal tribunal to 
be accounted for? In replying to this natural question, we 
must remember that matrimonial causes were believed in a very 
especial manner to belong to the decision of the Pope himself. 
Even the Conqueror acknowledged that on one occasion, when 
he was bent on marrying his cousin. Whatever might be pro- 
nounced by constitutional lore, this was the deeply-rooted 
popular idea ; and in such a matter the popular sentiment was 
of the utmost consequence. Tor as the annulling of a royal 
marriage involved questions of succession to the Crown and 
civil wars, wherein popular opinion and passion have such 
prodigious scope; it was all-important that Henry should 
proceed upon ground that would be generally recognised as 
valid, rather than upon ground that should seem to the mass of 
the people recondite and antiquarian. Besides which he could 
have had very little doubt that the issue would be according to 
his desire. Constitutionally speaking, this was very dangerous 
ground to take; for what could be a more striking admission 


* © History of the Popes,’ i. 25, 27, 28, 
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of papal supremacy before the whole nation? But Henry’s 
immediate object was not to guard the foundation of the con- 
stitution ; the solution of one especial difficulty interested him 
at that juncture; popes too were waning, and kings were 
waxing; and the King of England, being a despot of the Con- 
queror’s type, must have believed himself quite ‘able to tear 
asunder at any future time the net of papal assumption which 
he was permitting to encompass him. 

Papal supremacy was exhibited in its climax on June 21, 
1529, when the King personally appeared in court with the 
Queen, and actually answered to his name. But, happily, 
Rome ventured on one more step, which at length brought to 
the ground the whole baseless fabric of its usurped “supremacy” 
in England. This step may appear to us the acme of folly; 
but in truth the Pope himself was surrounded by a net from 
which there was no apparent escape. He was assuming the 
office of a judge while entangled in all the politics of Kurope; 
and it is not unlikely he only thought to avoid giving any sen- 
tence at all when he issued the daring brief which reached 
Henry on August 4th, citing him and the Queen to Rome. 
The fact however that it was possible for negotiations to con- 
tinue after this shows how deeply the papal usurpation had 
rooted itself in England. 

In October, 1530, our envoys at Rome alleged a custom of 
the realm which forbad any Englishman leaving the country to 
plead before a foreign tribunal, and which required that appeals 
to Rome should always be sent back to be heard in England. 
When the Pope questioned this, the envoys hinted that he 
would do better not to search too curiously for reasons for what 
had always been taken for certain, lest the reason should be 
inquired into why he, being bishop of Rome, should have juris- 
diction in other churches and over other bishops. This was 
fair warning. But Henry was already taking the first step of 
a series. On September 19, 1530, a proclamation was issued 
threatening severe penalties against whosoever should publish 
anything emanating from the Court of Rome “ containing 
matter prejudicial to the high authority, jurisdiction, and pre- 
rogative royal of this his said realm.” It is important to 
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notice that this proclamation simply embodied the terms of 
a statute of Richard II., showing that the old law of England 
contained sufficient authority to deal the blow against papal 
usurpation. Another instance of this followed in December, 
when the whole body of the clergy were indicted for having, 
seven years previously, acknowledged a legantine mission in 
Cardinal Wolsey, in violation of an ancient though sleeping 
statute of preemunire. 


Sect, XXIV.—ANNATES ABOLISHED. 


‘The first measure of Henry’s reign for limiting the papal 
power over his subjects passed in the spring of 15381, abolish- 
_ ing the payment of annates; and it was declared that, if in 
consequence of this the Pope should refuse his bull for conse- 
crating any bishop, the consecration should take place without 
one, by the archbishop of the province or by bishops to be 
named by the King. There was added likewise the following 
important sentence recognising the Church of England’s 
ancient independence of Rome—‘“ in like manner as divers 
other archbishops and bishops have been heretofore in ancient 
times by sundry the King’s most noble progenitors made, con- 
secrated, and invested, within this realm.” Another clause 
enjoins any papal excommunication or interdict that might be 
issued for enforcing payment of the annates to be disregarded, 
and it orders that divine service and the sacraments shall not 
be interrupted. The series of measures thus introduced did 
not end until 1534, by which time, and not earlier, the papal 
authority in England was cut up by the roots, as far as 
legislative measures could do it. 


Snuor. XX V.—‘ Supreme Hap” AND ‘‘ SUBMISSION OF THE 
CLERGY” IN CONVOCATION. 


But even thus early, in 1531, occurred a startling event, 
the King’s assumption of the title, “Head of the Church of 
England.” This was indeed an innovation, and no precedent in 


English history was quoted for it or pretended. Its real 
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import, and the history oa its origin and continuance, require 
careful notice. 

When, in December, 1530, Henry indicted the whole body of 
the clergy for their violation of the statute of premunire, he 
agreed to remit the penalty upon the payment of a heavy fine. 
For collecting this fine an Act of Convocation was required, and 
when the draft was laid (February 7, 1531) before that body, 
to their great surprise they found that the customary title of 
the sovereign in the preamble was amplified by a remarkable 
interpolation to the effect that he alone was of the English 
Church and clergy “protector and supreme head.” After 
anxious debates Convocation submitted; but it added the 
qualifying clause—‘ so far as the law of Christ allows.” Now 
in accepting the term “‘ supreme head” in its preamble, what . 
did Convocation concede after all? A title, and nothing more. 
It was a title undefined, and therefore in the eye of the law as 
unsubstantial as “defender of the faith.’ We shall meet it 
again further on under other circumstances ; but at the present 
stage, and as far as this proceeding is concerned, we may 
safely regard the phrase as a titular flourish. 

By another measure, in 1582, Convocation declared its 
subordination to the Crown, signing that address to the King 
known as The Submission of the Clergy, acknowledging that 
Convocation can be assembled only by royal permission, and 
promising never to attempt to enforce any canons that have not 
received the royal assent. The address likewise offers to 
submit all previous canons to be revised by a royal commis- 
sion, that those which are found contrary to God’s Word and 
the law of the realm may be abrogated, the rest remaining in 
force by virtue of the royal assent and authority. 


Sror. XXVI.—ParLIAMENTARY MEASURES AGAINST THE 
Papacy. 


Convocation having made these concessions, Parliament pro- 
ceeded to deal its blows against papal usurpation. In 1533 
the Act which prohibited appeals to Rome was passed. In the 
memorable year 1534 there were passed the “ Act of Submis- 
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sion of the Clergy,’ embodying the address of Convocation 
and giving it legislative force; an Act to regulate the election 
and consecration of bishops, condemning all bulls from Rome, 
and commanding the election of the King’s nominees; the Act 
concerning Peter-pence and dispensations, sweeping away all 
that remained of accustomed payments to Rome, and transfer- 
ring from the Pope to the Archbishop of Canterbury certain 
prerogatives of the more spiritual class, such as granting dis- 
pensations. An Act also passed, entitled “‘ The King’s grace 
to be authorised supreme head,” reciting that Convocation 
had recognised the title, and giving it now the force of law. 


Secor. XX VII.—“‘ Supreme Heapsnie” By Henry’s Law. 


Here then we are called upon to look closer into this famous 
designation. The statute enacted “ that the King our sovereign 
lord, his heirs and successors, kings of this realm, shall be 
taken, accepted, and reputed the only supreme head in earth of 
the Church of England, called Anglicana Kcclesia, and shall 
have and enjoy annexed and united to the imperial crown of 
this realm as well the title and style thereof, as all honours, 
dignities, pre-eminences, jurisdictions, authorities, immunities, 
profits, and commodities to the said dignity of supreme head 
of the same Church belonging and appertaining ; and that our 
said sovereign lord, his heirs and successors, kings of this 
realm, shall have full power and authority from time to 
time to visit, repress, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain and 
amend all such errors, heresies, abuses, offences, contempts and 
enormities, whatsoever they be, which by any manner spiritual 
authority or jurisdiction, ought or may lawfully be reformed” (24). 

These words, after conferring the title Head of the Church, 
proceed to bestow upon the sovereign the honours and autho- 
rities belonging to that dignity. But this is not a little vague : 
for who could say what was “belonging” toit? Yet there is no 
mistaking that, without mentioning or in any way recognising 
the Pope and his claims, the words do glance at the privileges 
and emoluments hitherto supposed to be his alone, such as the 


authority to exact fees, to levy taxes, to sanction appointments 
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in the Church. These privileges had never been formally con- 
ceded to the Pope, and strictly speaking required no express 
title to make them over to the Crown; but the idea of the law 
was that if any one should assert that they were necessarily 
the Pope’s as the head of the universal Church, then men were 
to know that the Pope was not the head of the Anglicana 
Ecclesia, which acknowledged no supreme head on earth but 
the King only. The title gave nothing new; it was but a 
striking way of reminding people of what by strict law was the 
king’s already. The Act wanted to assert and save the royal 
prerogative as much as possible, and so fenced it with a new 
and startling title. We would call special attention to the 
words on which we are commenting. They belong only to 
this reign and the following one, and are therefore important 
in the history of the title. We shall refer to them again. 

But the statute proceeds, secondly, to give the Crown sole 
authority to correct all spiritual disorders. Nothing might be 
taken out of the Crown’s jurisdiction on the plea of being 
spiritual. Here we see the Crown’s corrective authority, as 
before it was directive; and this too was an old right, not 
conferred by the title. We invite once more attention to the 
language of the Act just here. It might be too much to assert 
that it runs in no express connection with the title but inde- 
pendently of it. At all events it appears more detachable from 
the title; and we may add that, unlike the directive language 
commented on in the foregoing paragraph, it re-appeared in 
substance when the Act was renewed in a subsequent reign, 
as we shall have occasion to notice again. 

The title thus regarded, denied to the Pope more than it 
gave to the Crown: it conferred on the Crown no functions 
in spiritual matters beyond what had always been recognised 
by law when the law was suffered to be heard. Butit gave anew 
emphasis to the old law, asserting the constitutional right in a 
clear, definite shape, in a popular form, that could not be mis- 
taken or hidden; and that challenged peremptorily and at once 
all gainsayers(25). The title was thus—and the more so because 


of its startling character—of immense practical importance in 
the age when it was assumed. 
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Sect. XX VIJI.—Royan Supremacy no Noveury. 


These measures then entirely stopped the exercise of papal 
jurisdiction, papal patronage, and papal exactions in this 
country ; withdrawing the Church of England absolutely from 
the Pope’s direction and control, placing her independent of 
him, and replacing the Crown in its ancient attitude towards 
the Church (26). More than one eminent writer may be cited as 
corroborating this, and as recognising that the Act of Supre- 
macy introduced nothing essentially novel. Sir Edward Coke, 
speaking of the Acts of Henry VIII., says,—‘ All ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, though usurped, was now restored to the Crown.” 
Blackstone writes that ‘the Crown was restored to its supre- 
macy over spiritual men and causes,” and that the Statute of 
Appeals “was but declaratory of the ancient law of the realm.” 
Dr. Manning, in earlier days, wrote,—‘ If any man will look 
down along the line of early English history, he will see a 
standing contest between the rulers of this land and the bishops 
of Rome. The Crown and Church of England with a steady 
opposition resisted the entrance and encroachment of the 
secularised power of the Pope in England. The last rejection 
of it was no more than a successful effort after many a failure 
in struggles of the like kind.”* 

But it might be asked, and very reasonably, why, if the 
royal supremacy were already in the law and constitution of 
the realm, a fresh law should be needed. If it required an 
Act of the legislature to abrogate the papal supremacy, does 
not that prove the papal supremacy to have been rooted in law 
previously ? But we need only recollect that the legislature, 
besides enacting new and repealing old laws, re-affirms and 
declares forgotten and misunderstood ones. 

The fact is that papal authority had been long and exten- 
sively rooted in popular sentiment under the systematic guidance 
of a powerful hierarchy co-extensive with Western Europe and 
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‘ 
through the traditions of many generations; by which means 
law was cast into the shade and become inoperative. The 
private and voluntary acceptance of ecclesiastical regulations or 
canon law as binding on the conscience, rendering the secular 
law of little practical power where the Church and religion were 
concerned, has been already referred to in the case of Ireland.* 
Recent events in Germany have also supplied good illustrations 
of this. In November, 1871, a measure was introduced into 
the North German Parliament for restraining the usurpation of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the State. ‘The official lan- 
“guage recognised that the State already possessed several 
institutions for its protection against ecclesiastical encroach- 
ments, but as these were found now insufficient, a new statute 
was required. This is just what was done in England under 
Henry VIII.; and what made the interference of Parliament 
more especially requisite under this king, was the very fact 
that he himself had given so conspicuous and so powerful a 
sanction to the usurpation. His mere repudiation of it was 
not enough now: its illegality must be placed beyond all 
possible contradiction by solemn acts of the legislature. What- 
ever the old law might have authorised, it was now at all 
events, since the matrimonial trial, insufficient, and must be 
reinforced by a new enactment. The very idea of the papal 
authority must be eradicated from the minds of the people at 
all hazards; for such a mischievous ambiguity clouding the 
legitimacy of a royal succession might plunge the nation once 
more into generations of civil war. ‘This is quite enough to 
account for the action of the legislature, and to show the 
imperative necessity of it. If there should still be in our 
minds any lingering misgiving as to the soundness of this view, 
it may be dissipated by watching a striking parallel in our con- 
stitutional history a century later. Those celebrated statutes 
the Petition of Right and the Declaration of Rights, relating 
to the limits of the royal prerogative and the subject’s obe- 
dience, did not, any more than the Act of Supremacy, introduce 
a thing really new; they were not intended for the making of a 
new law, nor for the unmaking of an old one; they had simply 
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become necessary for the purpose of eradicating from the 
popular mind abuses which political controversies had engen- 
dered, and of placing old principles in a clear and unquestioned 
light. In the language of Lord Macaulay—“ they purport to 
be merely recitals of the old polity of England. They do not 
establish free government as a salutary improvement, but claim 
it as an undoubted and immemorial inheritance.”* Precisely 
similar language may be-written of the Act of Supremacy. It 
purports to be merely the recital of the old polity of England. 
It does not establish a royal supremacy as a salutary improve- 
ment, but claims it as an undoubted and immemorial inherit- 
ance. ‘The theory and fundamental law of the Constitution in 
regard to the royal supremacy was in the reign of Henry VIII. 
what it ever had been; but practically things were out of 
balance, and a silent encroachment of an alien claim long con- 
nived at had to be thrust off, beaten back, rooted out of the 
popular conscience, by a statutory recital of ancient facts and 
principles. Such was the real meaning of the Act of Supre- 
macy of Henry the Highth. 


Secr. XXIX.—Euizasetuan Act oF SUPREMACY. 


Under Edward VI. the royal Title and the Act of Supremacy 
continued without material alteration. Under Mary they were 
repealed, and the papal authority re-entered. 

Under Elizabeth the Marian enactments were cancelled, and 
a series of statutes repudiated anew the papal usurpations. In 
1559 the supremacy of the Crown was once more affirmed, 
with variations in the Act which we must not omit to notice. 
The title “ Head of the Church” was not revived; nor was any 
corresponding title given to the Queen. She was in one passage 
of the Act, as we shall see, affirmed to be, as a matter of fact, 
the only supreme governor of the realm, but there was no 
bestowal of a title to that effect as in the Henrican Act. Of 
course therefore she was not invested with any pre-eminences or 
authorities “ belonging or appertaining” to any title. Thus 


* Essay on Sir William Temple in ‘Critical and Historical Essays,’ vol. ii. 
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the Act does not, as Henry’s Act did, contain the words that 
might be held to cover the Queen’s supremacy in regulating 
Church synods, and appointing to sees, or in any way control- 
ling the action of the Church. In other words, the directive 
language in the old title disappeared with the title. But 
directive power was hers none the less; the law abundantly 
secured all such prerogatives to the sovereign independently of 
this statute. The Elizabethan Act of Supremacy confined 
itself to one point, and that the main point, the 17th section 
providing, as Henry’s statute had similarly provided, “that 
such jurisdictions, privileges, superiorities, and pre-eminences, 
spiritual and ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual and ecclesiastical 
power or authority hath hitherto been, or may lawfully be, 
exercised or used for the visitation of the ecclesiastical state 
and persons, and for reformation, order, and correction of the 
same, and of all manner of errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, 
offences, contempts, and enormities, shall for ever, by the 
authority of this present Parliament, be united and annexed to 
the imperial Crown of this realm.” 

In these words the Crown is invested with authority to 
correct and punish. That is all. Nothing whatever is said 
about its supreme authority in appointing to dignities or con- 
trolling synods or canons. How fairly soever the royal pre- 
rogative in these matters may in the usage of speech come 
within the meaning of the word ‘“‘ supremacy,” the Elizabethan 
statute does not recognise this, but limits itself to one special 
meaning of the word. It says in effect “that all legally 
coercive authority for the punishment of heresy or other 
spiritual offences shall flow from the sovereign alone.” No one 
in England shall be subjected to punishment against his will 
on any pretence whatever, religious or secular, except by the 
courts of the sovereign. All jurisdiction that is lawful, if itis to 
have obligatory force, shall be exercised by the sovereign alone. 
Let us put this in the clearest light by imagining a case. 

A person, we will suppose (since the Toleration Act), appears 
one day in the public streets, affirming before an audience the 
doctrine of Particular Redemption. A passer-by believing this 
to be heresy, summons the preacher into the sovereign’s court, 
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that he may be corrected and silenced. Does the 1 Eliz. ¢. 1, 
sect. 17, either correct and silence the teacher or else support 
him? No; the court refuses to entertain the complaint, as the 
trial of such charge would not be a “lawful” exercise of the 
royal authority, the law nowhere authorising the Crown to 
adjudicate under those circumstances. 

But let us suppose another case :—that same plaintiff has 
hired a teacher, we will ‘assume, to teach him and his friends 
the doctrine of General Redemption, while the teacher in 
violation of his engagement proceeds to advocate before them 
and in their premises the contrary doctrine of Particular 
Redemption. Heis summoned into court. Does the sovereign’s 
judge refuse the hearing? No; he calls for the terms of the 
contract between the litigant parties; ascertains what the 
teacher and his employer had agreed to consider heresy, and 
gives sentence accordingly. ‘The judge may be appealed from, 
and the case would then go before some supreme court ap- 
pointed for such circumstances under the sovereign’s authority 
and there be decided. ‘This would be “lawful;” and if this 
were to occur, 1 Eliz. c. 1 would have done its work. 

But this Act differs in another respect from the corresponding 
one of Henry, providing in its 19th section an oath to be taken 
by all ecclesiastical persons, as follows :—“I, A. B., do utterly 
testify and declare in my conscience that the Queen’s highness 
is the only supreme governor of this realm, and of all other her 
highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual and 
ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal.” 

In these words we have A. B. declaring in his conscience 
that the sovereign is what the Act declares the sovereign to be. 
But then if the Act declares it, that is the grand point, and 
A. B.’s conscience cannot alter it. It may be expedient to 
extort the declaration from him; a misguided popular senti- 
ment may thus be eradicated, and men’s consciences may be 
delivered from an obligation of secretly holding a foreign 
jurisdiction binding. ‘The declaration therefore, however an 
expedient of temporary and exceptional necessity according to 
the circumstances of the times, is immaterial in regard to any 
prerogative or right it confers on the Crown. It may assist in 
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getting the Act better complied with; that is all. The Act 
makes the sovereign so and so, whatever A. B. may choose to 
say. And this likewise we must observe, that the Act makes 
the sovereign so and so, whatever may be the title it puts into 
A. B’s mouth. This title then is likewise immaterial, and the 
authority conferred by the Act is all in all. The Act gives 
Elizabeth no title at all, but asserts as a matter of fact that she 
is the only supreme governor: she has none superior to her 
in her realm, and none co-ordinate with her. 

Bearing this in mind, we shall estimate the history of the 
title “Head of the Church” in its true light. Henry the 
Seventh and Henry the Eighth were each supreme in his 
dominions. Henry the Seventh was not called Head of the 
Church, but Henry the Eighth was. What difference did 
this make? <A public, formal, and explicit assertion was 
made by Henry the Eighth, which was not made by Henry the 
Seventh, that he intended all authority in law to be exercised 
in the name of the Crown alone; that the ancient constitution 
of England should be strictly observed in this matter; and 
that no intrusion of a foreign power should any longer be 
tolerated or connived at. Edward the Sixth continued to 
maintain the assertion, and wore the title which proclaimed it. 
Mary receded from it. Elizabeth re-expelled all papal intrusion 
as absolutely as her father had done: she was not a whit less 
supreme in her dominions. But she did not receive by law 
the title of Head of the Church, nor the title of Governor of the 
Church, though she allowed her subjects to address her as such. 
The title in fact was immaterial, merely honorary, but the Act 
which guarded her authority, with a title or without one, was 
everything. As in Henry’s Act, the title and the language 
referring to it did not give him what was not really his 
without them ; so in Elizabeth’s, the omission did not prevent 
her retaining rights that were already hers. After Eliza- 
beth no sovereign bore the title of “head” or “ governor,” 
although it is one of the popular delusions that ‘“ Head 
of the Church” is, as much as “ Defender of the Faith,” a 
portion of the style of Queen Victoria. Some think that 
it lies concealed in the abbreviation “and so forth,” but an 
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et-cetera title is no title, nor is a title avoided and unavowed 
any title at all (27). If in common parlance the sovereign 
is called Head of the Church, there is no harm in it, provided 
the right thing be meant. Queen Victoria, although she bears 
not the title, enjoys the prerogatives which that title was meant 
to grace and decorate. She is supreme over all persons and 
in all causes that may be lawfully brought before her tribunals, 
whether spiritual or temporal, whether those persons or causes 
belong or relate to the Church of England, the Roman Catholic 
communion, or any Nonconformist denomination. 

Then as to the declaratory oath, the cause of the royal 
supremacy logically requires it no more than it does a title for 
_ the sovereign; so that in the reign of William the Third 
clause 19 in the Elizabethan Act was struck out, and the repu- 
diation of the Pope’s supremacy was alone retained. Even 
this repudiation was not logically necessary, and in the reign 
of Victoria it was abandoned. Yet is Queen Victoria in every 
possible particular as supreme as Elizabeth and Henry the 
Eighth were. ‘They were, and she is, supreme administrator, 
by her judges, of the law over ecclesiastical as well as over 
secular persons, over one denomination as wel] as another, and 
her Court of Chancery, which controls the administration of 
all voluntary religious bodies possessing property will decide 
such questions as whether or no the ordinance of baptism be 
indispensable among the Baptists.* 


Sect. XXX.—Tur Cuurcu on Royvant SUPREMACY. 


Having studied the statutory language which asserts the 
royal supremacy, let us now turn to the official language of 
the Church herself. The 87th of the Articles of Religion, 
Of the Cwil Magistrate, belonging to the year 1564, acknow- 
ledges the sovereign to have the chief power in her dominions, 
“unto whom the chief government of all estates of this realm, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes, doth apper- 
‘ tain, and is not nor ought to be subject to any foreign jurisdic- 
tion.” Princes should rule all states and degrees committed 
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to their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, and restrain with the civil sword the stubborn and evil 
doers. It is the jurisdictional supremacy that this article refers 
to; and accordingly it concludes with this clause—“ The 
Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England.” 

The oath sworn to the bishop previous to ordination is to 
the same effect. At that part of the service the rubric en- 
joining the oath calls it the “‘ Oath of the King’s Supremacy,” 
while the title at the head is, “The Oath of the King’s 
Sovereignty.” Supremacy then is sovereignty, having especial 
view to the claims made on behalf of papal jurisdiction. 

In the canons of 1604, the first two relate to this subject. 
Their titles are respectively—‘ The King’s Supremacy over 
the Church of England in causes ecclesiastical to be main- 
tained,” and “Impugners of the King’s Supremacy censured.” 
We must observe here that the title of Canon I. speaks of the 
King’s supremacy “ over the Church of England,” though the 
body of the canon does not adopt this expression, but includes 
all persons in the realm. There was no Church recognised 
by any public authority as existing in England but the Church 
of England; and the words of the title are not employed to 
distinguish that communion from other communions in Eng- 
land, but from other national Churches. The sovereign asserts 
his supremacy over the Church of his own realm alone, not 
over that of other realms(28). What these canons then enjoin is 
that all ecclesiastical persons should repudiate the papal, and 
maintain the royal, supremacy in regard to causes and juris- 
diction. Canon XXXYI. contains an article to be subscribed 
by all persons who come to be ordained, and by clergymen 
before admitted to livings, commencing— That the King’s 
majesty under God is the only supreme governor of this 
realm.” Canon LY. contains, in the course of the form of 
prayer for preachers, the sovereign’s name with this addition— 
“King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, defender of 
the faith, and ‘supreme governor in these his realms, and all 
other his dominions and countries, over all persons, in all 
causes, as well ecclesiastical as temporal.” In all these pass- 
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ages the language is clear; the King shall be supreme and 
without a rival in the jurisdiction of his own realm. The 
canons contemplate no other field for the exercise of the royal 
supremacy than the causes and courts of law; they say nothing, 
hint nothing, about such matters as exercising patronage, pro- 
moting to bishoprics, authorising canons, or ordering prayers. 
The royal supremacy spoken of in the statutes of the realm, 
and in the official language of the Church, has no bearing 
whatever on these things; it simply asserts the sovereign to be 
the fountain of law in his own realm. 


Sect. XXXI.— Soverrricn SupREMACY AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
SUPREMACY. 


The statutable meaning then, and the Church’s own 
meaning, of the royal supremacy is clear and definite, and it 
would have been well if we could always confine the phrase to 
this meaning. But it is now impossible. An _ unofficial 
meaning has gathered round the phrase, is recognised in 
popular language, and is sanctioned by great names, and this 
it is impossible to ignore. Perhaps it was encouraged by the 
language in Henry’s Supremacy Act, such as “ authority be- 
longing to the dignity of supreme head,” terms omitted in the 
Act of Elizabeth, and therefore repealed by it. Hooker him- 
self has sanctioned this expanded sense.* Accordingly we 
must enter upon it. ‘The royal supremacy then, in its 
wider acceptation, is directive besides being corrective, and 
must be considered as including that administrative control, of 
which the appointing of bishops, authorising Convocations, 
and setting apart certain religious days, are the most 
familiar specimens. Certainly if we have regard only to the 
ordinary signification of words, there is no reason why supre- 
macy should not include all this. It may be conceived of as 
a sort of presidency occupied by the sovereign, wherein he 
exercises certain prerogatives or privileges, confined indeed 
within a certain sphere, but in that sphere supreme. The 
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great mischief is that some persons seem positively unaware of 
both these senses attaching to the phrase; the statutable sense, 
and the unofficial popular sense ; some get one exclusively into 
their heads, and some exclusively the other. Hence endless 
misunderstanding, perplexity, and confusion. It were to be 
wished that some person of weight, distinctly recognising both 
senses, would suggest such distinguishing epithets as would be 
generally adopted. In the Irish Church Debate of 1869 the 
royal supremacy in both its aspects was, by at least two eminent 
speakers (29), plainly recognised, and one of these was led to dis- 
tinguish the especial aspect of the supremacy he was speaking 
of by the epithet ‘ ecclesiastical.” The other aspect, how- 
ever, he did not sufficiently designate, The author of these 
pages would, while adopting “ ecclesiastical” thus introduced 
for one epithet, venture for the second to take the hint in our 
ordination service, where what is termed the royal supremacy 
is just afterwards called the royal sovereignty. If then we 
adopt the term sovereign supremacy for that supreme prero- 
gative contemplated by the statute and by the official language 
of the Church; and the term ecclesiastical swpremacy to de- 
scribe the prerogative of privilege and direction which the 
sovereign enjoys in Church administration, it will at least suit 
the purpose of this Essay. 


Sect. XXXII.—Royan Supremacy: anp EsTABLISHMENT. 


When it is sometimes said that establishment is the royal 
supremacy, it is plainly the ecclesiastical royal supremacy that is 
contemplated. If, however, the argument of this Essay holds 
good, it would be more correct to say that the royal ecclesiastical 
supremacy is based on, and is a consequence of, establishment, 
than that it 7s establishment. The Church is established in its 
property by law; and the law which thus establishes the 
Church does so under circumstances and conditions, some of 
these conditions being that the sovereign shall enjoy certain 
privileges and prerogatives in the administration of its affairs, 
or, in other words, shall enjoy an ecclesiastical supremacy. 

Then this is to be noticed, that the law which establishes the 


* 
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Church likewise regulates the action of the royal ecclesiastical 
supremacy. It is but a sarcastic humour, and not a reflecting 
or a candid one, that affects to confound supremacy with arbi- 
trariness or despotism. The proof of this is that no one ever 
dreams of making this confusion in secular matters or politics. 
The sovereign is by law supreme in the constitution. The 
Queen can create peers, dissolve Parliament, choose her 
ministers, by virtue of her supremacy in the commonwealth. 
But every one understands and acknowledges that this is only 
exercised within carefully recognised limits and after strict 
precedents. Her supremacy in secular things is not only regu- 
lated by precedents and public opinion, but actually controlled 
by law ; in other words, it is legal, and not arbitrary or despotic. 
The Queen cannot dismiss her judges at her will, nor raise a 
tax by her sign-manual, nor exact obedience to any proclama- 
tion she may choose to issue. Her ecclesiastical supremacy is 
similarly limited, in some things by precedent and public 
opinion, in others by actual law. She cannot confer the profits 
of a living on any one not instituted by the bishop; nor oblige 
a bishop to ordain a particular person; nor compel the use 
of any particular prayer in a church; nor can the sovereign 
officiate in church services within consecrated walls. It ought 
not to be needful to point out these distinctions between supre- 
macy and its counterfeits. In the days of Elizabeth it was 
needful to do so only on account of “‘some slanderous folks” (80). 


Sror. XXXIIJ.—Royau EccresiAsticaAL SUPREMACY IN 
ACTION. 


The royal ecclesiastical supremacy is seen in exercise in 
various ways. The nomination to bishoprics is one of the 
most familiar. ‘The control over the meetings and action of 
Convocation is another. The true place of Convocation in 
the constitution of the realm, to be discovered in the forms and 
technical phraseology of its proceedings rather than in current 
popular language, is important to be observed. Convocation 
bears some analogy to Parliament, which makes its difference 
from Parliament the more striking. Thus for instance; the 
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sovereign is not the head of Convocation. Convocation, while 
exercising legislative functions, is not the sovereign’s council or 
ecclesiastical adviser, although it may be so considered in the 
special instance of its receiving the royal “ Letter of Business” ; 
in which case it discharges a duty somewhat resembling that of 
the “Parliamentary Committee” appointed to examine and 
report. Nor is the sovereign a constituent part of Convocation, 
as he is of Parliament. The sovereign does not summon 
Convocation, although he does summon Parliament. The sove- 
reign issues his writ under the Great Seal to the constituents 
(through the proper organ) for the election of members of Par- 
liament; but Convocation is summoned by the archbishop’s 
mandate, not the sovereign’s. The archbishop however cannot 
issue his mandate without the Royal Writ directing him to 
do so. Again, Acts of Parliament are made in the name of the 
King—“ be it enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
the Commons in Parliament assembled;” but canons are not 
made by the King with the advice of Convocation, but by Con- 
vocation alone, its appropriate phraseology being—“ We decree 
and ordain.”* Convocation, on receiving the Royal Licence, 
may make canons, which however cannot be enforced without 
the royal assent. These facts are instructive, showing that 
the Church of England in Convocation is not a department 
of the Crown, but though under the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the Crown is constitutionally distinct from it (31). 

Another exercise of the royal ecclesiastical supremacy is in 
setting apart days of national religious service with public 
prayers. In this proceeding the sovereign’s Privy Council 
orders the archbishop to compose a form of prayer, in the 
preparation of which he is left entirely unfettered, either by 
suggestion or revision. The Council orders the prayer to be 
printed and distributed at the public expense, and further 
orders that the prayer be used in all the Churches of England 
and Wales. Such prayers are in truth “ State-ordered,” but 
certainly not “ State-made.” 


* See Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Remarks on the Royal Supremacy, i Letter to 
the Bishop of London,’ Murray, 1850, p. 30. : SL ae oh eral 
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Sect. XXXIV.—Royat Eccuesrastican SuPREMACY IN 
ENGLAND, ScoOTLAND, AND ELSEWHERE. 


If establishment has introduced a royal ecclesiastical supre- 
macy in the Church of England, how does it happen, one might 
ask, that in the sister Church of Scotland we do not observe 
the same thing? To this we reply that that species of control 
really does exist in the Kirk, although it is not the fashion to 
call it by the name of royal supremacy, and indeed the phrase 
is studiously avoided. It is not necessary that the supremacy 
now under consideration should be exercised precisely in the 
same way or to the same extent in two established churches, 
any more than it is necessary that because established they 
should both use one prayer-book. Different churches have 
different customs, different traditions, different developments ; 
the histories of their establishment are different, and the legis- 
lature which establishes the churches may or may not recognise 
the customs and allow them. The historical circumstances 
in fact of these two churches, and the marked contrast of the 
events in the midst of which their establishment was born, 
have made all the difference. Thus in Scotland the General 
Assembly has considerably more latitude both in its meeting 
and in the enforcement of its acts than the English Convoca- 
tion; in which respects therefore the northern church has 
more freedom and privilege than her English sister. The 
histories of the two institutions must be consulted to account 
for the difference. The laws which established the Kirk have 
permitted her to pass her own regulations for the management 
of her affairs without obliging her every time to obtain special 
licence and special royal assent; she has, asit were, a general 
leave to make her own bye-laws. While on the other hand, 
the laws which have established the Church of England have 
allowed precedents of quite a different nature to grow up; by 
which it has come to be the rule that all her regulations, to be 
binding, must have the special revision and sanction of the 
Crown. But the royal ecclesiastical supremacy does in reality 


touch both churches, though in a different manner and measure. 
F 
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In the General Assembly of the Kirk a layman presides, repre- 
senting the sovereign and bearing his commission; without 
whose presence at the opening there is no valid Assembly nor 
any valid acts(32). In the English Convocation, on the other 
hand, the Primate presides. Nor is the advantage by any 
means all on one side. The Church of Scotland may find 
herself unwittingly enacting rules conflicting with the common 
law of the land, exposing her executive to penalties, as she 
found to her cost in the patronage controversy of 1834—43; 
while the Church of England, if her canons are enacted with 
all the requisite formalities, fears no such contingency. It was 
a judgment of the House of Lords, hostile to the legislation 
of the General Assembly, that precipitated the Free Church 
Secession in 1848. 

In regard to Privy Council prayer-orders there is a difference 
according to the special circumstances of the two Churches. 
The Church of England worships with set formularies, and it 
is ordered by the Lords of the Privy Council that the Arch- 
bishop do prepare a form, and the ministers are ordered to use 
it. The Kirk worships without formularies, and consequently 
my Lords order that the ministers be requested to offer prayers 
in their own way. 

In the matters then of church legislation and occasional special 
prayers the two Churches differ, not because the royal eccle- 
siastical supremacy prevails in only one of them, but because 
of the varying circumstantial details with which the Churches 
were established and that supremacy with them. If we may be 
plain, we account for the difference thus. The English Church, 
with its prelatic constitution and its having come down in 
history with traditions of great power in the commonwealth, 
and especially great Ultramontane power, has occasioned the 
royal ecclesiastical supremacy to be exercised in her with con- 
sidererable jealousy. The Kirk has had no such traditions. 
She has had power too, but this has been domestic, not ultra- 
montane. Atthe period of her establishment moreover (1690) 
the day of ecclesiastical domination in the State seemed to 
have passed away, and the Crown’s jealousy relaxed accordingly. 
The form therefore rather than the power of the royal eccle- 
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siastical supremacy has been preserved in that Church. The 
State has been as the touch of a little finger in Scotland, but in 
England the steady grasp of the hand (38). 

This branch of our subject will be more complete by the 
consideration of a few additional illustrative facts. We have 
spoken of stipendiary church establishments, which makes it 
necessary that we should characterise the Roman Catholic body 
in England andin Ireland. In both countries this communion 
receives stipends from the public revenues, for ministering to 
the army, to workhouses, and to prisons. In Ireland it has, 
in addition, been endowed with a college and a capital sum of 
money. Does our view then require us to admit the Roman 
Catholic communion existing within the United Kingdom as 
belonging to the category of established churches? Most cer- 
tainly it does. In an inquiry like the present we must not 
permit our progress to be obstructed by current phraseology or 
by the want of it; and a comprehensive survey, with an attempt 
to bring terms as nearly as possible into the shape of definitions, 
will lead us sometimes into unexpected positions, which, as we 
must not shrink from them, we trust will not expose us to the 
suspicion of affecting paradox. ‘To affirm not only that the 
Church of Ireland was not disestablished by the Act of 1869, 
but also that the Roman Catholic communion is established 
there and likewise in England, is startling we must admit. 

During the Irish Church debate in the House of Commons* 
an eminent statesman asserted with much emphasis that the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland was “ established ;”” mean- 
ing by the term that it was planted and fixed there as a powerful 
organisation under papal authority. There is no objection to 
this language any more than there would be to our saying that 
a Wesleyan connexion has been established in such a town 
under the authority of Conference. But the term “ establish- 
ment,” while speaking of churches, is commonly understood as 
being by law, even when those words are not expressly added ; 
and it is only thus that we employ it. When therefore we say 
that the Roman Catholic communion is established in Ireland, 
we are not speaking in Mr. Disraeli’s sense. 


* On clause 2, in committee. 
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The Roman body in Ireland is by law established in various 
stipendiary chaplaincies, and in a college; but not in those 
ancient ecclesiastical endowments—the cathedrals and parish 
churches. In possession of the latter the Church of Ireland 
alone is established. We may make a similar statement in 
regard to England, omitting the college. There can be no 
difficulty in assenting to this statement; nor is there anything 
in it to throw the least logical disturbance into that view of 
establishment which we maintain in this Essay to be the correct 
one. The Roman Catholic Church, possessed of chaplaincies at 
the public cost and under the authoritiy of law, is one of the 
varieties of establishment, and a variety to which the word is 
not popularly applied ; but the establishment need not be the 
less a fact on that account. It came in by degrees and without 
observation. It was not enacted by a formal and compre- 
hensive measure challenging public attention by any obtrusive 
nomenclature; and therefore no one thought of calling it an 
establishment by law. When however we are studying facts, 
and classifying them according to fundamental resemblances, 
we must not be deterred from giving a name which we find 
fairly belonging to varieties which have somehow hitherto 
escaped due attention. 

But in these two established Churches in Ireland where is 
that royal supremacy in ecclesiastical matters which we have 
in this Essay connected so distinctly with establishment? We 
reply that the non-existence of it in these instances would 
create no difficulty for us. For although ecclesiastical supre- 
macy is exercised only in a church by law established, it by no 
means follows that it must be exercised there. We have just 
seen how this supremacy or control is less in Scotland than it 
is in England, arising from a difference in the circumstances of 
the two Churches; and there would be no difficulty in going a 
step further and imagining a church where control would be 
still less than it is in the Kirk, or even where it would be 
entirely wanting. A little reflection will show that the degree 
of this control is purely a matter of policy; it may be much 
and real; it may be nominal, it might be nil. It might not be 
worth government's while to claim any control or to be troubled 


. 
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with its exercise ; and that, purely on account of the weakness 
and insignificance of the church established ; or indeed it might 
for other reasons be impracticable (34). The circumstances 
and the particular nature of the establishment would influence 
the policy and make all the difference. Establishment in 
special chaplaincies with quarterly salaries might not call for 
an ecclesiastical supremacy so stringent as an establishment in 
freehold parochial and episcopal estates. An establishment 
in modest fabrics with slender plats does not necessitate so 
much governmental control as one in rich glebe-lands, tithes, 
and noble edifices with flocking congregations. 

Speaking however with absolute precision, the Roman Catholic 
communion is not without the ecclesiastical supremacy; for 
nothing else than this is the veto on a chaplain’s appointment 
and a power of stopping the stipend which the government 
authorities possess. Asa matter of fact, this control is exer- 
cised in a manner as little interfering as possible. Government 
recognises the rulers of the Church and their authority over 
subordinates, and if a bishop suspends a chaplain from spirit- 
ual functions, it is content if it can avoid asking the reason, 
and simply ceases to employ the chaplain. The latter, in such 
an event, should he believe himself to have sustained an injury 
in his estate, can appeal to the civil courts for redress. The 
circumstances of the case are presumed not to require a more 
stringent control than this. Those circumstances might have 
been otherwise. Mr. Pitt was willing to grant the Roman 
Church in Ireland a much higher position; he would have 
established it in a stipendiary parochial ministry; but in return 
he would have required for government more influence and 
stronger checks ; in fact, would have insisted on some species 
of concordat. But suppose a chaplain to receive from his 
superiors a sentence of suspension, which he averred to be 
invalid, the civil courts supporting him in this averment; what 
course would be open to government ? To deprive the chaplain 
were to stultify the civil authority of the State, and this would 
be impossible. To continue him in office would be to side 
against the Church authority and stultify its acts, employing a 
priest at the altar who might be under the ban of excommuni- 
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cation. Yet it is difficult to see what else than this the govern- 
ment could do; and here we should have a conspicuous example 
of royal ecclesiastical supremacy in action in this type of an 
established church. It would be a no less conspicuous ex- 
ample of a State establishing a church whose spiritual autho- 
rity it had ecclesiastical supremacy enough to resist, but was 
without any constitutional means of regulating (35). 

Touching now very briefly upon other instances, we may 
observe that some of the colonial governments grant annual 
subsidies to Christian denominations, without any interference 
however in their internal management. Various American 
States, as we shall further on have occasion to notice, left their 
old “disestablished” churches in possession of fabrics and 
endowments; so poor however were these in general, that no 
right of control whatever was retained. 

It is clear then that the Ecclesiastical Supremacy of the 
State within established churches is regulated by policy and 
convenience. In all other countries it varies according to the 
manifold circumstances of the Church and the State. But the 
principle is invariable, and, it cannot be denied, it is necessary. 
The nice and considerate adjustment of the civil and eccle- 
siastical claims requires Christian temper and wisdom in leading 
men on both sides, equally free from secular overbearing and 
ecclesiastical arrogance. ‘The principle, we need hardly say, is 
never lost sight of in this country, or never for long, by 
public men. Before the Church of Ireland was reduced, it was 
distinctly held out that the control which the State would con- 
tinue to exercise over her internal affairs would be in propor- 
tion to the amount of influence which the “ disestablishing ” 
Act might leave to her (36); and similar language is perpetually 
employed in regard to the Church of England whenever the 
question of reducing her is discussed (87). 

Before passing on, we would here notice more particularly 
the somewhat vague phrase “connection between Church and 
State,” which is often, but very wrongly, thought equiva- 
lent to “establishment.” It has reference principally to the 
exercise of the royal ecclesiastical supremacy, and therefore it 


varies in different established churches from much to little or 
nothing. 
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We may sum up, then, by saying that the established Church 
of England is very intimately connected with the State; the 
established Church of Scotland less intimately ; the established 
Churches of Ireland still less; the established churches in 
some of the colonies hardly at all. Why colonial governments, 
at all events the younger ones, require no more “connection 
between Church and State ” is obvious: the churches have no 
power at present to embarrass them, and therefore government 
have no motives for encumbering themselves with such matters ; 
while it is also their policy to encourage the settlement of their 
land and secure order and good conduct among their people by 
all the aid they can bestow for the propagation of religion (88). 

On the other hand it is quite conceivable that governments 
would feel themselves under the necessity, for their own defence, 
to maintain a connexion between Church and State more in the 
way of control than of privilege. Nay, matters might come to 
such a pass that it would be necessary to make the connexion 
one of control alone, without any privilege. Even a non- 
established church, it is just conceivable, might from circum- 
stances become so perilous and obstructive to government, or 
so unfavourable to public morality, that it would be necessary 
to exercise over it the most watchful control, drawing tighter 
and tighter, in this sense, the connexion between Church and 
State (39). 


Secr. XXX V.—Royau SovEREIGN SUPREMACY. 


The royal sovereiyn supremacy affects all bodies equally 
whether the Church or Nonconformist. The law courts may 
be appealed to, and if appealed to will decide disputes for 
them in all cases alike ; they will determine whether a clergy- 
man may kneel at a certain prayer, or whether a Baptist 
minister may withhold the sacramental elements from the un- 
baptized. Ifthe members of the Nonconformist bodies prefer 
to settle their controversies without publicity by voluntarily 
resorting to courts of their own, in other words to arbitration, 
that is another matter; but any one of them who is aggrieved 
may sue at the sovereign’s court on matters especially affecting 
their own denomination, its doctrine or its discipline (40). The 
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Churchman and Dissenter differ in this, under litigant cireum- 
stances, that the Churchman’s church being established by 
law, his case will be tried by standards which the law of its 
establishment has provided; while the Dissenter’s church being 
of the nature of a private association, his case will be tried as a 
breach of private contract. The sovereign’s judges will try the 
Churchman’s case and the Dissenter’s case, though in different 
courts. The Dissenter will bring his case into the Court of 
Chancery, with an appeal to the House of Lords. The Church- 
man may be brought into a common law court on a breach of 
the Act of Uniformity,* and an appeal will lie to the Lords ; or 
he may be tried by his bishop (in the Diocesan Consistory 
Court, or the Court of Arches),} appealing to the sovereign in 
council. Hither the sovereign’s judges therefore, or the sove- 
reign in person (41), give the ultimate decision, by virtue of the 
royal sovereign supremacy reaching to every subject in the 
realm. ‘The royal ecclesiastical supremacy does not touch 
this question; but establishment or non-establishment may 
determine the particular mode and channel in which the sove- 
reign supremacy deals with the case, the law having arranged 
that appeals from Colonial Courts, the Admiralty Court, and 
the Arches Court, shall be to the sovereign in council, while 
appeals from all other courts shall be to the House of Lords (42). 


Sror. XXX VI.—MIstTakes RECTIFIED. 


Having thus established, as we hope, the true sense of the 
terms by which our position as a national Church may be fitly 
described, we now adduce one or two instances of misunder- 
standing, in rectifying which we shall perhaps still further 
elucidate our exposition. ‘“‘ Henry the Eighth founded a new 
Church in England’”—is a frequent form of sarcasm. If a 
new Church was founded in the reign of Henry VIIL., it is 
very strange that eminent men of that day were so little aware 
of it. It must have been re-founded after Mary’s death, and 


* See Lord Shaftesbury’s speech in February 19th, 1872. 
the Lords’ Debate on the Ecclesias- + The judge of this court is 
tical Courts and Registries Bill, appointed by the Metropolitan. 
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then succeeded a new set of eminent men wholly unaware of 
what was taking place. Indeed those ecclesiastics were not 
babes that they should see a new Church founding or re- 
founding, and yet go on so unsuspiciously talking and writing 
of “the Church,” “the Church of England,” ‘ Anglicana 
Keclesia,’ meaning the historic communion which from so 
many generations had descended to their day. Cranmer, 
Jewel, and their brethren, were learned men and able theolo- 
gians, living in times when it was perfectly well understood 
what a church was; and where do they talk of a new church 
being founded? And which of all the measures of that reign 
could be called the founding of a church? Even so careful an 
historian as Bishop Short might seem to countenance such 
reproaches, when he wrote—‘‘ The existence of the Church of 
England as a distinct body and her final separation from Rome 
may be dated from the period of the divorce.” But these 
words, if not so clearly put as they might have been, surely 
refer to nothing but the withdrawal of the Church of England 
from connection with the Bishop of Rome, not to any founding 
of a new Church. Moreover, the ecclesiastical measures of 
the reign were done by public legislative authority, and not 
“by Henry the Highth” (43). 

Once more, and now we touch the words of a friend. The 
first Parliament of Elizabeth (1559) is stated to have “ passed 
the two great Acts by which the alliance between Church and 
State was established, those of Supremacy and Uniformity, 
neither of them indeed now enacted for the first time, but both 
statutes of Henry or Edward with certain amendments, 
revived” (44). What can “alliance of Church and State” possibly 
mean here? The Act of Supremacy repudiated the usurped 
jurisdiction of a foreign power; and the Act of Uniformity 
commanded the use of a particular service book in public 
worship; and this was the alliance of Church and State! If 
we have such perplexing statements from friends, how can we 
be surprised at what we get from foes? One cannot help 
thinking that the Church of England has hardly even yet been 
fairly studied in the presence of modern questions. ‘There are 
palpable indications of this in current popular literature. 
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Signs of cursory and superficial work are but too evident. Not 
unfrequently Acts of Parliament are wrongly cited, and the 
dates of their passing appear in various writers with endless 
discrepancies—discrepancies almost invariably due to the 
altered reckoning of the year’s commencement, the season 
when Parliaments have usually met. Students following out 
events from week to week, connecting legislation with occur- 
rences, and keeping close to official records, would usually 
escape such pitfalls. It is perhaps hardly too much to say 
that since the date of Hooker the Church of England has not 
yet received from her children that affectionate solicitude which 
would be ambitious to place her before the world throughout 
her whole history in fullest detail, with all the attractions of 
patient investigation, sound statement of facts, and the best 
style of the historic muse. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ESTABLISHMENT AND ROYAL 
SUPREMACY VINDICATED. 


—_—_+—_ 


Secr. XXXVII.—Ancrent ENDOWMENTS NECESSARILY IN 
LAnp. 


Tue fabric of the Church of England, considered apart from 
its internal and scriptural constitution, is in a great measure 
the growth of circumstances, and on this account, in testing 
the soundness of its principles and groundwork, we cannot do 
better than proceed once more by an historical method. 

In the first place it should not be forgotten that the provision 
we now enjoy for the maintenance of religious worship origi- 
nated in the earliest times, when the most obvious mode of 
making endowments was by gifts in land or in the produce of 
land. The modern facile methods of investment were unknown ; 
money was scarce; land was plentiful, scantily cultivated, and 
cheap. Land endowments then were the convenience and the 
necessity of the times. 


Secr. XXXVIII.—Lanpep PrRoperTY RIGHTFULLY SUBJECT 
TO SPECIAL PUBLIC CONTROL. 


But there is ever this peculiarity clinging to property in 
land, that, forming as it does a portion of the area on which a 
nation is located and on which its subsistence in a great 
measure depends, it must always to some extent, and the more 
as population increases and the soil augments in value and 
importance, come under public control. It is otherwise, as we 
need not stay to show, with a proprietorship in precious metals, 
farm stock, and other moveable goods. The Church then, 
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being endowed in land, was perpetually subject to the control 
and regulation of government in regard to her property ; and 
in process of time how naturally would grow a popular impres- 
sion that her dowries originated in government grants and 
continued to exist as public property ! (45) 


Srcrt. XXXIX.—AgssENcE oF TirtE DEEDS NOT TO BE 
MISINTERPRETED. 


Again, we cannot help thinking that the popular impression 
just referred to is very much strengthened by another circum- 
stance. The Church holds her estates without those written 
title deeds which other landed proprietors have to show. Being, 
as itis well understood, a body not incorporated, she cannot 
m absolute strictness of speech, as a Church, hold or receive 
property at all. Her houses of worship and burial grounds are 
appropriated to her by a force which the law attaches to the 
spiritual act of episcopal consecration. Her glebes and par- 
sonages stand somewhat differently, as these are vested in 
incumbents as corporations sole. Incumbents are connected 
in that framework called “ The Church” by the system of law 
which constitutes an Established Church; and thus it is the 
property belongs to “The Church.” In this method of 
proprietorship, we do not say that indentures do not convey a 
property, or do not exist in all modern transfers; but after 
their first issue they remain out of view, and ceremonial acts 
duly registered, such as consecration, institution, and induction, 
sufficiently establish the Church’s title to what she holds, and 
provide for incumbents succeeding incumbents with the same 
legal security as accompanies the. signing, sealing, and delivery 
of parchments in other successions. 

Going back into periods that are not modern, we meet with 
an absolute blank of written conveyances. But the absence of 
documentary titles of remote date is not peculiar to the Church. 
She is older than the monarchy. No landed estate probably 
can show a title of that antiquity. Deedsa very few years old are 
all that the law requires for a valid title to private estates. 
When fires, ravages of war, and civil disorders, and such lke, 
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have done their work, the only surviving title is prescription, 
for Church property and for private property alike. For the 
Church’s recent acquisitions and for valid successions to her 
benefices, the law dispenses, as above stated, with the passing 
of deeds from hand to hand, and allows an official record to 
suffice. This however does not make her proprietorship less 
genuine, or prove that she is merely a free tenant of public 
estates ; and we must not allow ourselves to lose sight of the 
fact that it is voluntary benefactions she inherits, not public 
grants she enjoys. 


Secor. XL.—Tue EstTaBiuisHMENT PRINCIPLE NOT OPPOSED TO 
THE VOLUNTARY. 


The establishment principle, according to our model of it, is 
not opposed to what is usually understood by the “ voluntary.” 
Whatever may be affirmed as to the stipendiary established 
churches of the continent, it is otherwise in this country. 
Setting out of the question the prodigious modern development 
of the “ voluntary system” in the Church of England, to which 
we shall refer again in another connection, we must not forget 
that the system on which the Established Church is based is 
essentially of a voluntary character. We have in fact most 
incautiously surrendered the term “voluntary system” to our 
opponents. But where is the voluntary system, if not in the 
Church of England? Ifa field was given by a landlord twelve 
hundred years ago for providing religious ordinances in his 
parish for ever, and a cheque was paid into the bank yesterday 
by a merchant to defray the stipend of his minister, in what 
respect is the cheque more voluntary than the land? The law 
allows the field to be vested in the incumbent for the benefit of 
the parishioners, and secures it from spoliation. Does it by 
so doing take it away from anybody like a forfeit or a tax, and 
bestow it upon the parson? Of course not. The difference 
then which is wrongly described in such an antithesis as “the 
establishment system” and “ the voluntary system” lies plainly 
here, that the Church capitalised its gift, the dissenting con- 
gregation did not; the former conducts its operations in a great 
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measure on gifts so capitalised, the latter in a great measure 
spends what it gets and as it gets. The spending plan may be 
better than the investing, or it may not; opinions will differ ; 
but to deny the voluntary origin of one class of benefactions as 
well as the other is useless (46), 


XLI.—EnpDowWMENTS NOT WRONG IN PRINCIPLE. 


But the controversy of the present time reaches further than 
to the question whether the endowing system is expedient or 
not as compared with the rival one. Our defence requires 
that we should settle the question—Is it right, or is it wrong ? 
The result aimed at by our opponents being the confiscation of 
the endowments, it is not sufficient for them to show that 
endowments are less effective for their purpose than sub- 
scriptions; they are bound to show that endowments are wrong 
in principle and not to be used, not even to be tolerated, with 
a safe conscience. And who will prove that they are wrong ? 
Many will argue that to pay the clergy out of the general 
taxation of the country is indefensible. But that is utterly 
beside the mark; no one maintains that principle, and we at 
least in this Essay have no controversy with it. If the Bible 
is appealed to, the Bible, as far as it can possibly apply, is on 
our side. When we show that endowments are enjoined and 
practised in the Old Testament, both in land and tithes, this 
indeed is not sufficient to prove that they must as a matter of 
Divine obligation be continued now and amongst us, nor do we 
assert that it is; but it proves, and proves irrefragably, that it 
is not in principle contrary to the Divine Mind. 

To say that endowments were not practised nor enjoined in 
the New Testament is but a nominal argument against them. 
The precarious circumstances of the infant Christian com- 
munity would make that plan of support about the least 
judicious conceivable. Unless the law afford its unequivocal 
protection, endowments are but invitations to robbery, and in 
the Apostolic days the Christian brethren were necessarily 
exposed to persecutions enough without courting others by 
their own imprudence. The Empire would not own them; 
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and was an untolerated sect in the years of its early feebleness 
and exposure to go and encumber itself with endowments ? 
We should as soon expect it to erect steeples and ring chimes 
in the midst of a fanatical population. 

As to there being no injunctions for endowments in the New 
Testament, we are to bear in mind that precepts of practical 
life are enjoined by Christ and His Apostles just when and as 
they are applicable, and no otherwise. Consequently no one 
who has drunk into the spirit of the New Testament will ever 
dream of finding there injunctions that must lie inoperative 
for decades of years; directions for the next generation, or the 
next, to bestow their bounty in the special shape of endow- 
ments as soon as ever the temper of the times may render it 
prudent to do so. 

We must be excused then for saying that to argue against an 
endowment system on the ground that the New Testament 
contains no example or direct precept in its favour is only 
trifling with a great subject. 

But for all this, we need not by any means leave the New 
Testament out of view on this question. A reflecting mind 
will not fail to observe, in what is found in those sacred pages, 
preluding hints of how the Christian system would develope 
itself in the natural course of things. ‘This is clear, at all 
events, that the voluntary support of the ministry is strictly 
enjoined. The cause of the Church accordingly started in the 
world with that positive and urgent precept wrapped up in it 
like a seed. ‘The precept would work its way into activity 
according to time, place, and circumstance. If we are not 
mistaken, the whole future of the endowment system lay there 
implicitly. For the great maxim of the Christian cause, 
propagated concurrently with it from the very first, was that 
the people were to defray its expenditure out of their own means. 
That was a new idea. Religious worship had been hitherto 
provided by the State; the heads of religion were the heads of 
the State, and the public revenue supplied the expenditure. 
Government found their interest in controlling, if not directing, 
the current of popular religion. Providing for its due exercise 
was therefore strictly speaking a department of the State, and 
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the people looked to the State to take care of its temples and 
ceremonials as it did of its barracks and its navy, its theatres, 
baths, and aqueducts. Christianity began from the other end, 
enjoining its adherents to make their Church a self-supporting 
institution for the blessing of mankind. It was Christ's gift 
to the world. The law of self-denial—* freely ye have received, 
freely give”—was to be the law of its maintenance and its 
mission. 

Ere long time revealed how this law would develope itself. 
It is an historical fact that even before the Church was legally 
tolerated, but after it had attained to some vigorous growth, 
benefactions did take the form of endowments. With more or 
less secrecy, with more or less connivance of the authorities, 
endowments, even landed endowments, as Gibbon relates, were 
on foot. When Christianity became at length established, the 
Church was found endowed with considerable possessions. In 
spite of the precarious tenure on which alone such property 
could be held, and its constant liability to forfeiture, the 
Church was an endowed institution, and the law of the Empire 
had only to legalize what it found existing, not to create a 
system of support. 

In regard to tithes, too, we should bear in mind the situation 
of the earliest Christians. Isolated in the world, without 
historic institutions, without old precedent, jealous of the 
religious language around them, how natural was it that they 
should fondly seek to link themselves on with the only sacred 
past that they could sympathise with, and endeavour to pro- 
duce in the Church some counterpart, both in practice and 
language, of what existed among the ancient people of God, 
remembering that Paul himself had taught them that the 
Gospel facts were Hebrew promise. No doubt, there lurked 
mischief in this tendency, but it does not follow that all 
was unjustifiable. As then they required a methodical and 
vigorous financial plan, that so the common burden should fall 
proportionately on the members, something in the nature of a rate 
would soon suggest itself, and what was more natural than that 
they should bethink themselves of the sacred tenth of the earlier 
Word of God ? Accordingly, this voluntary rate was diligently 
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inculcated, and Christians * who possessed the slightest sense 
of duty laid the obligation upon their conscience to tax them- 
selves in this ancient, Scriptural, and pious portion of their 
profits—in all their industries, not farming alone—just as 
many persons to this day make it a point of conscience to 
devote a tenth of their revenue to religious and charitable 
purposes. 

When the Bible then is appealed to on the question of 
endowments, we feel ourselves entitled to claim its support on 
our side, so far at all events as to prove that they cannot be on 
Scriptural principles immoral. It accordingly follows that if 
we consider a system of endowments as the best practical 
method of carrying out objects that are confessedly good, and 
can prove it not wrong in principle, it is certainly right for us 
to have them, whatever it may be for those who have scruples 
about it. Indeed we are entitled to ask who those are that 
object to endowments for religious worship ; for it is no secret 
that most non-established churches do enjoy them. 
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XLII.—Cuurcu ENDOWMENTS NOT FROM THE STATE. 


We are relieved from arguing the question whether States 
are bound to provide for the religious teaching and worship of 
the people; and for this simple reason, that in the Established 
Church of England no such provision is made by the 
State. The State does not provide for the support of the 
Church ; it only protects the Church in property provided by 
her own members. This of course leads to the question 
whether tithes and glebe lands originated in State grants or in 
private benefactions. The evidence of history we must con- 
sider as conclusively in favour of the latter. But the nature 
of the proof is somewhat indirect. As generally stated, it is 
perhaps felt by many to be more convincing as regards glebe 


lands than as regards tithes; 


* See Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall, 
ch. xv. 
«+ Mr. Cubitt’s speech in the House 
of Commons, July 2, 1871, gives much 
interesting information as to Noncon- 


but we claim that our ablest 


formist opinion and practice on the 
subject of endowments. The speech 
has been separately published, with 
valuable notes and appendices, for 
the Church Defence Institution. 
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historians who bear the reputation of candour and research 
among us take our view; and Nonconformists likewise may be 
cited on the same side of the question (47). It would occupy us 
too long to summarise the argument, and we shall only add 
here what has struck our own mind in addition to what is 
ordinarily said. 

In the preceding section we showed how the? Christian 
Church had become extensively endowed and her members 
had accustomed themselves to offer tithes before she was 
recognised or legally tolerated by the Roman Empire, before 
therefore the Church became in any sense established by law. 

This interesting fact is not to be lost sight of. It shows 
what was the natural history of the endowment system. It 
reveals that voluntary benefactions on a large scale had become 
the rule in the Church long ere it was possible that govern- 
ments should have provided her with revenue; that they were 
practicable independently of governments and in spite of them ; 
that offering in land and tithes had become a recognised rule 
of conscience. When therefore we cannot trace by positive 
evidence the actual history of any individual endowments of 
Christianity in remote antiquity, we may feel quite safe in 
assuming their origin to have been in private beneficence 
rather than in governmental or State regulations. The habits 
and the maxims rooted in the Church from a period long 
anterior to State favour is sufficient to account for Church 
possessions; and this being so, the voluntary origin may be 
confidently asserted until the contrary is proved. In other 
words, the onus of proof as to the State origin of ancient 
Church endowments les with those who assert such an 
origin. 

Again, we find it often said that tithes and glebes may be 
accounted for as private benefactions on the ground that land- 
lords desired to provide for the spiritual benefit of their 
tenants and cultivators. We think there is a missing link in 
such a statement. For as all experience shows the land- 
owning class, like other classes, to be of various dispositions, 
some religious and some not; how can it have come to pass 
that tithes and glebes, one or both, are universal in the 
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country? Does not this suggest some past action of the 
legislature rather than the varying practice of individuals ? 
We would suggest then the following considerations. The 
landed proprietors felt it their interest as well as their duty to 
provide religious worship among their people. Religion and its 
ministers were proved by experience to be a civilizing agency, 
and the landlords found their account in securing such order 
and legality on their estates as usually follow in the train of 
Christian ordinances and Christian education. Kings too 
must have felt this on behalf of their dominions, when they 
encouraged the landed gentry to build churches by bestowing 
the title of thane upon all who did so (48). But the bishops in the 
early English Church were a very influential order, and would 
bring all their influence to promote the same ends. It only 
remained for them to exact as a condition of consecrating any 
church that there should be sufficient endowment for the 
minister; and if the united episcopate made it a sine-qud-non 
of consecration on any estate that its tithes should be granted 
for the purposes of the Church, this (recollecting how the pay- 
ment of tithes had grown to be a maxim of conscience) would 
at once account for the universality of their payment, and for 
the very general prevalence of glebes. A moral constraint of 
this sort, appealing to men’s interest and conscience, is a very 
different thing to legislative compulsion. The former may 
still produce a voluntary benefaction ; the latter only a tax. 


Sror. XLIII.—Sratre RecocGnition on EstTABLISHMENT BY 
Law INEVITABLE IN EARLY DAYS. 


The endowments then having been made and allowed with- 
out any violation of sound principle, as we will now assume, 
the public law granted them its security and saw that they 
were used for the purposes for which they were originally made. 
In so doing, the legislature had to recognise the religious body 
then in possession of them as being that Christian Church for 
which they were intended. It had to recognise it at each suc- 
cessive generation as the Christian Church of the day, by the 
marks and tokens which it bore, by its ritual, its doctrine, its 
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mode of government and administration. For how was its 
identity to be determined ? When necessary modifications in 
its forms and rules were always going forward, who was to say ~ 
that it was the identical body to which the original endow- 
ments rightfully belonged? Who was to prevent a schis- 
matical or a reforming party in the midst of it, or a faction in 
it that resisted every change, from claiming to be the genuine 
succession, with the only title to the endowments? This must 
have rested with the public authority of the realm. But when 
the civil power guarantees to a society the possession of its 
endowments (comprising fabrics and lands, we must remember, 
and not government stipends that could be paid to two bodies 
concurrently), those endowments not being held by written 
deeds defining and identifying the society; and when in the 
absence of such defining deeds the civil power has to make its 
own rules for recognising the society’s succession, we have 
really all the essentials of a Church established by law. We 
will illustrate again from the Church of Ireland. Parliament 
guarantees the “disestablished Church” possession of the old 
cathedrals and churches of Ireland. But it must recognise 
that Church by some token ; for in process of time, if the body 
were to split up, who will say what is the “ Church of Ireland” 
to whom the edifices belong? The Act therefore defined the 
Church of Ireland which it intended to recognise (49). What 
else could it do, if it left the Church a stone remaining? The 
same thing in principle must have been done in early times. 
The State, not necessarily by any distinct enactment, but by 
some equivalent process, must have recognised what we may 
call a civil existence of a corporate nature as belonging to that 
society which it intended to remain in possession of the en- 
dowments; and only thus was it possible for that society so to 
remain in possession from generation to generation. Thus, 
we repeat, grew up a Church by law established; and we must 
avow our conviction that the statement of this origin is a 
defence of it. At all events, who will show us how else 
_ Christianity could have been maintained in national dimen- 
sions and could haye flourished in this country, in those early 
ages? It will not do to tell us how we should act now in this 
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generation if it were all to do afresh. Our opponents must 
take the problem in its genuine form: given the times, given 
' the circumstances as they then existed, to show how a Chris- 
tian Church should have been planted in England so as to 
produce the greatest good for those times and unto the re- 
motest period; and to show this with such certainty as to 
convince us that the plan actually adopted was radically 
vicious, absolutely bad, and ought never to have been sanc- 
tioned by Christian men. We feel we have good right to 
demand that objectors should grapple seriously with the 
problem to which we here challenge their attention. Until 
this is done we shall assume that the principle of an estab- 
lished church in the early Christian planting of England was 
defensible, sound, and right, and that this nation owes much 
to our primitive Christian benefactors, and to the wisdom of 
legislators who supported and encouraged their liberality and 
secured its benefits. That they were wrong in principle we 
need some powerful reasons indeed to convince us, in presence 
of the fact that the institution they planted so long ago was at 
all events such a success as to have reached these days with 
the amount of efficiency that we now witness. 


Ssecr. XLIV.—DIsENDOWMENT NoT REQUIRED BY THE 
REFORMATION. 


Supposing then that we have found no convincing refutation 
of the establishment principle as appertaining to those early 
days, we pass down the stream of history and inquire at what 
period the principle did become objectionable, indefensible, 
unchristian. In other words, at what date, in what reign, 
ought the Church of England to have been disestablished and 
disendowed? Ought it to have been at the Reformation ? 
There exists, doubtless, an impression more or less definite 
that that was the proper time for her to have started on the 
liberationist theory, and we had better therefore now address 
ourselves to this point. We ask—why ought she to have 
done so? 

Was it that a Protestant Church had no right to appropriate 
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to itself property given to the Church of Rome? But there 
never was a Church of Rome in this country. It was always the 
Church of England, and it never went by any other name (50). 
The Church of England was in communion with the Bishop 
of Rome, but this did not make her the Church of Rome. In 
France there was the Gallican Church, likewise in communion 
with the Bishop of Rome, but this did not make that Church 
the Church of Rome. Both the Gallican and the Anglican 
Churches connived more or less at the papal claim to be the 
supreme head of all Churches; but neither did this make 
these Churches the Church of Rome. If all the Churches 
of Christendom had acknowledged the Bishop of Rome their 
head, they would have still been distinct Churches, with their 
own rights, customs, and privileges. The ecclesiastical en- 
dowments in England therefore, having never belonged to the 
Church of Rome, could not have been taken away from it. 
They belonged to the Church of England, and to no other. 
Current language here (and it is really very loose) has given 
our minds a warp, and the only way to emancipate ourselves is 
to view the actual fact that underlies it, and express it by a 
more satisfactory term. It would then be correct enough to 
call that sisterhood, or family of churches, which looked to the 
Pope a Papal Communion, because they really were in con- 
nexion with the Pope. The “Church of Rome,” located in 
Italy, was only one member of it; the Church of England was 
another. When the Church of England reformed her worship, 
she was the Church of England still. When papal bulls were 
by law prevented from entering England, the Church of Eng- 
land repudiated her connexion with the Bishop of Rome, but 
remained the Church of England still. When English sub- 
jects were forbidden to resort to the judicial courts of the 
Pope, the papal usurpation of supremacy was overthrown in 
England, but the Church in this country was the Church of 
England still. The adoption of a new prayer-book in her 
public worship did not make a new Church; nor yet did the 
enforcement of the old laws against papal intrusions make 
one. The Church of England had as much right to adopt 
a new liturgy as she has to adopt a hymn-book, or a new 
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table of lessons, or a new version of the Bible, and she did not 
thereby cut herself off from her historical continuity.* Neither 
did she. separate from Rome, strictly speaking, for she was 
never united with the Church of Rome. The Bishop of that 
foreign Church had been long suffered to have a certain voice 
within the Church of England. All at once that voice among 
her flocks was silenced. But this was not even schism. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury exercises no right in the Scottish or 
the American Episcopal Church; nor have the chiefs of the 
two Churches of Scotland and America any rights in England, 
nor any in each other’s country. The three Churches are not 
therefore in mutual schism. It is absurd then to speak of the 
Church of England as having at the Reformation appropriated 
to herself endowments made to the Church of Rome. The 
very thought indicates an utter confusion of ideas and a sup- 
position totally at variance with history. It supposes that 
there were two rival corporations or Church bodies existing 
separately and side by side contemporaneously, and that a 
transfer of property took place from the one to the other; 
whereas the fact was that there existed two parties in the same 
Church, each trying to get its own views of worship and doc- 
trine recognised, and each in turns succeeding, the reforming 
party succeeding finally. 


Srecr. XLV.—ENDOWMENTS MADE TO THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, NOT TO THE CHURCH OF RomE. 


But again; it may be said that the endowments were made 
to the Church of England when it was in communion with the 
Pope of Rome and professed the doctrines of the Pope of 
Rome, and that those endowments were granted on the under- 
standing that that state of things would continue; that when 
therefore the Church of England broke from the Pope and 
repudiated the old doctrines, she was bound on the principle 
of good faith to abandon those endowments, and that if any 
one has a right to them it is the Roman Catholic body of the 
present day. Let us examine this. 


* We refer again to Burke’s words quoted in Note 10. 
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Most of the ancient endowments, as tithe and glebe-lands, 
were made in the very earliest periods, when connexion with 
the Pope was very slight, long before he tightened his reins 
into supremacy, and also long before some of the most distin- 
guishing doctrines of the papacy arose. How then did the 
repulse of that supremacy and the abandonment of those doc- 
trines necessitate in justice a surrender of the endowments ? 
If the argument is worth anything, the endowments were for- 
feited at the very first doctrinal innovation, and the right of 
them reverted to the original donors, or at any rate remained 
in abeyance until the innovations were discontinued. 


Sect. XLVI.—Romr As wELL AS ENGLAND ADOPTED NEW 
STANDARDS AT THE REFORMATION. 


Still however an objector might urge: Granting that in regard 
to the primitive endowments no forfeiture was justly incurred ; 
yet all those belonging to a later date, and made in the full 
tide of papal sway, may certainly be claimed by the adherents 
of the old doctrines. Can we answer this? Very easily. 

The Church of England abandoned several old doctrines at 
the Reformation, no doubt. But did not the adherents of the 
Pope also at that epoch adopt new doctrinal standards? We 
are not to forget the Council of Trent. If the Church of 
England received the Thirty-nine Articles, the papal Churches 
likewise accepted the Tyridentine decrees and the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV. There is also this important thing to notice, 
that several doctrines repudiated by the Church of England 
at the Reformation were doctrines prevailing indeed, but rest- 
ing on no sufficient Church authority; doctrines propagated by 
individual doctors and local or inferior synods, but not the 
official voice of the Church. They became the official voice of 
the papal communion only through the Council of Trent (51). 
Why then might not the Church of England decline to 
adopt doctrines which had never yet been made binding 
by the highest authority in the whole Catholic world ? 
The Church of England therefore, speaking with the utmost 
strictness, did not abandon her position one whit more than 
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the Churches of the papal communion abandoned theirs. The 
case was this: there were certain non-authorised doctrines pre- 
valent; the Church of England repudiated them; the papal 
communions authorised them. If the paulo-ante Reformation 
endowments then ought in fairness to have been abandoned, 
who were the parties to claim them? Then moreover, even if 
it could be made out that the Roman Catholics of the present 
day are the rightful inhéritors of the old endowments, it could 
only be the “ Old Catholies;” for the papal Catholics have 
become parties to still more recent deviations from the ancient 
doctrines, and are pledged to the Immaculate Conception and 
the Infallibility of the Pope (52). If therefore any endowments 
were rightfully forfeited by the maintainers of “ Justification 
by Faith,” they cannot at least be claimed by the adherents of 
the Creed of Pius LY. or the dogmas of Pius IX. This answer 
is abundantly sufficient to stop the mouths of those who so 
rashly aver that the Church of England robbed the Church of 
Rome at the Reformation. But there is another and an inde- 
pendent reply that has ample weight with any candid mind, 
namely the absurdity of arguing as if no endowed body can 
reform itself without forfeiting its endowments; from which it 
would follow that our ancient grammar schools have incurred 
confiscation because they have adopted in their curriculum new 
grammars, modern languages, and the Baconian physics. 


Sect. XLVII.—ENDOWMENTS SAVED BY THE REFORMATION. 


There is yet a further plea that may be fairly adduced. We 
have to bear in mind that surviving endowments have been 
preserved in existence as the result of the Reformation. The 
abuses of the Church had rendered men’s minds so hostile to 
her that in the process of reforming there was a danger of her 
being stripped of everything. When the Reformation had 
grown firmly rooted and it became evident that the Church’s 
patrimony could be and would be employed to more worthy 
ends, this spirit of plunder was checked; the result being that 
the bulk of the ancient endowments, or at all events a very 
large and noble proportion of them, have come down to our 
days. What was it that saved us this precious inheritance ? 
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Unquestionably the reformed faith. "What has been the for- 
tune of Church property in our own times in the Roman Ca- 
tholic countries around us, as France, Germany, Spain, Italy ? 
It has been confiscated by wholesale. But in England, through 
the enlightenment effected by a purer religion, and through the 
stability of our institutions resulting therefrom, Church pro- 
perty has been preserved from the wreck of revolution, and 
our population has been trained to that general liberality of 
sentiment to which an appeal for “ restitution” is now made. 
Has then the Reformation earned no title for itself? If a 
salvage party succeed in navigating home a drifting wreck, are 
they to be pounced upon by the former owners as robbers as 
soon as they come safe into port ? 

But many of those who loudly proclaim the justice of “‘res- 
titution,” would by no means be pleased to see the ancient 
endowments in papal hands; and they only use this language, 
as one cannot help suspecting, because it comforts them to 
taunt the Church of England with being a receiver of stolen 
goods (58). Wewill pass on then from the matter of endowments, 
and consider other objections brought against the principle of 
establishment. 


Secr. XLVIII.—Tuar roe Eneuish REFORMATION WAS 
ESTABLISHED BY PARLIAMENT. 


It is urged to our disparagement that Parliament was the 
agent in establishing the Church of England at the Reforma- 
tion; that she is a State-made Church, and that her members 
pray State-made prayers, and so forth—language, by the by, 
anything but respectful to the State, which nevertheless, if we 
can look upon it aright, is not an unholy thing. But before 
replying to the indictment we will revise the terms in which it 
should be made; for we have shown abundantly that the 
Church vf England was not first established, nor yet first 
formed, at the Reformation. 

What we confess to, and what we will defend, although our 
opponents will not perhaps think it any less a reproach, is this, 
that the Church of England was originally established, and 
afterwards at the Reformation purified, by the authority of the 
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national legislature. As to the former point, it is a sufficient 
defence to refer to what we have already sought to prove, the 
lawfulness of an Established Church in the true meaning of 
the term. Ifthe Church was to be established and maintained 
in possession of her endowments, what authority could do this 
but that of the supreme legislature? We may be permitted 
then to dismiss this point thus briefly and pass on. 

More ought undoubtedly to be said as to the action of Par- 
liament in establishing the reformed religion in the Church of 
England, and in recognising this communion so reformed as 
the Church entitled to the endowments in preference to the 
Presbyterian Church, its younger competitor; in other words, 
the action of Parliament in taking upon itself to decide which 
of the two should be perpetuated as the Established Church 
of this realm. For this really goes to the root of the matter. 


Sect. XLIX.—PariiAMENTARY ACTION AT THE REFORMATION 
DEFENDED. 


Our defence rests mainly upon this consideration: the im- 
perative necessity in the circumstances of the times that Par- 
liament should take the matter in hand; and the absence of 
any principle or direct statement in Holy Scripture to forbid 
its doing so. 

Do we ever sufficiently realise the terrible and wide-spread 
disturbance of the human mind during that long period of 
half a century or so which comprised the Reformation epoch ? 
A defence of men and measures at an important historical crisis 
must ever proceed at a great disadvantage, from the enormous 
difficulty of getting people to reproduce a past generation be- 
fore their mind’s eye. Most men understand but little of even 
their own times with any clearness; how blank, almost, is any 
period of a distant past, and how feebly it is gauged! ‘Very, 
very barren notions prevail of what the Reformation and the 
Reformation age really were. Perhaps the commonest impres- 
sion is that the questions at issue were schoolmen’s debates on 
abstruse theological dogmas. It would be much nearer the 
truth to say that it was a great revolutionary epoch which had 
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been long preparing and approaching. It was almost like the 
ending of one dispensation and the beginning of another: it 
was a setting of the middle age and the rising of the modern. 
Theology was one of those things which partook of its influence; 
social and political life were deeply affected by it. Mind and 
intellect were astir as they had not for ages been before. 
Leading men of the times looked out on a scene of intense 
party excitement, where they saw old instincts of order and 
subjection weakening, a spirit of greed and covetousness stalk- 
ing along with aims of portentous magnitude, while the move- 
ments among nations were like the voice of many waters. The 
mark of that period was a moral chaos that makes the modern 
student think most of the French Revolution, and goverh- 
ments stood aghast at the perils which menaced them in all 
directions. 

Were kings and parliaments to feel no interest in the settle- 
ment of great and pressing popular questions (religion being 
intimately and inextricably blended with them) and in directing 
the wild overflow which they saw on all sides into safe channels ? 
It astonishes one to think how little some of our anti-church 
polemics appreciate the condition of the sixteenth century! It 
must seem to them as easy to bind up a great national dis- 
arrangement as to steer a modern ‘‘ denomination,’ which may 
proceed down the stream and arrange all its economy in its 
own way without the outside world, to say nothing of Parlia- 
ment and the Crown, being aware of its presence. Let the 
reader consult those contemporary letters already referred to, 
and try to realise how the religious disorganization was affect- 
ing the very heart and sinews of the commonwealth. Let him 
thoroughly understand, and let these present times help him 
to understand, that when mankind is agitated on a great scale, 
the state of their religion is the key of the situation and the 
one anxiety of the guides of men; let him recollect that the 
religious differences on the continent had been accompanied 
by the peasants’ insurrection, by leagues and counter leagues 
among the princes, by a great rent in the body of the Germanic 
Empire which paralysed every Diet and thwarted the Imperial 
projects of Charles the Fifth against the standing oriental foe 
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of Christendom. Let him think what such observations as the 
following (and there are many such in contemporary letters) 
mean :—“ We are in hopes that at the end of the Parliament 
which is now sitting some enactments will come out which will © 
in no small degree promote the reformation of the Church. 
May the Lord give us quiet times; for whatever tumult, or 
disturbance, or sedition breaks forth in this country, is alto- 
gether, both by the enemy and the people at large, imputed to 
the reviving Gospel.” So wrote Peter Martyr, then sojourning 
in England. How anxiously he was watching the struggles of 
the “ reviving Gospel””—in which he bore so prominent a part; 
how intensely he observed the troubled state of society; how 
eagerly—and the whole character of the man warrants our 
adding how piously and religiously—he was expecting the co- 
operation of that much maligned thing, the Parliament, in 
promoting Gospel missions in every parish of this land! 


Secr. L.—INTERMINGLING OF THE CIVIL AND THE 
SPIRITUAL. 


In considering the circumstances of Parliamentary action on 
spiritual affairs in the Reformation epoch, we are not to forget 
how intimately civil and religious questions were intermingled 
in those days. The life of Charles the Fifth witnesses this 
abundantly. Religious differences confronted him at every 
turn, and all the arts of his policy were employed in stopping 
what he considered the plague that baffled his vast designs. 
In German Diets religious matters came to the very front and 
were beyond all things pressing. It is simple ignorance or 
folly to say this ought not to have been so. It was so, and no 
power on earth could alter it. The imperial system of Ger- 
many largely fostered this intermingling of the secular and 
spiritual. Many of its great ecclesiastics, as particularly the 
clerical Electors, were temporal princes, which made civil and 
spiritual actions run together. And most especially should we 
bear in mind that the papacy itself was semi-secular, semi- 
spiritual, which brought secular and spiritual questions into the 
most intimate conjunction in the largest arenas of diplomacy 
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and legislation. Ecclesiastical power too had so encroached 
on civil, that the exercise of civil power in Church matters had 
become absolutely necessary to keep crowns independent, and 
mitres—and especially the tiara—in their places. Politicians 
and ministers of State were therefore as familiar with the lan- 
guage and phrases of theology as with those of diplomacy: 
they believed themselves as well versed in divinity—Henry the 
Eighth notably so—and probably a great many of them were 
as well acquainted with the divinity of the day, as the generality 
of professional Churchmen. It was indeed absolutely necessary 
that they should be so. It may be very well to say that the 
questions of religion ought to be settled by “ the Church,” and 
not by “the State.” But we have to consider special times 
and circumstances. Suppose a period of great popular 
ignorance—a period, too, when ecclesiastics are turbulent, 
worldly, and incapable. Is not the sovereign likewise, and are 
not the legislators, members of the Church ?(54) At such times 
the majority—even of “the Church” are conducting the com- 
monwealth to ruin, and its sole salvation, under the overruling 
providence of God, lies in a few chosen spirits, who see what 
the crisis demands, and counsel accordingly those who wield 
supreme authority. Does not the common weal depend on the 
efficacy and the purity of religion? Who then have more 
interest in this than the heads and guides of the common- 
wealth? A most happy circumstance therefore we must 
consider it, that at such periods (we will not say at all periods) 
the civil power should be employed on the side of a few noble 
reforming geniuses that were creating an era of blessing for 
their country. A rigorous caution—a too rigorous caution we 
think—objects to this, as introducing a dangerous principle ; 
it would condemn therefore absolutely any legislative pro- 
ceeding in establishing religious reform, whatever might be the 
disorder of the times, and how unexceptionable goever in itself 
might be the reform established. We are not indifferent to the 
peril of creating precedents which, though good in themselves, 
may be turned to evil account; but at the same time we cannot 
forget that the course of human government is, from the imper- 
fection of all human things, uneven, often annoying to the 
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logical mind, and full of compromises with rigorous principle. 
Knots that will not untie must be cut. There is no help for 
this in any wit of statesmen; but their highest wisdom is seen 
in their being able to avoid such solutions of the crisis as much 
as possible. To judge whether we may be grateful or other- 
wise for the Reformation Parliaments of England, we will take 
a glance once more at the unsettled age we have now in view. 
Everywhere at home and abroad there meet our eye sovereigns 
and statesmen who, in order to secure the unity of their people 
and the strength of their states, were under the common 
temptation of coercing and persecuting the minority; and 
while so many artful politicians were bending their whole 
powers to root out the Reformation, was it not the choice 
blessing of England that, with some persecuting sovereigns, 
she had such as Edward and Hlizabeth and their advisers to 
establish by legislative measures the spiritual worship and 
scriptural truths of the Protestant revival? Ought we not to 
thank God incessantly, from generation to generation, for 
having thus made this nation a light-bearer for the whole 
world? When in these present days we querulously impugn 
the right of “the State” to have meddled in those great times 
with “the Church,” do we really know the mighty political 
forces that were gathered from all parts of papal Europe 
against England in the Elizabethan age, solely because she was 
the bulwark and solitary citadel of Reformation truth? Is the 
civil authority in a Christian land so necessarily an alien, 
excommunicate thing, and so absolutely out of pale, that it 
might not—even in such days as those, and simply because it 
was “‘ civil”—seek to root in the land what the consciences of 
those who then ruled it allowed, and the labours of some of the 
most earnest and godly men of their day represented to them 
as truths drawn from God’s Word? Are the great represen- 
tatives of God’s government in this world—the sovereign and 
the legislature—are they to be tabooed at a great crisis, and 
treated as having no part nor lot in its settlement, and assumed 
to have no interest whatever in it, and to be incapable of 
knowing anything about it, simply because grand religious 
questions lay at the root of the crisis, and they are not pastors 
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of congregations, forsooth! nor the bulk of them men in holy 
orders ? 

We maintain, then, that not only was there no call for the 
Church of England of the Reformation epoch to cast off all the 
ancient endowments which she had inherited for centuries, but 
also that the legislature was in its proper place and doing its 
proper work when giving all the force of law to the Reform 
which its ablest theologians and ministers were devising; in 
other words, when continuing the Church of England as the 
Church established by law in this land. 


LI.—ContTEemMporaRy CHRISTIAN MEN APPROVED. 


This position is fortified by another argument. The great 
authors themselves of the Reformation, and all the pious men 
who aided in establishing it, had no doubt in their minds, no 
scruple whatever, as to the lawfulness of this co-operation of 
Parliament with the Church. Some had their scruples in 
regard to the right of the sovereign to exercise authority and 
control in Church matters, or in other words to enjoy the 
“ecclesiastical supremacy’’ which Queen Elizabeth did—a 
matter on which opinions differed considerably in those days. 
That was one thing. But none of those men had misgivings 
as to the obligations they were under to Parliament for co- 
operating in the legal enactment of reformed doctrine and 
worship, and in the rejection of all papal encroachment. In 
other words, those men were heart and soul for the funda- 
mental principle of a “Church established by law,” although 
many of them differed in opinion as to what amount of Crown 
control the law should permit. Are we then to allow nothing 
to the judgment of the Christian men engaged with the great 
problems which it was given to them to work out in their gene- 
ration, and not tous? Of course no one will claim infallibility 
for them, and it might or it might not turn out that in settling 
the questions which surrounded them they lost their way in a 
mist and brought the Church into a slough. It is a fair 
question, and no one is exempt from just criticism. But in 
reviewing their work we dare not lose sight of this, that they 
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were men of prayer, men versed in the Bible, men familiar with 
all kinds of theological questions, men not working out pet 
theories in a narrow corner, but intimately acquainted with 
eminent and practical workers in a similar cause in distant 
places, and in constant correspondence with them, discussing 
matters and exchanging sentiments with all the brethren of the 
Reformation everywhere, including Bullinger, Peter Martyr, 
Calvin, and a host of lesser names, men equal to any in our 
days or in days following their own, men of practice and not 
men of theory. In fact they may fairly be called the most 
competent men of their age for the task they had in hand, 
deserving to be called men of weight and authority, to whose 
opinions we are bound respectfully (though not absolutely) to 
defer, while they were engaged in dealing with times with 
which they were infinitely more conversant than we can 
possibly pretend to be; and these men were all agreed as to 
the great principles on which the English Church of that 
period was being maintained in regard to its. connection with 
the State. The Puritan theologians were no exception to this. 
Contending as they were, ably and bitterly, on matters of 
ecclesiastical government and discipline, they were entirely at 
one with their episcopal rivals in regard to the province of 
Parliament, in regard to everything in fact which made the 
Church and continued it—what we are now discussing—an 
Established Church. They would very gladly, had it been 
possible, have induced Parliament to make their own the 
Established Church of England. 

We affirm then that there was no just reason at the 
Reformation period for the Church of England to desert 
her ancient stand-point in relation to the principle of endow- 
ments and legislative sanction, and take the place as disestab- 
lished and disendowed, which the modern “liberationist” 
demands for her. 


LII.—Tue PrincipLe or ESTABLISHMENT STILL SOUND. 


We come then to inquire whether the principle of an 


Established Church, granted to have been hitherto sound and 
i 
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defensible both in its origin and in its history, has now at 
length in our day ceased to be so. Let us observe that the 
question is not whether the existing Established Church has 
justly forfeited her position through corruption, abuses, incom- 
petence, and dereliction of duty. This also is a fair question, 
but it is one for a future page, and not for the present moment. 
We here only inquire whether, independently of all abuses and 
assuming all possible perfectibility of administration, the 
principle itself of an Established Church is as defensible as 
ever. There are current no few objections to an Established 
Church conceived under a misapprehension of that term; 
these simply miss the point which we have now under con- 
sideration, being aimed at one thing but really applying to 
something else, and they will more naturally come before us by- 
and-by in other connexions. At present we limit ourselves to 
the Established Church in its exact meaning (if we may 
express it without presumption) as expounded in these pages— 
a Church established and maintained by law in its original 
endowments. 

It is alleged that the numerical proportion between Church- 
men and Nonconformists is now so even, and that Churchmen 
form so small a portion of the entire nation, that they have no 
longer any title, whatever they may once have had, to monopo- 
lise the endowments that were intended for the whole country. 
Now such an allegation as this might fairly be made in an 
argument for dividing the endowments, and we shall have more 
to say on this hereafter ; but it surely can be no good reason 
for taking them utterly away. Then again there is a radical 
defect in this argument. It assumes that the endowments 
were intended for those alone who are in the habit of attending 
Christian ordinances, for itis only in this sense that Church- 
men and Nonconformists are in anything like an even 
proportion. But surely we should not view our parochial 
endowments in so exclusive a light as that? These were for 
the entire population, if it would but use them. They were 
bestowed that the minister of the parish might be a missionary 
and an evangelist among all people, who should ever have a 
right to his services and to religious ordinances without dis- 
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tinction and without charge—a very different thing surely, a 
‘much nobler idea! ‘The intention of our benefactors was to 
Christianise the unchristian, to allure unwilling souls and 
deliver them from Satan’s bondage, to point the worldly, the 
dissipated, the tempted, the unstable, to purer joys and holier 
hopes ; instead of which godlike and heavenly conception our 
objector is thinking merely of the good, the respectable, the 
religious, that they alone may enjoy the luxury of the religion 
which they love, while that erring population among whom the 
Church of England pastor often consumes his best energies, 
spending himself by day and night, are simply ignored in the 
calculation, because Satan’s empire proves after all too strong 
for the pastor’s holiest efforts, and he fails to win them within 
the walls of his church in numbers commensurate with his 
zeal. ‘The objection we must attribute to theorising in a too 
eager argument, for the objectors we have in view often show 
themselves in practice anything but inconsiderate for the real 
needs of the classes here described. 

We trust that we have sufficiently shown that the principle 
of an Established Church, taking this term in its true and 
proper sense, was justifiable on its first adoption in the earliest 
times of our Christian history, and that it has never ceased to 
be so down to this present day. 


Ssecr. LIIJ.—Rovan EcciestasticaL SUPREMACY VINDICATED 
IN PRINCIPLE. 


But the subject of this chapter requires that we should 
likewise maintain the soundness of the principle of the royal 
supremacy, to which therefore we now request our reader’s 
attention. 

Of course we shall only concern ourselves with that branch 
of the royal supremacy which we have distinguished by the 
epithet ecclesiastical. The royal sovereign supremacy is beyond 
and above argument in this Essay ; for that does not specially 
concern the Church of England, nor the connection of Church 
and State. All bow to it whenever it chooses to assert itself, 


and are perforce governed by it. It has long arms, which 
H 2 
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neither Churchmen nor Nonconformists can escape, and we are 
not therefore called upon to vindicate it on behalf of the Church 
of England in particular. 

But with the Royal Ecclesiastical Supremacy, or the royal 
prerogative in spiritual matters, it is otherwise. This belongs 
especially to established Churches, and those who are members 
of them are bound to defend it. On what ground shall we 
defend it? We are here concerned only with the principle of 
it; for the mode in which that principle is carried into action 
varies in different Churches, and has varied in the same, and 
may sometimes be highly objectionable in the eyes of even 
those who cordially accept the principle. The principle is 
that the civil magistrate is permitted to exercise a special 
authority and prerogative in Church government and direction. 
This principle is observed in one manner within the Established 
Church of Scotland, where the Assembly is presided over by a 
lay representative of the Crown; in another manner within the 
Established Church of England, where the sovereign enjoys 
other prerogatives, but not this one. Like the royal prerogative 
in civil matters, it has varied at different periods of history, 
and like that it has been gradually fixed by mutual under- 
standing in the condition in which we now find it. But the 
principle is the same in all times and circumstances, and it is 
with this only that we are now concerned. 

This principle we affirm to be Scriptural, and to have had in 
the times of the Old Testament a Divine sanction, on which 
ground it is chiefly that we justify it. Moses, David, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, Josiah, are examples of its having been in accordance 
with the will of God that sovereigns and civil rulers should 
have certain prerogatives in the spiritual affairs of their people. 
That is all we contend for; but that is quite sufficient. Our 
sovereign, we will allow for argument’s sake, might or might 
not lead the public devotions of the people on a great national 
occasion and pronounce a benediction on them, as Solomon 
did; he might or might not make regulations for the discharge 
of ecclesiastical service, organise the priesthood, or direct the 
choral worship, as David did. These are questions of circum- 
stance, of times, of expediency, and may be regulated by each 
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Church and generation for itself. The old dispensation differed 
from the new in many particulars, and customs which prevailed 
in the old need not be copiedin the new. But that God should 
have allowed and sanctioned among His people of old acivil 
authority in ecclesiastical matters which in its very prin- 
ciple must be considered radically corrupt, vicious, impious, 
when applied to a Christian Church, is a position we dare not 
acquiesce in. ‘The principle of a“ connection of Church and 
State’—a general phrase which may be understood to mean 
that the civil authority is permitted to have in a certain degree 
a voice in Church matters—is assuredly one not unwarranted 
by Holy Scripture ; and this is all we need here maintain. We 
might say something as to the wisdom and expediency of it 
when exercised within certain bounds ; but this line of thought 
belongs to another part of our subject, and need not detain us 
here. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADVANTAGES OF AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Secr. LIV.—Ir secures Straspmity oF DoctTRINE. 


Peruars among the very foremost of the blessings we owe to 
an Established Church is to be mentioned the stability of the 
great standards of Truth which it is calculated to secure. A 
publicly recognised code of doctrine, not to be interfered with 
except on national authority, is one least likely of any to alter 
with the ever-changeful fashion of the times. It may be 
replied, of course, that there may be thus entailed fixity of 
error as well as fixity of truth. In our Established Church, in 
the thousand years and more of its history, we have experienced 
both of these, which however is only saying that no human 
arrangement is one of unmixed good. But atthe same time it is 
important to observe that the Church of England was esta- 
blished in one set of circumstances before the Reformation, 
when error prevailed; and in another set of circumstances since 
the Reformation, when truth has prevailed; and a little reflec- 
tion will convince us that the ante-Reformation circumstances 
were those the least calculated to give fixity to error, while the 
post-Reformation circumstances were those the most calculated 
to give fixity to truth. For in the earlier period a clergyman 
accused of heresy, as Wyclif was, had to face his spiritual 
superiors and be tried by ‘“‘ the teaching of the Church,” a 
very wide term, and really amounting to their interpretation of 
Scripture, councils, papal decrees, and the views of certain 
doctors of recognised or canonised reputation (55). “The sentences 
thus pronounced were what we should term judge-made law, 
and really amounted to the doctrines in vogue at the time. 
While therefore there was a considerable stability of doctrine, 
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owing to the fact that written materials and traditionary 
decisions were appealed to; yet the fact that those writings 
embraced more or less all ecclesiastical literature, out of which 
very opposite conclusions might be drawn according to the 
bias of the judges, rendered the doctrines less fixed and 
unalterable, or in other words, as Protestants may be allowed 
to put it, rendered error less stereotyped and truth more 
possible. 

Now the Reformation in England performed this most im- 
portant service: it conferred upon us documentary standards 
sufficiently precise and concise (at all events, if compared with 
“ the teaching of the Church” in previous times) to be adduced 
in a court of law, resting upon the sanction of the national 
legislature and never to be meddled with except by its 
approval. Of course Acts of Parliament may alter as well as 
other things; yet as a matter of fact they do not alter (on the 
subjects now before us) except when there is a very wide 
agreement, a strongly expressed wish, and cogent general 
reasons affecting the body as a whole. In other words, those 
scriptural standards of truth which the Reformation conferred 
upon us, being now planted in all our churches by statutable 
authority, are much more firmly fixed among us than error was 
fixed among us before the Reformation; and we may add, 
much more firmly rooted than truth has been in Churches not 
established by law, as we think the following facts will show. 

We have had some memorable and deeply interesting his- 
torical illustrations of the check which our legal establishment 
has made to pernicious innovation. ‘Thus, the disendowed 
and disestablished Presbyterian Church in England (as we 
may fairly call the English Presbyterians of the Restoration 
period) had a standard of doctrine, but resting on no foundation 
of continued legal authority. Its future history was this, that 
in the middle generation of the eighteenth century its old 
orthodoxy disappeared and its congregations almost universally 
lapsed into Arianism. What makes this example the more 
striking is the circumstance that at the same period of the 
eighteenth century the members of the Church of England 
were to a very considerable extent infected with similar 
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opinions. But then her standards of doctrine remained un- 
altered; and though this alone would not have saved the 
Church, it was very different when, in the providence of God, 
a generation of earnest and good men arose, a feeble minority 
indeed in point of numbers, but mightily backed up by these 
authoritative standards ; which, thus reinforced and reinforcing, 
it is not too much to say were largely instrumental in bringing 
back the Church and the whole Christianity of England to the 
measure of orthodoxy we now enjoy. The history of the 
Nonjurors furnishes another illustration; for very soon after 
their secession from the mother Church, which took place on 
grounds not involving dogmatic theology at all, they com- 
menced an alteration of the Book of Common Prayer to suit 
and embody the doctrinal tastes which had characterised them 
as a school of opinion from the first, and which rapidly grew 
to extremes. It would appear too that one of the unestablished 
churches of Scotland is to be adduced as another instance of 
what we are maintaining, if we may judge from acknowledg- 
ments within its own body. At an important meeting of its 
members at Glasgow, in 1871, one of the speakers is reported 
to have used these striking words: “In the Free Church,there 
is no protection, on the basis of fixed principle, fromm«nex- 
pected decisions. It has led me reluctantly to the conclusion 
that in every disestablished Church men will be always 
exposed to the fitful interpretations of mere majorities.” And 
again: “'The impossibility of enjoying really fixed and perma- 
nent principles in a Free Church is forcing itself on us as a 
most unwelcome truth.” * 

On such delicate ground as that of doctrinal orthodoxy we 
prefer to hear Nonconformists themselves speaking; but we 
may be excused in expressing our strong convictions that the 
unestablished communions around owe very much indeed to 
the presence among them of a Church so deeply founded in the 
national institutions, familiarising men’s minds with the diction 
of her noble formularies, and her learned ministry taking the 
decided lead of all Churches in the literature and thought of 
the day (56). Absorbed in the spirit of near and pressing 
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questions, men will spend themselves in charging upon the 
Church of England, say, deviations from true Scriptural lines 
as regards the Sacraments. ‘They are right in urging their 
views if they feel their force, as we are right in strenuous 
vindication. But do they allow themselves sufficient leisure to 
reflect that these questions, even these, though important, are 
by no means everything? Do they ponder on the momentous 
blessing which any country must enjoy in having planted in its 
soil such supreme truths as those of the Ever-Blessed Trinity, 
the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the efficacy of His 
Atonement, with the whole strength of a powerful Established 
Church pledged—we thank God without any imputation to the 
contrary—to maintain them as her very life-blood ? It is such 
sovereign truth as this that we, at all events, have chiefly in 
view, leaving many matters to continue in controversy, when 
speaking of the great advantage which the Established Church 
secures in regard to stability of doctrine. 


Sect. LY.—Ir Promotes Mutuan ToLERATION. 


Only second to the blessing of stability in doctrine is that 
of freedom and toleration, which the members of the Estab- 
lished Church enjoy within its pale. Here again the modern 
circumstances of our establishment are superior to those of 
the ancient. For instance, in these days only office-bearers 
or public members of the Church can be called to account for 
any opinions they may openly maintain ; private members can- 
not be interfered with. Moreover, no cleric can be judged by 
the production against him of miscellaneous authorities; there 
can be quoted against him only definite statements to be 
found in documents which he knows and which he examined 
before he took office. Furthermore, no opinion which he may 
broach can ever be brought into court which is ignored in the 
documentary standards; so that on those points he is at 
absolute liberty. 

When controversies within the limits of legal decision can 
be settled authoritatively, men will be satisfied with bringing 
them to this test, and will be less inclined to silence each other 
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by abuse and provoke one another by recriminations. At all 
events there is less excuse for it. We believe that this con- 
sideration is strangely lost sight of when men allow themselves 
to be irritated by the insistence of judicial sentences. The 
possibility ef such a settlement by impartial judges bound to 
give the accused the benefit of doubt, bound to interpret 
language fairly, ought to be hailed among us as a wholesome 
element in our constitution, instead of being resented as per- 
secution. When an honest man is wrongly charged with a 
breach of morality, nothing is so satisfactory to him as a 
judicial investigation ; and so it should be in our controversial 
warfare. A man of thorough bona fides should be pleased to 
have his points tested in a court where no asperities are 
allowed to weigh ; while the man or the coterie of mala fides, 
bent on committing their Church to views which are not hers, 
and even trying to drag her over her borders, ought to find 
their enterprises challenged in legal forms. 


, 


Sect. LVI.—Ir Encouraces Variety or Minps. 


An Established Church, according to our own model of it, 
secures great variety within the ranks of its ministry. The 
patronage of its benefices is very multiform. The Sishop of a 
diocese has the appointment to a considerable number; the 
cathedral chapter sometimes to as many; the Crown, the Lord 
Chancellor, the universities, and other corporate and public 
and scholastic bodies, have their patronage in various pro- 
portions. Then there are trusts originating among religious 
men anxious to secure efficient ministers animated by strong 
convictions in special schools of opinion. But if all these 
were put together they would not much more than equal the 
private patronage in the hands of laymen; and the latter too 
are of several sorts—the territorial peer and squire, dis- 
charging their duty under a public observation so close and 
extensive as naturally to make them feel no little sense of 
responsibility ; private gentlemen interested in their own par- 
ticular parishes; other individuals who have possessed them- 
selves of patronage with special views of securing suitable and 
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congenial work for their relatives or themselves. Incumbents 
are accordingly of every possible variety of type. This indeed 
may be at the expense of unity ; and to a considerable extent 
we think itis. A group of clerics in the same locality do not 
always heartily and readily coalesce or combine for Church 
objects or social efforts; and even near neighbours are not 
seldom almost personally unknown to each other. All sorts 
of opinions, religious and political, find ready entrance ; for 
the patrons being chiefly laymen are absolutely independent of 
each other. There can be no doubt that this variety greatly 
prevents internal cohesion, and makes an esprit de corps very 
difficult to foster; while the varieties of opinion create a sense 
of mutual antagonism not unfrequently amounting to irritation 
and heartburning. This is undoubtedly a drawback and a 
source of weakness; yet something by way of compensation is 
to be said on the other side, as we now proceed to argue. 


Szecr. LVII.—Ir Preserves THE SUBORDINATION OF THE 
SPIRITUAL TO THE TEMPORAL. 


For instance, there is, on our system, no danger of a 
gigantic political combination under the leadership of powerful 
Churchmen. This is a most important consideration when we 
consider that the episcopal form of Church government, giving 
large dioceses to men of great ability, might in the course of 
nature be expected to produce most serious difficulties for 
civil rulers. We may remember what some of the higher 
ecclesiastics in the Church of the Roman Kmpire became. ‘They 
were great popular potentates, with immense and enthusiastic 
followings, able to create no slight difficulties for the Imperial 
government at Constantinople, Alexandria, and Milan. The 
lives of Chrysostom, Athanasius, Ambrose, enable us thoroughly 
to comprehend how this could be. The state of Ireland and 
Germany at this present day reveals the same important 
experience. lLHcclesiastical chiefs there wield a power which 
make it necessary for the ministers of the Crown to take them 
into account in all their most anxious measures. The clergy 
are at the absolute disposal of the bishops, who can remove 
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them, deprive them, degrade them, fling them out of the 
Church, almost without giving a reason. We might perhaps 
suppose that this is simply a matter for their consideration 
who suffer from such despotism. But it is by no means so. 
The existence of such discipline and drill so widely ramified 
throughout the landis a matter of national concernment, for it 
inevitably makes itself felt in the course of politics. There results 
avast secret society, which the Administration of the day is not 
allowed to touch with one of its fingers, and which at critical 
junctures may be able to paralyse an imperial policy. Most 
true it is, as a modern writer has ably shown, that it is not 
established Churches, but unestablished Churches, which in 
these days feed the Papacy (57). The former indeed, by their 
pre-eminence over other bodies, may be tempted to lord it 
somewhat and indulge in trappings and state; but he must 
be a shallow observer who sees in assumptions of this cha- 
racter anything to be compared with that league and network 
of machinatiou which is the actual and dangerous system of 
the papal communion. 

Nor must we stop here by any means. Protestant unestab- 
lished denominations have the same elements at work, only 
not under a foreign head. In some of these bodies, precisely 
as in the Roman, pastors are removable by a eeatral autho- 
rity, which therefore holds all their prospects at its absolute 
disposal. Combination and drill are found accordingly in 
these quarters in a state of as much perfection as in the Roman 
Catholic Church; and in our grand political contests there is 
soon discovered a united phalanx moving in one direction, 
shoulder to shoulder, under some invisible guidance. ‘I'he 
rank and file of the pastorate have no choice; others, who hold 
their temporal destinies in their hands, must think for them; 
and the pastors must carry their people with them by all the 
spiritual arts they are masters of; for compactness, cohesion, 
and esprit de corps are the very essence of their existence as a 
body. The difference between the Nonconformist drill and 
the Roman Catholic drill is that the former are not under a 
foreign chief, but under home committees; and the politics 
therefore of the body are not indeed in danger of being against 
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the nation, but they are nearly sure of being for or against 
a party in the nation. In the one case, a France might be 
hurled against a Germany and be ruined; in the other, a 
premier may be borne into office or driven from it. In both 
instances ministers of religion become at certain times election 
agents, and in agitated times we hear of the “ priest-ridden ”’ 
among sects of Protestants as well as among Romanists. A 
truly remarkable phrase has recently become current. ‘The 
Nonconformist Revolt,” or the general secession of the Non- 
conformist body from one of the political parties of the day ; 
while the “Nonconformist wing” of that party is also a 
familiar expression. A revolt implies prior allegiance and 
prior bonds. What can such phraseology possibly mean, if it 
does not declare that a body organised for spiritual purposes— 
claiming to be a very Church of Christ—is accustomed to lend 
itself to be manceuvred by political leaders for the strategy 
and tactics of those party warfares we know so well, sharing 
in all the arts by which Administrations rise and fall ? (58) We 
hear much of “ Alliance of Church and State,’ and sometimes 
what is not altogether complimentary to it; but what have we 
here? Surely an alliance no less, the members of it being 
however the Nonconforming Church and a party in the State ; 
—an alliance, and a broken alliance too. Far be it from us to 
assume that Nonconformists in general have committed them- 
selves to such a situation as this; we would not speak so 
offensively, for we know that in numberless instances it 1s very 
much otherwise, whatever those may say who claim to speak 
in their names. But it can hardly be denied that there is 
some foundation for it, and we must be allowed to urge it as 
one of the disadvantages our brethren of the non-established 
communions are exposed to. They are private bodies, and can 
act as bodies under private influences and secret manipulation. 

How much otherwise it is within the compass of the Church 
of England, we would now point out in a few words. Granted 
that there is to be found in its ranks such bristling varieties as 
to show at great crises, when her special interests are at stake, 
a most vexatious want of cohesion. Yet at all events it will 
not be said of them ex wno disce omnes; the clergy cannot be 
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pointed at as men of one type and pattern, dependent on their 
ecclesiastical superiors for their bread and reputation, and 
taking their cue from them accordingly. A more independent 
set of men in politics nowhere exists in the world. They 
generally are found erayitating, it is very true, in one special 
direction in any constitutional controversy that arises to shake 
the land; but that is simply through the instinct of their pro- 
fessional existence, which leads them to identify the safety of 
the great institution they love so well with the predominance 
of certain principles. And yet this gravitation is by no means 
universal. Clergymen equally loyal to their Church are 
found on the Liberal as well as on the Conservative side of 
politics ; and even in matters profoundly affecting the Church, 
some will see her ultimate safety and her present usefulness in 
measures of a free and liberal tendency, while others not more 
conscientiously are advocating a line of conservative resistance. 
And as with the clergy, so with churchmen in general. The 
" same variety is found within their ranks. There is nothing 
like an imperium in imperio ; nothing to make a cabal possible ; 
something in fact so much the other way as to expose us 
occasionally to most imminent danger from the assaults of our 
better drilled rivals. It is a public and nationakinstitution ; it 
cannot be drilled. As there is nowhere in re world a more 
independent body of clergy than those of the Church of Eng- 
land, so there is nowhere in the world a less priest-ridden 
people. ‘To say however that the influence of the clergy in the 
nation is but trifling would be most incorrect ; sometimes they 
are passionately abused for having so much: but their weight 
in the current contests of society is purely that of influence 
and not of drill; in fact of influence because not that of drill. 
How thoroughly this state of things becomes a National 
Church! How intolerable would Christianity be to multitudes 
who now respect it and venerate it, if the most powerful of its 
Churches in this country were a confederacy guided with 
unerring precision by a committee of powerful and popular 
bishops or an archiepiscopal “tribune of the people!” 
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Ssecr. LVIJI.—Ir pears Best wits Noventies In THovucut. 


Another compensation for that internal variety which is 
found sometimes not a little trying to the friends of our Estab- 
lished Church is the scope it affords for dealing wholesomely 
with various schools of thought. We must never lose sight of 
the fact that new modes of thought, both in religion and philo- 
sophy, rise and fall while generations go and come, as inevitably 
as do those fashions which change the external face of society, 
They will come up, whether we like it or not; and they have to 
be dealt with. Sometimes the novelty will come in the form of 
a long lost truth; sometimes as an extravagant eccentricity ; 
sometimes as a poor pedantry ; sometimes as a pernicious delu- 
sion; each of them backed by a band of devotees so enthusi- 
astic and determined as fairly to bewilder the common people 
and to perplex the heads of all churches. Now the varied tone 
pervading our ministry and flocks secures two things with 
tolerable certainty. First, that the novelty gets a fair hearing, a 
fact which we find from experience too well, and often too 
vexatiously, to require our further urging it here. Many will 
acknowledge the blessing of this, as well as the inconvenience. 
Some will thank God for the rise of Cambridge Platonism, 
some for the Evangelical revival, some for the Oxford Tract 
movement, some for the birth of Ritualism. All have had or 
are having their hearing. Constituted as we are, the advocates 
_of these movements could not have been excluded. With our 
immense variety of patronage, some door would be sure to open 
into the folds of the Church ; andif Bishops had been as decided 
and united as they have been the reverse, the innovations would 
nevertheless have been certainly planted within the Church, 
there to be dealt with and be tested. ‘The freehold nature of the 
benefices too, from which summary dislodgments are impossible, 
have given time for various schools of opinion to make them- 
selves at least understood; and if there thus have sometimes 
been stubborn batteries of error there have been also successful 
fortresses of truth. Whenever any such movement has sprung 
up, it is the Church that is supposed to have given birth to it, 
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and greatly is she castigated in consequence by many persons 
who are wholly inexperienced in the strange epidemics of 
human thought. They mistake. The thoughts will come for 
a certainty, whether as a gracious light or as a vexing storm; 
and a city set on a hill, which the National Church is, will in 
its varied and broken surface receive the first visitation. But 
then there is a second thing secured to us with tolerable 
certainty, although perhaps it requires more patience to admit 
this. When a novelty has diffused itself within the Church, 
and obtained its hearing, and undergone its sifting, and been 
viewed on all its sides by men of all sorts of sympathies and 
antipathies ; whatever belongs to it that is in essential dis- 
harmony with the spirit of the Church will in due time dis- 
appear. With all the fervour and attractiveness which talent 
and enthusiasm can throw around a new aspirant, let time be 
given, a generation perhaps is the usual time, and it is under- 
stood and appreciated: the good is kept, the bad is cast away. 
A strange thing—a real stranger without aflfinities—cannot for 
long face the composite congregations of the parish church ; it 
must betake itself to chapels and districts and special congrega- 
tions: the challenges it meets with when it faces the people 
weary it at length with their persistency, and it takes refuge 
with the coterie. The end is that a disiwétgration ensues; 
the Antinomianism, the Romanism, the Rationalism, is more or 
less thrust off, and what is healthy and sound is absorbed like 
food into the system. Nothing but an Established Church 
(and in all we write we speak of one in which it can be truly 
said that “ God is in the midst of her’) could do this. If an 
unestablished Church, whose members are all of a sort, once 
harbours a dangerous and specious novelty, it is much more 
exposed to the disaster of being poisoned all through or scattered 
outright. Such was the fate of the English Presbyterians and 
the Nonjurors; such may be the fate of others that still “ think 
they stand” and are never weary of preaching that the one 
great foe of a pure Christianity is the establishment of a 
Church. No; an Hstablished Church, with such pure and 
scriptural standards as ours are, will most likely be found, after 
all, to have the fewest faults and the most numerous elements 
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of strength and blessing, of any of her rivals. A “wise modera- 
tion,” which has been her standing boast, will, if it please God 
to bless her yet, secure, in another sense besides that men- 
tioned in a former section, a stability of truth. 


Sect. LIX.—Ir MAINTAINS THE SAFEST GUARANTEE OF TRUTH. 


Our present Established Church guarantees the public 
teaching of a true and scriptural religion throughout the 
country to a greater extent than would be practicable under 
any other system. ‘Though we are cautious enough to qualify 
this sentence as we have done, we may still be thought to have 
said too bold a thing by many who remember how frequently 
complaints are made of worldly-minded and indifferent clergy- 
men. But we are firmly convinced nevertheless of the correct- 
ness of what we assert. For we have always this fact to deal 
with, a fact far too little kept in view, that there ever has been, 
and as far as we have any right to anticipate, ever will be, a 
deficiency in the number of duly qualified and efficient persons 
(laying all possible stress on these words) to discharge the 
office of the Christian pastorate. Considering that England 
and Wales require some twenty or thirty thousand ministers of 
religion, we ask where they are to come from. Can the Church 
of England and all the Christian bodies in the land put 
together supply them—of course we mean on the ordinary 
principle of supply and demand? We do not ask whether these 
bodies contain within them that number of men competent to 
' form an efficient ministry. Of course they do. But the 
question is, whether the men are forthcoming and procurable. 
Assuming that a parish priest ought to be one in the highest 
sense satisfactory and unexceptionable, that is to say, pious, 
orthodox, well educated, a gentleman, of sound judgment and 
good sense, we ask whether all the Christianity of Hngland 
can produce that large number of them—produce them for this 
particular mission. Even giving a wide limit to the term 
orthodox, and considerable latitude to private opinion concern- 
ing Church government and Church discipline, but only exact- 


ing that there shall be sufficient agreement and harmony to 
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enable men to work in one body, we ask, Are thirty thousand 
such men forthcoming from the united Christianity of England, 
according to any existing denominational type, fit to officer all 
the parishes of the land? He would be a bold man who was 
to affirm that they would. Perhaps if it were possible at any 
period, it would be so at this present one. But what could we 
say of some other periods of our history? Yet when the tide 
of religion is at its lowest, and not one minister in ten has his 
heart in his work, and has no experimental knowledge of the 
truth, perhaps the majority with a decided bias to heterodoxy, 
the parish churches of the land have still resounded with 
chapters of the Bible and with prayers couched in all the lan- 
guage of the Bible. We can appreciate the inestimable value 
of this fact only by being able to realise the alternative fact of a 
godless race of ministers and people being left to conduct their 
own forms of worship according to the current views and cur- 
rent spiritual life of each generation. It would be no answer 
to say that the principle of an Established Church is the cause 
of national impiety, by placing careless ministers in office. It 
argues but little penetration to talk like this. Ministers of 
any one generation are the children of their times, and can be 
expected as a body to be only slightly better than their genera- 
tion. A few of them will be in all probafity saintly men, 
raising their brother ministers and the people at large to a 
higher level. But our present argument is only with the great 
body, some thirty thousand of them, and we say that in times of 
lax morality and loose religion, often induced by great public 
changes and political revolutions, it is the cause of the deepest 
thankfulness that a form of Divine worship such as we now by 
God’s mercy possess is established and guaranteed by the law 
of the land. 


Secr. LX.—Ir secures Pusric Respror ror ReEricion In 
GENERAL. 


Our Established Church, once more, confers upon the pro- 
fession of religion in the eyes of the great body of the people a 
respectability that may have indeed only a partial value, but 
one that is too important to be overlooked. ‘Traditions of 
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historic renown, the great inheritance of learning and piety, 
the artistic beauty of her churches, the grandeur of her cathe- 
drals, have all conspired to throw a degree of lustre around the 
Christian religion in this country, which has by no means been 
without effect in drawing the great body of the clergy from 
the gentler ranks of society. Owing likewise to the unique 
habits of English county life from time immemorial, a free- 
hold has always carried with it some trifling dignity, and the 
parson, with such a tenure of his modest estate, cannot help 
participating in that social weight. Looking back too, as in 
most instances he may, upon Oxford and Cambridge, and upon 
those great schools of his earlier life presided over by the most 
distinguished men of the day, the beneficed clergyman and the 
curate alike find their old associates of gentle birth in every 
part of their county and mix freely with them all. In the 
very highest social classes they may move on eventerms. This 
indeed exposes them to the danger of secularity. But if the 
pastorate suffers some loss of spiritual power in this way, we 
may yet fairly take the good with the evil in the balance; and 
the good is that the upper ranks of society are themselves un- 
consciously benefited by the contact. It is at all events an 
immense advantage for some of them that they can associate 
the calling of a Christian minister with feelings of social 
equality. We do not mean to affirm that the mere fact of a 
Church being established gives this status to its teachers ; we 
take into consideration all the other circumstances surrounding 
such a communion as the Church of England in particular, not 
omitting that of the gradation of its dignities reaching up to 
the nobility, and even beyond the nobility to a near proximity 
with the throne itself. If the circumstance of this social posi- 
tion is unhappily galling to some persons, they might at any 
rate reflect that all denominations do in fact rise in considera- 
ion from the presence of one among them that commands the 
general homage from its position in the nation. Just as every 
hmmble curate, however poor he may be, derives an additional 
respect for his calling from his belonging to a body which has 
members ranking with the highest in the land; so does every 


Christian sect in the country, however obscure, obtain a degree 
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of consideration borrowed from the circumstance that Christian 
worship is celebrated with all the dignity which that of the 
National Church exhibits. In the popular sentiment every 
pious humble itinerant met with in country roads on Saturday 
evenings and: Monday mornings holds some rank in the minis- 
try that culminates at Lambeth, and every Bethel shares in the 
respect that rises upwards through the hierarchy of temples. If 
there were no St. Paul’s, no provincial cathedrals, no ministers 
of religion moving socially with nobles, religious respect 
towards preachers and their walls would certainly not be greater 
and might be less. Constituted as men are, and drifting as 
these times are, this would be an evil which those certainly 
should not court who would be the first to feel (59). 


Srecr. LXI.—Ir FURNISHES A BASIS OF FURTHER EFFORTS. 


Our Established Church has created a noble basis of further 
efforts in propagating the blessings of Christianity. It has 
done so in two ways. In the first place, congregations 
having been relieved from the support of their own ministers 
are in a position to assist in the erection of new churches, in 
maintaining charities of every kind, and sending out the 
Gospel to all parts of the world. Had theyeto pay their own 
pastor’s income, they could not possibly contribute to all these 
independent efforts to the extent that they now do. Then, in 
the second place, the respectability of position which an 
English parish church and benefice confers upon its holder 
attracts in considerable numbers gentlemen of independent 
means, who are quite ready to occupy the poorer livings and 
devote themselves to the pastoral work—not among the élite of 
society only, but quite as much among the poorest classes. We 
often hear the Established Church reproached because of her 
ministry being sought by men whose lives show that their 
motives must have been the enjoyment of emoluments without 
much conscientious thought of duty. Doubtless she is not 
free from such selfish persons, any more than the army and the 
House of Commons are without their similar members, who 
consider the advantages of social position and professional 
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prospects infinitely more than the service of their country. 
But let candid critics fairly own the numerous instances of de- 
voted men, animated by the truest piety, bringing their own 
pay with them, and withal working as cordially and consci- 
entiously as any of their brethren, putting far more of worldly 
maintenance into the Church than they get out of it. Most 
truly has an eminent contemporary statesman described Church 
property as ‘the fructuating patrimony of the people.” 


Secor. LXII.—It rosters rHe Parocuiat System. 


We must not forget, what has often been descanted on, the 
way in which an Established Church enables a parochial 
system to be carried out. It places a clergyman in charge of a 
definite tract of country and portion of the population, enabling 
him with or without his own private means to stand his ground 
there. How interesting is the thought that all England is 
thus parcelled out for Christian influence; that there is not a 
person in all her population but belongs to some pastor for 
instruction and for sympathy if he cares to have them. The 
ministry may be more or less efficient; the whole scene is 
chequered with failure and success, here and there with con- 
spicuous instances of each; but viewing it as a whole we see 
twelve thousand centres planted with the best men in character 
and intention that are available, and to that extent every inch 
of English soil is given to Christ. That at all events is the 
magnificent aim and idea: who cannot sympathise with it ? 
When once the pastor assumes the responsibility of taking a 
department of this great framework, there is everything, both 
human and Divine, to stimulate the best part of his character, 
whether this be noble and commanding, as it sometimes is, or 
only of average elevation. But it is his point of professional 
credit to work his parish efficiently. There he stands at 
the head of that community, in town or country, among 
rich or poor. Parochial machinery is set on foot, including 
every sort of benevolent design, and whether or not his 
flock will hear his message and attend his church, he is still 
their friend, and does not forsake them because they do not 
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value his spiritual efforts and cannot pay for them. His sup- 
port is not through them, or at least only so in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Itis no little advantage that every parishioner 
may claim his ministrations and has a right of access to the 
services of the Church. There a man never need feel he is 
intruding ; for he is on public ground. No doubt he is welcome 
enough in the dissenting chapel; but that is private property, 
and strictly speaking he is there only on sufferance unless he 
contributes to its support, which he is expected to do, and he 


knows it. He has no claim on any minister out of the Esta- 
blished Church. 


Srecr. LXIII.—Iv 1g THE GREAT BLESSING OF 
Rurau Districts. 


We will consider now the parochial system more particu- 
larly in the country, where the usefulness of the Established 
Church is proverbial. A rural parish is for the most part a 
tolerably large and thinly inhabited tract with a parsonage 
house and respectable endowment for the pastor. The country 
clergyman therefore is in regard to social position a gentleman 
resident and in comfortable circumstances. He is not a squire, 
though in point of education and refinemenfeequal to one. He 
has free access to those below and to those above him. The 
poor will confide in him as they will not in one of their own 
class, and he has a weight with the squire class which no one 
could for one moment possess who was not of gentle breeding. 
Sometimes the pastor is the only gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, in which case he is the squire to the humbler orders. 
But if there are wealthy gentry likewise, he is the usual 
channel of communication between them and the poor, a sort 
of pivot of the entire community. The squire may be charitable 
and humane, but he may be frequently non-resident; he is 
often in town, often on travel, On the other hand, he may be 
harsh and illiberal. The pastor at any rate is a permanent 
resident, and it is his calling and profession to alleviate the 
difficulties and trials of his people. Of course he too may be 
indifferent, negligent, and contentedly unpopular: but there is 
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an immense weight attracting him to an opposite inclination in 
that it is his calling, his profession, his office to be otherwise ; 
and in that public opinion expects this of him in a greater 
degree than of any one else. Another powerful influence 
operating in the same direction is that he mixes with the poor, 
which indeed he can hardly help altogether, as they have, and 
they feel they have, a sort of claim on his good offices; and 
since he mixes with them and cannot keep aloof, he is made 
acquainted with their difficulties; and then, as human nature 
is so constituted, especially in men of refinement who are 
oftenest men of sensibility, sympathy is generated. If, how- 
ever, notwithstanding all the obligations of his Christian pro- 
fession and all the natural tendencies of his position, he should 
still fall miserably short of what he is expected to be, there is 
yet hope for the indigent and aftlicted (for it will have been 
observed that it is these helpless classes of whom we have 
been now speaking) from the female members of his family. 
But the very fact that this is not altogether certain, and that 
the poor cannot go to the parsonage as to a relieving office, 
and can make no legal demand of the minister, has its use. 
Let us only imagine the contrast between the too common 
relations of the poor with the Union and its officers and their 
relations with the pastor and his family even in a moderately 
ordered parish ! 

It is the more needful to bear in mind this line of thought 
when we consider the unquestionable fact that all parish 
ministers are not as enlightened as they should be in matters 
strictly religious, nor all so earnest as they ought to be in their 
spiritual dealings with the people’s souls. But even in any 
locality where this is unhappily the case, there 1s some mercy 
possible through the Church’s mission; for it often happens 
that a man who is an unskilful, perhaps even an unawakened, 
messenger of the Saviour to his people’s souls, feels warm in 
his bosom the humanities and charities of life. We would not 
fora moment say that this would be adequate compensation 
for the absence of the very highest qualities of the Christian 
ministry, yet it may be allowed to be at least a very consider- 
able blessing. But when we further reflect that a parish is not 
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by any means sure to be wholly out of reach of spiritual light 
even when its pastor is unspiritual; that there are other 
agencies capable of supplying in a measure his lack of service, 
such as pious lay people, the prolific produce of the press, and 
we need not shrink from adding the ministration of an earnest 
but irregular labourer in the Gospel, and at all events a scrip- 
tural Church Service and the Bible Lessons ; we shall feel that 
the system of our Established Church, in spite of some gross 
failures, still sows innumerable blessings all through the land. 
We cannot wonder that there are many, even of those who 
sympathise but little with the highest mission of the Christian 
Church, that do not like to face the question of what would 
become of the rural districts if there were no Established 
Church. Even a “ liberationist” can write as follows, while 
in the very act, however, of urging on the working class the 
disestablishment of the Church :—“ The Church, it is said, so 
far as it touches the class at all, touches it only in the way of 
beneficence. She restricts no individual rights. She makes 
no pecuniary demands upon the unable or the unwilling. She 
opens her doors to the poorest. She welcomes to her spiritual 
care those who are without money and without price. Her 
clergy, whatever they may once have been in days gone by, are 
for the most part assiduous, self-denying, age indefatigable in 
the discharge of their spiritual functions. Many of them spend 
more in charity than they receive in stipends, go after those of 
their flocks who will not come to them, visit the sick, help the 
helpless, counsel the perplexed, and show themselves generally 
to be the best friends of the friendless ” (60). 

After such language from an opponent, we may be excused 
for introducing a quotation from an avowed and cordial friend, 
a liberal statesman of acknowledged candour. Sir Roundell 
Palmer, speaking of the rural poor, remarked :—“ There is 
among them an abundance of those virtues which I honour, 
and which I wish were always to be found in an equal degree 
in the classes above them. I cannot imagine any institution to 
which this character of the labouring poor, so far as it really 
prevails among them, is due more than to that which has 
placed in the centre of the population of every parish in the 
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country a man educated and intelligent, whose business it is to 
do them good, whose whole and sole business it is to take care 
of their souls as far as by God’s help he is enabled to do so, 
and in every other way, in all circumstances of life, to be their 
friend and counsellor. In proportion as he does that work he 
does a thing of inestimable value. Of course it is very imper- 
feetly performed even by the best men. Of course there 
are many among the clergy who do not rise as nearly as they 
ought to the height of such a calling; but it is not the less 
true of the parochial clergy, taken as a whole, that they do this 
work in a degree and to an extent which is of inestimable 
value.” * 


Secr. LXIV.—Itr proves Aa Supvort or Morats. 


We have just noticed how much the country owes to the 
ministry of an Established Church for alleviating the difficulties 
and trials of its poor. This leads us to another point, and we 
say that the nation owes to the same institution the invaluable 
blessing of an example and witness of morality, and a check 
upon the natural depravity of the race, not among the poor 
alone, but among other classes no less. Without any legal 
authority to suppress ill-doing, the clergy exercise a valuable 
influence in support of legal authority. They have no power 
of interfering or of acting as police; their whole influence in 
fact would vanish instantly if they attempted to interfere in 
prosecutions or to ally themselves with the police; yet their 
presence is felt in support of the same cause which the police 
are engaged in. Not only their instructions in the pulpit, and 
their office of proclaiming the Divine commands in church, 
constitute them an ally of morality, but their very presence is 
to some degree a standard of morals. In parishes where clergy 
and people from kindly intercourse know each other well, and 
have learnt a mutual respect, a man would not quite like his 
parson to find him intoxicated or keeping scandalous company. 
An employer would not feel thoroughly comfortable in oppress- 
ing his workpeople with the parson living close by. An 


* Speech on Mr. Miall’s motion, May 9, 1871. 
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itinerant ministry, which must be the chief substitute if 
an Established Church is suppressed, might keep people in 
some degree instructed; but a resident pastorate promotes 
morality if anything possibly can. We are little aware perhaps 
of what such a change would involve. Let us then take a glance 
at some former conditions of England. The latter portion of the 
eighteenth century is well known to have been a period of great 
rural debasement. It is equally well known that during that 
same period the beneficed clergy, partly by reason of pluralities, 
shamefully neglected residence on their cures, while curates 
having charge of two or three neighbouring parishes travelled 
from church to church on Sundays. <A system of itinerancy 
like that would be again very largely prevalent in rural districts 
if there were a general confiscation of endowments. We will 
quote two eighteenth-century testimonies to show that com- 
petent observers of that period most decidedly connected the 
immorality of the rural districts to the prevailing neglect of 
clerical residence. Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote to a young 
clergyman (August 30, 1780) :—‘* What I like least in your 
letter is your account of the manners of your parish; from 
which I gather that it has been long neglected by the parson. 
The Dean of Carlisle (Dr. Percy), who was then a little rector in 
Northamptonshire, told me that it might bg discerned whether 
or no there was a clergyman resident in the parish, by the 
civil or savage manner of the people.” The Bishop of London 
(Dr. Porteus) in 1794, while the French Revolution was 
beginning to fill ngland with great alarm, thus addressed his 
clergy in a Charge of uncommon solemnity :—‘‘ There never 
was, I will venture to say, in the history of this island, a single 
period in which the personal residence and personal exertions of 
the parochial clergy were ever more wanted or more anxiously 
looked up to and expected, and demanded, by the general voice 
of the whole nation, than at this moment, in order to fortify 
the faith and sanctify the manners of the great mass of the 
people ” (61). 

These extracts give us some hint of what we might expect 
from the withdrawal of some thousands of centres of moral 
influence from the rural districts of England. 
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vr 


Secr. LXV.—Ivr exurerrs tHe NAtTIonaL PROFESSION OF 
RELIGION. 


An Established Church is the best guarantee of a national 
profession of Christianity, or as we might perhaps better ex- 
press it, of an official profession of Christianity by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. Let us not be misunderstood. The 
actual religion of a nation is to be measured by the prevalence 
of religious principle and practice among the individual mem- 
bers composing it; and this doubtless is the grand matter. 
But what we are now rather referring to is another thing that 
should not be overlooked, one that every Christian warmly 
sympathises with, believing it to be well pleasing to God and 
good for the people, the official expression of the national 
Christianity ; when, for instance, the great acts of State are 
consecrated by religious observance, solemn inaugurations are 
accompanied with Christian rites, legislation is conducted after 
Christian prayer. 

While maintaining this point, we question whether all that is 
usually advanced in support of it is well founded. We will 
not undertake to say that “a national profession of faith can 
only be attained by maintaining an Established Church.” We 
can conceive it quite possible that State forms of religion could 
be carried out under the circumstances of a non-established 
Church to a degree quite consistent with what could be in all 
fairness held to be a national recognition of God. A corona- 
tion might still be religiously conducted, and the sovereign’s 
chaplain, who would be of the sovereign’s denomination, would 
preside over the religious ritual. National thanksgivings, 
national fasts, might still be enjoined in that general form 

-which on such occasions is now addressed to the Church of 
Scotland; and the heads of the State might publicly and 
officially participate and assist on such occasions, inviting 
some one of the current ‘“‘ denominations ””—each impartially 
in turn perhaps—to conduct the service in its own way. ‘The 
houses of the legislature might still appoint their chaplains to 
officiate in prayer, who could discharge their duties with as 
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much general acceptance as is usually done at public religious 
meetings where various denominations are gathered. No one 
can deny all this to be possible; and when we find that the 
President of the United States proclaims a thanksgiving-day, 
and the Congress appoints its chaplain, it becomes a very un- 
safe argument in favour of an Established Church, that the 
latter is necessary to a national profession of religion. What 
we believe is maintainable, and what we maintain with the 
sreatest confidence, is that an Established Church is the best 
(though ‘not the only) guarantee of that national profession. 
Without a recognised and legally established form of worship 
the religion practised on such occasions would be of a most 
precarious kind. The legislature might appoint Unitarian 
chaplains, the sovereign might elect to be crowned with Roman 
Catholic ceremonies. It is very possible that at some period 
or other a desire on the part of the State to escape the “ reli- 
gious difficulty” might tacitly operate to pare down public 
religious celebrations to a minimum, and eyen reduce them to 
a nullity. In this indirect way indeed it might turn out in 
practice that an Established Church was necessary to a national 
profession of Christianity, and it would be a fair argument as 
to whether this result would not in the long,run be a natural 
and a certain one. Our argument then miglt be thus stated : 
In point of principle an Established Church is not necessary to 
the national profession of Christianity; but it is very question- 
able whether under our circumstances that national profession 
could be practically maintained independently of an Established 
Church, while it is certain that without an Established Church, 
and the guarantee which this gives, that profession would be of 
a most uncertain and precarious character. 


Secr.. LX VI.—IrT GuaRANTEES THE PROTESTANTISM OF 
THE CROWN. 


Closely connected with this is another most important ad- 
vantage in a church established by law, that without it there 
would be no means that we can see of binding the Crown to 
he Protestant religion. The term Protestant, taken by itself 
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and disconnected as it now necessarily is from the historic 
event that gave birth to the term, would not be at all easy to 
define (62). Unless it is connected with some distinct form of 
worship or confession of faith embodying in it the spirit of 
Protestantism, that word might be justly termed, what it is 
often so wnjustly taunted with being, a mere negation. At 
present the sovereign of these realms must be a member of the 
Church of England; by attendance on its forms he gives a 
perpetual current guarantee of belonging to the Protestant 
faith; and by being carefully trained in the principles of that 
Church, and accustomed to its worship and instructors from 
the earliest years, his honest attachment to its principles is in 
the best and the only conceivable way secured. But without 
an Established Church, with sectarian jealousy ever closely on 
the watch upon the preferences of the princely mind, with no 
recognised and perhaps no definite training, with no stated 
and frequently recurring calls for a public profession, with 
every disposition to keep religious profession a private matter 
concerning nobody else ; what guarantee would there be against 
a secret conversion to that system which has been found in 
these days capable of arraying itself in such very seductive 
forms for the high and noble, and which lavishes all its resources 
with the utmost prodigality, and with sometimes the most sur- 
prising success, to secure converts in the supreme ranks of 
society ? 


Secor. LXVII.—It roots a Sacrep INFLUENCE IN SOCIETY. 


We will conclude this chapter with some eloquent words of 
Mr. Burke :—‘“‘ The majority of the people of England, far 
from thinking a religious national Establishment unlawful, 
hardly think it lawful to be without one. In France you are 
wholly mistaken if you do not believe us above all other things 
attached to it, and beyond all other nations; and when this 
people has acted unwisely and unjustifiably in its favour (as in 
some instances they have done most certainly) in their very 
errors you will at least discover their zeal. 

“This principle runs through the whole system of their 
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polity. They do not consider their Church Establishment as 
convenient, but as essential to their State; not as a thing 
heterogeneous and separable, something added for accommo- 
dation, what they may either keep or lay aside, according to 
their temporary ideas of convenience. They consider it as 
the foundation of their whole constitution, with which, and 
with every part of which, it holds an indissoluble union. 
Church and State are ideas inseparable in their minds, and 
scarcely is the one ever mentioned without mentioning the 
other. 

“ Our education is so formed as to confirm and fix this im- 
pression. Our education is in a manner wholly in the hands 
of ecclesiastics, and in all stages, from infancy to manhood. 
Even when our youth, leaving schools and universities, enter 
that most important period of life which begins to link expe- 
rience and study together, and when with that view they visit 
other countries, instead of old domestics whom we have seen 
as governors to principal men from other parts, three-fourths 
of those who go abroad with our young nobility and gentlemen 
are ecclesiastics ; not as austere masters, nor as mere followers, 
but as friends and companions of a graver character, and not 
seldom persons as well born as themselves, With them, as 
relations, they most constantly keep up ye close connection 
through life. By this connection we conceive that we attach 
our gentlemen to the Church; and we liberalise the Church by 
our intercourse with the leading characters of the country.” * 

When we survey all these benefits which England derives 
from her venerable Kstablished Church, it is hardly too much 
to affirm that it is amply worth while for the civil government 
of any country to secure them to itself, were it possible, by 
money grants out of the public revenues. Our colonies do in 
fact pay for Church ministrations, although not to one denomi- 
nation alone. But some of the benefits we have enumerated 
are such as no money could procure; they are blessings which 
through God’s good providence have been incorporated with 
our very history, and are such as no legislative measures that 
could be framed and no amount of public grants could be 


* ‘Works,’ vol iv. pp. 231-2, Rivington. ~e 
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certain of bestowing. Yet these blessings are ours without 
any resort whatever to national taxation. How insane then 
and how suicidal would it be to confiscate that ancient patri- 
mony which the fathers of English Christianity provided, and 


which has produced such inestimable blessings among their 
descendants ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


REASONS AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. 


— + — 


Srot. LXVIII.—Tuat DisesTABLISHMENT WOULD BRING D1s- 
MEMBERMENT. 


ApvANTAGES of establishment are, in fact, reasons against 
disestablishment, and we have accordingly in some measure 
anticipated this chapter. But still there are other reasons 
which properly belong to a separate heading, and these we 
proceed now to discuss. 

In the first place, we maintain that the disestablishment of 
the Church of England would prove its dismemberment. If 
we can show this consequence, we are entitled to enumerate it 
among the arguments against disestablishment, even in dealing 
with opponents ; and for the simple reason, jhat our opponents 
do not profess to desire the destruction of the episcopal com- 
munion considered as a purely spiritual body, but rather its 
greater efficiency, which they allege is hindered by the fact of 
“establishment.” Logically speaking, their meaning is that 
there is so much capability of good in the Church of England, 
so many elements of blessing for the whole nation, that there is 
only required the removal of certain obstacles from her path 
to make her an unmixed benefit to the country, those obstacles 
being summed up in “ connexion of Church and State.” If we 
were but disestablished (so they argue), and thus “ liberated” 
from the bondage of this connection, it would be for our good 
and England’s good. It would indeed be unfair both to our- 
selves and our opponents to state that this is their sole motive 
for disestablishing us, and that they are only desiring our 
greater good by advocating such a measure; still it occupies a 
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considerable place in their speeches and writings, and we have 
accordingly to meet it. 

We meet it by showing that disestablishment would mean 
not our improvement, but our dismemberment; and to show 
this is unfortunately not, in our opinion, a difficult matter. 
For we haye to remember that our present Church, as an 
organised institution planted over and occupying the land, has 
grown up from the beginning on the establishment principle, 
and on no other. Comparing it to a tree, the establishment 
principle is its sap ; comparing it to a fabric, the establishment 
principle is its cement. Let us not be misunderstood. We 
are extremely anxious not even to seem to lower, in the least 
degree, the spiritual ideal of a Church of Christ. We are not 
speaking of its vitality and the principle by which it is a 
Church, and as a Church a witness for Christ, which principle 
we claim to be the Word and Spirit and presence of Christ. 
This aspect of the Church is not now in question; without 
countenancing low and materialistic views, it is still necessary 
to recognise a certain material bond which holds together the 
several parts of the Church in the execution of its holy mission 
among the people and prevents its breaking off into sects. 
This it is which we are now contemplating exclusively; and 
just as we may properly speak of a dissenting community 
being organised on the principle of current subscriptions and 
spontaneous congregations (or whatever analogous terms it 
might be more correct to use) without any reference to the 
vital principle through which it claims to be a member of the 
body of Christ; so we speak of the establishment principle of 
the Church of England. This principle is its uniting bond, 
the law of its growth. Men profess their agreement in certain 
doctrines and discipline, and are accordingly allowed by law a 
life interest in certain funds and edifices for the purpose of 
teaching those doctrines in the paths of that discipline, and in 
submission to certain claims of the State and certain preroga- 
tives of the sovereign. This is an intelligible principle, and 
upon this has grown up a vast organisation such as we now 
witness in the Church of England. This principle has created 


the special kind of cohesion which keeps together that special 
K 
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instance of organisation. Be it a right sort of cohesion, or be 
it the best, neither of these is now the question; it is the 
special kind which has produced and which maintains a special 
fabric under consideration, and that is the point. The cohesion 
of the Churth of England is not the cohesion of the Church of 
Rome, nor that of the Wesleyan Connexion, but quite another, 
sui generis. Our cohesion is grounded on the elements of free- 
hold benefices, subscription to formularies legally interpreted 
and imposed, and an immense variety of patronage. Such it 
is, good or bad. We cannot take away that special cohering 
principle which makes it what it is, and then bid the fabric 
cohere notwithstanding, The debris of the fabric may be 
recomposed in new forms, or they may not; at all events the 
original fabric is destroyed. Itis of no use to point to the 
“ disestablished” Church of Ireland as still remaiming un- 
dissolved. Disestablished it is not, although the circum- 
stantials of its establishment have been much altered; and it 
may yet prove that the integrity which it enjoys is in a great 
measure due, which we firmly believe it is, to the fundamental 
principle of establishment which it has not yet lost. It is 
much more to the purpose to observe that the natural tendency 
of unestablished bodies is towards subdivision. The Non- 
jurors divided into Usagers and Non-usagges ; Congregationa- 
lists into Independents and Baptists; Baptists into particular 
and general; Methodists into two chief parties and several 
subsections ; while the Free Church of Scotland appears to be 
on the point of important organic change. 

We have argued this point, as we were bound, from our own 
meaning of the word “ disestablishment.” But we are equally 
bound to take into account the probability that, should dises- 
tablishment ever take place, it will be rather in the popular 
sense of the term, a “rearrangement” on a reduced scale, a 
reduction in fact similar to that of the Church of Ireland. 
Whether this would produce dismemberment is much more 
difficult to predict. Much would depend upon the extent and 
nature of the reduction. Our case presents more uncertainty 
than that of the sister church, in that the latter was not 
afflicted with that internal conflict which would proye our 
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chief peril. The opinions of those who have anxiously pon- 
dered our prospects have been greatly divided; and as some 
persons of much weight do not hesitate to pronounce our 
dismemberment as certain to follow, it is at least prudent in us 
not to be too sure of the contrary. 


Srecr. LXITX.— Tsar mMAny or THE Epucatrep CnLASssEs 
WOULD GO SPIRITUALLY ADRIFT. 


Supposing then the present Church of England split up and 
her historical continuity closed, it is affecting to think what a 
vast body of men would be cast adrift from Christianity 
altogether. The poor and ignorant we shall refer to presently ; 
it is not they who are at this moment in our eye, but men of 
education and social position. Multitudes of these there are, 
by no means so strong in their religious convictions as they 
ought to be, yet not devoid of religious dispositions, who now 
join by preference and with comfort in the services of the 
National Church. It would be wrong to describe them as 
merely nominal Churchmen, or formal Christians, and dead 
branches who add no strength to any community. They may 
be feeble indeed, in a religious point of view, and far too cold 
and worldly ; but as far as they go they are sincere. Are they 
therefore to be despised ? Has not the Christian Church a 
mission to these as well as to the publicans and harlots; and 
is it of small account that they should have met some Christian 
‘ministration that is acceptable to them? But what a shock it 
would prove to men of this class to find the Church they 
respected drifting into a dozen sects! Itis not too much to 
believe that their religious habits would drop, and that living 
out of earshot of religious appeals they would wander further 
and further away into the regions of indifference and scepticism. 
There are many reasons why such persons would not connect 
themselves with other bodies. There is not one of the existing 
sects but has its own special history, its traditions, its peculiar 
ways and habits, and its own distinctive phraseology. No 
religious community can altogether divest itself of these things, 


which have grown for the most part with its history and woven 
K 2 
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themselves into its very tissues. What its past history has 
been, what its traditions and associations are, that the sect 
is so far as regards the form and complexion in which it 
presents itself to mankind asking for adherents. Neither the 
Church of England indeed, nor the sects around it, are without 
painful memories and unhappy traditions. But some of them — 
have compensating associations, which to those who can 
appreciate them more or less neutralise their effect; and the 
class we are speaking of are the very ones to do so. They 
connect with the Established Church, as they most truly may, 
venerable antiquity, doctors of grave and dignified piety, 
writers who have thrown a lustre around her name; they 
think of her with sentiments of respect for the social rank of 
her ministry, the stateliness of her temples, the sweet pictures 
of her choicer localities, the dignity of her public worship, and 
the unquestioned superiority of her children in culture and 
refinement of life. Men who feel the attraction or the uncon- 
scious fascination of these ideas would not readily adhere to 
any of the existing sects or to any new ones wearing more or 
less a resemblance to them. Blame it, if we like, as over- 
fastidiousness, there is in them a repugnance unconquerable 
to join in new experiments in secession as well as in old ones. 
They remember the names of sis aac Andrewes, 
Bull, Thomas Wilson, John Newton, Wilberforce, and are 
thankful to be identified with the community which they 
adorned. ‘They are too quiet, too little ardent and impulsive, 
to join in any very vigorous defence of the Church which they 
have inherited, and too sad it is that this should be the case; 
but disinherited of this, they are adrift for ever, and this is 
sad likewise. Only one assumption could make us indifferent 
to this consideration, but that assumption is based on a 
grievous and radical mistake as to the proper office of a 
Christian Church in the world and the needs of man in 
reference to it. Assume, for instance, that a Christian Church 
is only analogous to a commercial company, whose trade is to 
supply a natural demand for the goods it deals in, and then 
many of the arguments of liberationists are conclusive. Let 
every man, they say, pay for what he wants; employ and fee 
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a minister of religion for his services just as you employ and 
fee your solicitor and your doctor or incur a bill at your 
grocer’s :—maxims verily not learned in the school of Christ, 
and requiring very little consideration to expose their hollow- 
ness. For on this principle who could possibly advocate the 
cause of missions to the heathen? It would be replied—if the 
Chinese or the Jews or the Fijis want the Christian religion, 
let them pay for it themselves! Why be importuning people 
in England to send out wares for which there is no demand? 
But assume, as the early benefactors did assume, that the 
Christian Church is a witness and a propagator of God’s truth 
among the disobedient and the unwilling, a machinery for 
seeking and saving the lost; then the fallacy of leaving out of 
consideration a class of men to which we have been referring 
is plainly seen in all its deformity, and we cannot deny that 
the disestablishment and dispersion of the National Church 
will send adrift from all religion whatever a multitude of 
educated men who are now at all events in the way of deriving 
blessing from Christian ordinances if they have not yet derived 
it as they ought. 


Sror. LXX.—Tuat tue Home Mission Work wouLD BE 
THROWN BACK. 


But suppose the Church of England, after being disestablished 
or materially reduced, to hold together and maintain its con- 
tinuity; even then, what would become of its mission among 
the dense oppidan and the scattered rural populations? Jor 
it must be repeated again and again that the object of a 
Christian Church is not only to exhibit a spectacle of order 
and self-government, but to teach mankind the Christian 
religion. Many persons, observing the Irish Church and the 
success of its synodic action acquired by the Act of “ dis- 
establishment,” speak as though the measure of 1869 were after 
all a boon to her, entirely losing sight of the fact that a Church 
does not exist for synodic action, but synodic action for the 
Church ; and while distant observers are congratulating her for 
such signs of vitality, her own children are enduring anxieties 
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little suspected for the absence of those finances which can 
alone enable her to do the work which her synod regulates. 
The work of a national Church is to teach all who can be 
induced to learn the faith and morals of the Gospel of Christ, 
to seek forsouls, to establish costly agencies, and maintain 
them unflinchingly, for alluring towards its blessed sound the 
unbelieving, the dissolute, the castaways, the young, and the 
poverty-stricken. By the confession of everyone the Church of 
England is the very foremost in this divine work. The 
Church is the only body—at all events the only Protestant 
body—that persistently holds all its posts among the very 
poorest in great towns. It is observed over and over again 
that dissenting chapels disappear from the mest wretched 
localities, and migrate, sometimes even taking their endowments 
with them, towards the paying ones. But what churches are 
built every year, what missions are planted all over the metro- 
polis, by the Bishop of London’s Fund; what Peel districts 
are marked out and manned continually in other large towns 
of England! Education of the poor has been for many years 
almost a monopoly of the Church; not because she has been 
favoured by public grants in aid (for all have been assisted 
equally in proportion to their efforts), but because her efforts 
and voluntary offerings in this noble causg have been prodi- 
giously in excess. It is the same with every benevolent object. 
If we take any local Infirmary report, and compare the con- 
gregational collections on the annual “ Hospital Sunday,” the 
Church shows by far the largest gifts—it might be triple or 
quintuple (63); and the leaders and pleaders in all this—of course 
they are the clergy. Stationed at every point, privileged with 
easy access to every house, having a voice that reaches every 
ear, they are expected to head, and they do head, every move- 
ment that goes forward for the education of the poor and the 
succour of the miserable. Disestablish and disendow the 
Church, and there comes at once a chilling frost over every 
struggling effort in this vast system; the work of civilising 
and humanising the masses, which cannot even now keep pace 
with the increasing yearly demand, is disorganised, thrown out 
of gear, and put back—how many generations one dares not 
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think upon. The cry in Nonconformist Churches is for more 
adequate support of ministers of religion. Appeals to the 
common humanity of congregations, sometimes urged in terms 
of scathing irony, are continually being made and still require 
to be made. Financial difficulties are those that cripple their 
work. For want of revenue, they leave their poor to be visited 
and relieved by the clergymen of the parish ; for want of this, 
they desert the destitute districts altogether; for want of this, 
they have been paralysed in their educational efforts. In many 
a country district we observe the modest wayside chapel. We 
conclude that it betokens a resident pastor and corresponding 
machinery. It may or it may not; in many instances it does 
no such thing. The services are conducted by non-resident 
itinerants, acting on a plan that could be tolerably successful 
only on account of the ever-present ministry of the clergyman 
of the Church, who is expected by public opinion to treat all 
parishioners as his flock in the day of their adversity, and 
whose views of his duty are in nineteen cases out of twenty in 
harmony with the public opinion; so that even when the 
inadequate piety of the clergyman is often the apology for the 
presence of the chapel, a full reliance is shown on the adequacy 
of his charity and sense of duty. But disestablish the Church, 
or even materially reduce her, and resident ministers must give 
way to itinerants, at any rate to a considerable extent and in 
the more necessitous districts, and everything that now depends 
upon congregational collections, as well as the organised detail 
of charitable effort, must languish: at any rate, there would 
be no church bound and pledged, as at present, by the very 
terms of its existence, to make its work coextensive with the 
whole country and the entire population. 


Sect. LXXI.—THAt THERE IS NOTHING BETTER IN PROSPECT. 


Another valid reason against the disestablishment of the 
Church of England is that there is no reasonable prospect that 
the certain good she has done and is doing would be done if 
she were removed. In plain words, what should we be the 
better for it? It is easy to point to defects and blots both in 
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the present state and in the past history of the Established 
Church. But nevertheless this one fact always stands out, 
that Dissent has at no time supplied her defects, nor stood 
bright by the side of her blots. When we say this, we are 
considering the two communities each in its collectiveness, the 
entire Church’and the entire body of Dissent; for to deny 
that individually and locally Dissent has supplied the defects 
of the Church would be ungenerous and uncandid indeed. 
Never probably since Nonconformity existed have there been 
wanting numerous instances where the ministrations of godly 
Dissenters have blessed the neighbourhoods of careless and 
unworthy Churchmen. But this is nothing to the purpose of 
the argument of this section. We are thinking now of the 
two communities in their separate oneness. Were the Noncon- 
formists of 1662 the pious men of their day? If they were, 
they had belonged to the Established Church, and were de- 
sirous of remaining stillin her bosom. It was not in the school 
of disestablishment but in the school of establishment that they 
learnt their piety. Did the clergy of the eighteenth century 
grievously lapse into Arianism? So did Nonconformity like- 
wise, and Arianism was the grave of the English Presbyterian 
churches. Did the Established Church of that century sink 
low in moral corruption ? If it did, as doubtless it did, the 
revival also issued from its own bosom, and not out of Dissent. 
Wesley, Whitefield, and the evangelical succession sprung from 
the Established Church and were members of it to the last. 
Has not the Established Church been a great anchor of 
orthodoxy in this land? Yes, and Nonconformity has some- 
times found the advantage of steadying itself at her moorings; 
for many instances are on record where the ministers of dis- 
senting chapels have been required by their trust-deeds to sign 
certain of the Articles of the Church of England as the best 
practicable guarantee of their orthodoxy ; not to speak of that 
general influence which the Church at various periods has 
exercised on opinion all round her by the learning of her 
divines, and the soundness of her theology, acting in the 
general commerce of mind with mind. Whatever therefore are 
and have been the faults of the Established Church taken as a 
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whole, Nonconformity as a whole has given no proof whatever 
of having afforded any sufficient counteraction of her faults or 
having effectually supplied her shortcomings. But assuredly 
men ought to be able to show a reasonable expectation of fur- 
nishing something better before urging so momentous a demand 
as that of uprooting such an institution! We say then that it 
is a sound reason against disestablishing the Church of 
England, that we see nothing better to come in its place, 
nothing that promises to do the work she is doing, or any 
other work of equal national importance. Nay, Nonconformity 
itself teems with acknowledgments of faults, vices, and failures 
in its system. Its favourers are not satisfied with their own 
condition any more than they are with the Church’s. They 
feel the need of amendment and reform to make them what 
they ought to be just as much as we of the Church of England 
do. Nor do they attribute their imperfections (those at least 
which we have now in view) to the fact that the Church of 
England is established ; for they think that, of the two, they 
are on the whole superior; nor do they profess that our dis- 
establishment will improve them, but argue that it will put all 
upon one level as regards secular advantages, without one 
occupying a prestige above the other. They argue also that 
the measure is to improve us, not improve them; that we shall 
reap the benefit, not they. Imperfect therefore as they 
acknowledge themselves, they yet cannot contemplate that dis- 
establishment will raise the general condition of the various 
churches that will then exist above what they are, or what 
they hope to be through improvements that they are ever 
busily suggesting—above what they ae, we may fairly say, for 
hopes are hopes, and there are fears as well as hopes. We 
urge then that there is no sufficient reason for our disestablish- 
ment arising from prospect of greater national blessing to 
spring from such a measure. 


Secr. LXXII.—TuHat CatHEDRALS COULD NOT BE MAINTAINED. 


What would become of cathedrals and other like edifices 
approaching their scale, might seem to some a consideration of 
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comparatively minor importance. It does not seem so to us by 
any means. Could we stand beneath those palaces of religion 
and dream of the possibility of their ever belonging to any private 
society ? Surely they tower up above all around them, those 
glorious piles, as bearing witness to nothing less than a national 
Christianity, challenging England perpetually from generation 
to generation by a visible Hoc sigNo yrNces to confess the 
Godhead of the Redeemer. We cannot therefore profess 
indifference to them or leave them out of view in marshalling 
reasons against disestablishment, which is also disendowment. 
In the case of a reduction rather than disestablishment, we 
have to consider that the advocates of that policy carefully 
limit the Church property that should be allowed to remain to 
that of recent times, the year of the Toleration Act, 1689, being 
specified as the dividing date. In regard therefore to the 
ancient fabrics, we must argue on the assumption of a proper 
disestablishment. Under these circumstances the Church 
could recover possession only by purchase ; and as even in this 
country money is limited, it does seem a startling thought that 
such monster subscription lists would have to be opened, and 
at a time when so much else was being thought of. Besides 
the money raised for their purchase there would be the annual 
sums required for repairs and maintenance. How easily these 
gigantic edifices can get out of order, and what enormous sums 
are required for their maintenance the present generation, 
which is doing so much to revive their perfect beauty, is well 
aware. On the other hand, to allow these priceless works of 
art to sink into decay and ruin is what a nation like England 
would never suffer, unless such a change should come over her 
spirit as every patriot must shudder to think of—a spirit that 
would condone more terrible actions than the overthrow of 
fifty Vendéme columns. To secularise them would be im- 
possible. England would not be England when this was done. 
And yet those who are not appalled at the thought of a dis- 
endowment of the National Church would have to face this 
question. It is absolutely necessary they should do so, and to 
hide it from themselves or from their countrymen is something 
more culpable than their weakness. Advocates of disestablish- 
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ment in regard to all the ancient possessions of English 
Christianity, realising the fact that such a measure would have 
to be complete and consistent, and finding themselves therefore 
obliged to sketch some plan for the disposal of the fabrics, 
have discovered the extreme difficulty of suggesting anything 
even for parish churches that did not shock men’s sense of 
religion and raise a cry of indignation. It might safely be 
predicted that as it would require a revolution to wrest these 
edifices, from the humblest rural sanctuary to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, from the Christian Church, their very presence on 
the soil and amongst the homes and haunts of men would ere 
very long produce a second revolution to restore them. Men 
who had never seen it before would then begin to see what a 
wonderful instinct it was that led the early Christians to erect 
their temples of worship in a style and on a plan so totally 
different from any buildings used in the ordinary purposes of 
life; they would realise that when those primitive worshippers 
marked out upon their ground the cross and the chancel and 
piled upon their tracings such stones of endurance and such 
elevations of beauty, they were setting a mark upon their 
country for Christianity that would live through all revolutions, 
and witness revival upon revival of Christ’s truth and Christians’ 
faith amidst the desolations of sceptical philosophies and the 
waywardness of mistaken sectaries. 


Secr. LXXIIJ.—Tuar tHe EsrapiisHep CHURCH IS A 
NATIONAL BLESSING. (Burke.) 


In summing up the reasons against the disestablishment of 
the Church of England, we cannot do better than enrich our 
pages with the eloquent words of our patriotic statesman of the 
last century, who reflected so beneficially for his country on 
the portentous revolution that was menacing her institutions 
from unhappy France. “ Before we take from our establish- 
ment,” wrote Burke to the gentleman in Paris, “the natural 
human means of estimation and give it up to contempt, as you 
have done, and in doing it have incurred the penalties you well 
deserve to suffer, we desire that some other may be presented 
to us in the place of it. We shall then form our judgment. 
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“‘ On these ideas, instead of quarrelling with establishments, 
as some do, who have made a philosophy and a religion of 
their hostility to such institutions, we cleave closely to 
them. We are resolved to keep an Established Church, an 
established monarchy, an established aristocracy, and an 
established democracy, each in the degree it exists, and no 
greater. 

“Tt has been the misfortune (not as these gentlemen think 
it, the glory) of this age, that everything is to be discussed as 
if the constitution of our country were to be always a subject 
rather of altercation than enjoyment. For this reason, as well 
as for the satisfaction of those among you (if any such you have 
among you) who may wish to profit by examples, I venture 
to trouble you with a few thoughts upon each of these 
establishments. . . 

“First, I beg leave to speak of our Church Establishment, 
which is the first of our prejudices, not a prejudice destitute of 
reason, but involving in it profound and extensive wisdom. I 
speak of it first. It is first and last and midst in our minds. 
For, taking ground on that religious system of which we are 
now in possession, we continue to act on the early received and 
uniformly continued sense of mankind. That sense not only, 
like a wise architect, hath built up the august fabric of states, 
but, like a provident proprietor, to preserve the structure from 
profanation and ruin, as a sacred temple purged from all the 
impurities of fraud and violence and injustice and tyranny, 
hath solemnly and for ever consecrated the commonwealth and 
all that officiate in it. This consecration is made, that all 
who administer in the government of men, in which they stand 
in the person of God Himself, should have high and worthy 
notions of their function and destination; that their hope 
should be full of immortality ; that they should not look to the 
paltry pelf of the moment, nor to the temporary and transient 
praise of the vulgar, but to a solid, permanent existence in 
the permanent part of their nature, and to a permanent fame 
and glory in the example they leave as a rich inheritance to 
the world. 


“Such sublime principles ought to be infused into persons 
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of exalted situations, and religious establishments provided 
that they may continually revive and enforce them. Every 
sort of moral, every sort of civil, every sort of politic institu- 
tion, aiding the rational and natural ties that connect the 
human understanding and affections to the Divine, are not more 
than necessary, in order to build up that wonderful structure, 
Man, whose prerogative it is to be in a great degree a creature 
of his own making, and who, when made as he ought to be 
made, is destined to hold no trivial place in the creation. But 
whenever man is put over man, as the better nature ought 
ever to preside, in that case more particularly he should as 
nearly as possible be approximated to his perfection. 

“The consecration of the State by a state religious estab- 
lishment is necessary also to operate with a wholesome awe 
upon free citizens; because in order to secure their freedom 
they must enjoy some determinate portion of power. Tio them 
therefore a religion connected with the State and with their 
duty towards it becomes even more necessary than in such 
societies where people, by the terms of their subjection, are 
confined to private sentiments and the management of their 
own family concerns. All persons possessing any portion of 
power ought to be strongly and awfully impressed with an idea 
that they act in trust; and that they are to account for their 
conduct in that trust to the great Master, Author, and Founder 
of society.” * 


Srot. LXXIV.—THAtT THE UNESTABLISHED CHURCHES IN 
AMERICA ARE NOT ENCOURAGING. 


In discussing the advantages of an Established Church we 
naturally look for an example of a country where no such 
institution exists, which at once brings us to the United States, 
the nation of free and voluntary churches. Curiously enough, 
both the opponents and the advocates of established churches 


* ¢Reflections on the Revolution in France.’ ‘Works,’ Vol, IV., p. 281, 
Rivington, 
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appeal to this quarter, which renders it necessary that we 
should view the actual facts with all the more caution and 
discrimination. 

The old Anglo-American Colonies, like the mother country, 
all had their established churches, some of them episcopal 
and some not. The churches were established not on 
private benefactions, but on public taxes annually levied for 
the special purpose in each locality—church-rates in fact— 
out of which churches and parsonages were built, glebes were 
provided, the ministers were paid, and the expenses of public 
worship were defrayed. In some instances landed endowments 
in addition were acquired by royal and colonial grants. As in 
England, rigid conformity was the rule, and for a while it was 
the practice. Dissent however as usual sprung up, and 
by the year 1776, when the Declaration of Independence 
issued, it had become widely prevalent. One of the first con- 
sequences of the revolt was a general demand for the disestab- 
lishment of churches, to which after longer or shorter struggles 
every State yielded. But as in the recent case of Ireland, the 
disestablishment was not perfect and absolute; for though 
the annual imposts were stopped and the glebes purchased from 
that source were declared public property and sold, there was 
no confiscation of the fabrics nor of the royal and State grants. 
At the present day Trimity Church in the city of New York, 
belonging to the Protestant Episcopal Church, owns a property 
derived from this source which is acquiring a magnificent value. 
Though the “disestablished” churches retained possession of 
property derived from public sources, the States exercised no 
interference inthem. The feebleness in which those bodies re- 
mained sufficiently accounts for this. It was no single united 
church, but a bundle of churches, some Congregational, some 
Episcopal, and even the latter not compacted together, but 
distributed among the Colonies, without bishops, and ruled 
from the mother country. Then too the War of Independence 
almost crushed the life out of them all, and especially out of 
the Episcopal Church which was on the loyalist side. The 
State might therefore safely leave them to themselves, as the 
English Government will probably leave the Irish Church if 
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she never becomes powerful and influential. Thus the old 
“ disestablished” churches of the United States are as en- 
tirely free and voluntary and without State control as the 
various communions around them.* 

We must acknowledge that under all the circumstances of 
the case the disestablishment of these churches was not an 
unfair measure. It was no violent confiscation of private 
endowments, but the discontinuance of public compulsory 
taxation. It was more reasonable than the abolition of church- 
rates in England. The present Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America does not regret its having been disestablished; for 
to be established on the old foundations was anything but 
desirable, and to be established on English foundations was 
impossible. Being no longer a public and national institution, 
she has not the responsibility of occupying the whole land, 
as the Church of England has; and in her very contracted 
sphere as a private society she enjoys many comforts and much 
influence, her congregations being composed of the most 
educated classes and her ministers being better off than the 
average. She does not however neglect her mission to the 
destitute according to her means. 

The United States then being, as we may say, without any 
established church, does it follow that the nation makes no 
official acknowledgment of God and no public profession of 
the Christian religion? We must not by any means answer 
in the affirmative. The supreme legislature at Washington, 
and the legislatures of the separate States, commence their 
daily proceedings with prayer to Almighty God, conducted by 
chaplains appointed for the duty. In law courts oaths are 
administered on the Bible and the oaths of atheists are re- 
jected. The Lord’s Day is recognised in all public proceed- 
ings, while Congress, law courts, custom house, and public 
offices are closed on that day. Thanksgiving Days and Fast 
Days are appointed on proper occasions, and the proclamations 
enjoining them recognise Christian views. Never can we desire 
to forget that the Great Republic is not officially a godless 
power. We are extremely thankful that it is Christian. 


* See sect. xxxiv. 
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On the other hand we must admit that in some important 
respects official acknowledgment of God does not come into 
the view of the nation and occupy the public conscience so 
strikingly as it does in England. This difference in our favour 
is largely due indeed to the circumstance of our constitution 
being monarchical. With us the nation is summed up visibly 
in the person of the sovereign, and in his official acts it sees 
itself. There is little analogous to this in a President. He 
cannot be imagined as august, the type of a nation so to 
speak, but only an intensely political personage, representing 
to the popular eye, like our premier, the favourite party. One 
of our most impressive ceremonials of national religion, a coro- 
nation, which the Christian conscience of the people ever 
regards with fondness, and which though so rare in its occur- 
rence is felt actually to share the times with us, finds of course 
no place in America. Verily in some sense our sovereign is a 
‘‘ persona mixta;”’ he is “‘ religious” in the official language of 
the prayer-book, which means that it is his office to be so, and 
what the nation, without deeming it necessary to be inquisi- 
torial into private life, expects to see in visibleembodiment. If 
Finglishmen were ever unhappily to know from the ‘ Court 
Journal’ that the sovereign, and his heir, and the royal family, 
lived in open disregard of the Lord’s Day and of public 
worship, their religious sense would be deeply shocked, and 
they would believe their throne proportionately weakened. 
In America there is nothing corresponding with this. We 
read in arecent work—‘ The head of the State may go to what 
church he pleases, or to none at all, without exciting any 
remark. Mr. Lincoln was not often seen inside a place of 
worship, and his successor pays even less attention to public 
religious observances. ‘The nation feels no interest in the 
matter.” * 

If then an official acknowledgment of Almighty God by the 
nation is less prominent and more precarious in the United 
States than with us, we must allow all due weight to differing 
circumstances. At the same time we cannot but see that an 


* ‘Highty Years of Republican Government in the United States, by 
Louis J. Jennings, 1868, p. 177. 
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Established Church, especially one constituted like ours, feli- 
citously lends its aid in investing the representative of the 
nation with what the Christian conscience expects to witness. 
The regular participation of the National Church in affairs 
of State down through history has made a place for her in every 
public ceremonial, where the manifest fitness of her presence, 
the baronial rank in her ministry, and old tradition, give her 
ease and naturalness far from all suspicion of ostentation, and 
have created the scenes which Burke has immortalised in his 
beautiful ideal of Christianity showing her dignified demeanour 
unabashed in courts and parliaments. 

We turn to another branch of the American example and 
inquire how the unestablished church system succeeds in pro- 
viding for the religious wants of the population. The answer 
to this again must be not so unfavourable as some persons 
appear ready to assume. 

Sufficient church room is on the whole provided, and the 
Americans are a church-going people. A recent tourist * 
reports that he was not prepared to find such strong evidences 
of popular respect for religion as everywhere met him. The 
city poor, he remarks, are mainly Irish Roman Catholics, 
“who are looked after by their own priests with much external 
success, if I may judge by the character of the congregations I 
have seen in Roman Catholic churches.” ‘The masses of the 
genuine Americans are spread over the country districts, and, 
as we might expect in so boundless a territory, they do not 
correspond with our rural “poor.” <A very homely fabric for 
worship satisfies their taste, and their energy soon supplies it 
in every settlement. ‘The voluntary system then in America 
thus far suffices. 

The great drawbacks of religion in that country are of 
another kind, and it is here we have reason to thank God for 
our Established Church. The various denominations are so 
many narrow enclosures, with strong lines dividing them from 
each other. ‘To such as are unprepared to classify themselves 


* The author of ‘Letters from under the title of ‘To San Francisco 
America,’ 1870. This work hasbeen and back, by a London Parson.’ 
since republished by the 8.P.C.K., 
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there is almost no relief but general abstention; whereas in 
England there would be the National Church with its essen- 
tially Christian but not sectarian services, which can be enjoyed 
by persons of so many various shades of sympathy. If we may 
be pardoned the familiarity, an American that is not carefully 
labelled is in danger of being owned by nobody; a species of 
religious freedom which is thus concisely expressed by the 
‘London Parson,’ “There is more choice of opinions than 
individual liberty of judgment.” 

Then comes the important question of the supply and quality 
of ministers of religion, the relation which they hold towards 
their flocks, and their general influence in the society where 
they move. Here the eye meets another weak point, in spite 
of some strong and favourable ones. The American finds it 
far easier to erect his homely church than to maintain an effi- 
cient and really useful ministry in it from year to year with a 
decent stipend. Hic labor, hoe opus. The college makes noble 
efforts to train their young men to the requirements of this 
exacting age, and labourers of great talent are thus sent into 
the harvest, receiving from wealthy congregations remuneration 
on a worthy scale. It is the average men—the great bulk of 
course—that find the humiliation of education and poverty, 
in teaching a people from whom they must hide their sores. 
The following sentence occurs in the pages of a recent 
writer * on American religion, who regards it with sympa- 
thetic eye and describes all the good he can find. He says 
that “in no country in the world are ministers of religion 
more respected by the people,’ but nevertheless “it often 
happens that ministers are not so amply or punctually pro- 
vided for, through their own fault and that of the ecclesiastical 
body to which they belong. Were the duty of well supporting 
the ministry preached as often and plainly as it should be, 
they would be better provided for. As it is, they are enabled 
to live, with great economy, in comfort, and a faithful pastor 
wul nowhere be allowed to starve.” ‘The italics are ours. The 
passage almost reads like irony, though nothing is further 


a: The Rey. Dr. Robert Baird, ‘Religion of the United States,’ 1844, p. 
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from the writer’s mind. Because the poor pastors do not beg 
hard, they have to thank themselves for the shortness of sup- 
plies! Can we wonder then when we read in another page 
that the ministry of American Churches is recruited from artisan 
apprentices, clerks, shopmen, and ploughboys on their fathers’ 
farms? Can we wonder that a committee of investigation on 
this subject * found themselves obliged to report that ministers 
lose their respectability in the eyes of the world, are robbed of 
their mental independence, and have their professional useful- 
ness greatly abridged, and that many young men of talent and 
character are deterred from entering the sacred profession ? 
The minister of religion is looked upon with a very friendly 
eye; he is treated with a most respectful and even affectionate 
charity; if he mentions his calling when making a purchase he 
gets a reduction made in the price; if he travels by railway his 
fare is lightened, if not even cancelled.{ But he is not exactly 
looked up to, as he is for instance in English society. He is not 
set over the congregation, but they give him a “call.” No one 
dreams of his being the social pivot of his locality ; if a church 
or a school is wanted, the independent flock take it into their 
own hands, and if he is relieved of the responsibility, neither 
does his influence count much. 

Once more: the multiplicity of sects in the United States, 
some of them of the wildest and most grotesque description, 
has become proverbial. It would be unfair, however, not to 
take into account America’s special exposure to this evil, 
arising from her position in the family of nations. The most 
heterogeneous materials compose the elements of her popula- 
tion, to which every country of EHurope contributes, and she 
receives into her bosom the crudest productions of eccentric 
piety. Happily we have not to contend with such a disad- 
vantage. But America’s situation in this respect would have 
made an Established Church on our model of endowments 
(had it been possible in her circumstances) a special blessing, 
in providing some counteractive in this melancholy state of 
things. Had there been a parish church and ministry where- 


* See note 59. + The ‘London Parson.’ 
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ever the settler set his foot, the rudimentary communities on 
the borders of advancing civilization, which now remain long 
without any religion at all and are too careless for preferences, 
would have been prejudiced in favour of some sensible and 
settled form of religion. This must have mitigated, we by no 
means say it would have overcome, the evil which now afflicts 
American Christianity. The Established Church of England 
is sometimes twitted for having failed to comprise within its 
fold the Christianity of this nation. We shall have more to 
say on this subject at a future page. Here we may at least 
remark, that even the incomplete measure in which we have 
secured a pervading form of sound religious worship is success 
itself when compared with the multitudinous and often fan- 
tastic sects that cover the Transatlantic States. 

There is, moreover, a contrast in the two countries in regard 
to the outward presentment of Christianity to the eye and 
sense in every corner of the land. Our system of endowments, 
on so comfortable a scale, and the whole status of a beneficed 
clergyman, have made the charge of a parish a most coveted 
position, which men of culture and feeling have been always 
glad to occupy for their lives. This has had the effect in a great 
degree of adorning our sweet landscapes with their tasteful 
architecture; for it is one of the fondest ambitions of an in- 
cumbent to hand down improved to posterity the solid, sub- 
stantial, and often beautiful structure he has inherited the 
charge of from his predecessors. The sacredness too with 
which the law invests a consecrated building, to say nothing of 
that which Christian feeling casts around it, by prohibiting its 
conversion to other uses, has produced a chain of sacred asso- 
ciations from age to age, which makes even the modest village 
church the centre of a local history. Many an old family 
finds its authentic annals in its monumental remains and the 
records of the parish archives. There can be no question 
whatever that all this is an addition to the stock of a nation’s 
wealth—a wealth of treasure beyond the price of gold and 
silver; and there can be no question that we owe this national 
prize to our Established Church. English Nonconformity in 
the two centuries of its existence has failed to make such a 
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mark upon the land as yet, although there are everywhere 
signs of how Nonconformists would fain make up the loss. 
Turning to the country we are now reviewing, we read in the 
friendly pages of Dr. Baird—‘ In the cities and large towns 
churches are in nine cases out of ten built of brick; a few are 
of stone; in New England cities and towns of second and 
third-rate size they are often built of wood. The village 
churches of New England are for the most part constructed of 
wood, that is of beams framed together and covered with 
boards, and being almost invariably painted white and sur- 
mounted with steeples they have a beautiful appearance (64). In 
other parts of the Atlantic States, though often of wood like 
those of New England, they are still oftener of brick or stone, 
or of unpainted frames and boards, which is especially the case 
in the South. Trinity Church, New York, is a remarkably 
fine specimen of Gothic architecture .... There may have 
been in some cases a useless expenditure of money in internal 
decorations ; but in general the churches even in our largest 
cities are neat and rather plain buildings externally, and 
exceedingly comfortable within.” 

One important feature of the Christian ministry in America 
in which the influence of an Established Church seems want- 
ing, is the unrestraint which it allows itself; and now we speak 
of the better classes of the clergy. If it wears in the lowest 
grade a form of grotesqueness and fanaticism, it sometimes in 
the higher takes a strong political complexion. A writer before 
quoted has remarked :—‘“ Perhaps in no country in the world 
is the pulpit used for hustings purposes so systematically, 
with the general encouragement of public approval, as in 
America. The Almighty is constantly exhorted to compass 
the return of the popular candidate and the misery and dis- 
comfiture of his rival. The morning sermon in some churches 
is a diffuse essay upon the events of the day, in which the 
Divine approval is announced of certain political opinions. 
New England preachers address their hearers in the time of 
excitement as if from the stump. The chaplain in Congress 
during 1865—67 prayed daily against the President, ‘that he 
might be humbled and cast down, and that his own party 
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might be covered with great glory. The best known preacher 
in America gains his notoriety solely by the freedom with 
which he discusses on Sunday morning, from a text of Scrip- 
ture, the acts of public men and the turn affairs are likely to 
take.” It ig well known that unestablished Churches in this 
country are by no means free from a similar tendency. An 
Established Church, ours at all events, is the least likely of 
any to offend in the same way, and as a general rule our clergy 
do not pass the bounds of propriety. The reason is obvious. 
They feel they are the ministers not of a sect, but of the 
National Church, in which they have no right to obtrude such 
topics. As arule, extreme reticence characterises their pulpit 
addresses even in the most exciting times; the only exception 
being when they consider the Church to be directly attacked 
by political measures. In the sectional distribution of the 
people which prevails to so unmitigated an extent as in 
America, religion and politics go in a great measure together, 
and a preacher finds himself addressing one complexion of 
hearers alone. In England it would be a hard case indeed, 
and quite exceptional, if the most opposite political partisans 
could not meet in their parish church on Sundays without any- 
thing whatever to remind them of the strife of other days. 

The Church in America is not then one for us to envy. 
Were the picture of it as bright as its greatest admirers de- 
scribe it, still none but a shallow mind would bid us adopt it 
for ourselves. What a marvellous empiricism is that which 
would bid us get rid of our venerable home-growth on the 
chance of the production of an entirely different soil thriving 
among us as well! Rather would we keep what God’s Provi- 
dence has given us, and improve it as well as we may in ac- 
cordance with the law of its own being and in harmony with 
the institutions with which it is intertwined. 

We will conclude this chapter with a quotation from the 
candid pen of a learned Nonconformist. Speaking on the 
subject of putting an end to the establishment of the Church of 
England, he said:—“ We are not building a new edifice upon un- 
occupied ground. Admitting the abstract argument to be in our 
favour, its practical application would require the greatest 
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caution, and holy wisdom such as J dare not look for in man. 
The Religious Establishment of our country has been for ages 
wrought into the connexions and habits of the nation. To break 
its manifold connexion with our civil institutions, in any way 
than by the gentle operation of conviction in the minds of its 
own members, would be venturing upon a dark and perhaps 
very perilous course. My ardent wish and prayer is, that the 
Establishment may be improved, delivered from evils and 
defects of every kind, and meliorated, honoured, and blessed, 
to the highest perfection of conformity to the requirements of 
the holy Scriptures. When this is accomplished, she will no 
longer be dependent on state-patronage; nor will a good civil 
government wish her to be so. When that time arrives, the 
Episcopal Church will have a power immensely greater than 
that of any other denomination of Christians. Her venerable 
edifices, her hold upon the affections of Englishmen in general, 
her endowments equitably distributed (for I trust that no 
spoliation will ever be suffered) and the unfettered activity of 
her ministers upon a system of freedom in worshipping and 
preaching in any barn or hovel or field,—will be likely, under 
the blessing of heavenly grace, to produce effects of the most 
glorious kind, in the advancement of genuine religion. There 
will be joy in heaven; ‘God shall bless us, and all the ends of 
the earth shall fear Him.””* We trust we may add to these 
noble words that, with the heavenly blessing he refers to, the 
Church of England may still advance towards that high 
efficiency without any need of disestablishment, even with the 
good will of her own members. 


* Dr. Pye Smith’s Sermon on ‘ Necessity of Religion,’ already quoted. 
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CHAPTER VU. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


—_+—. 


Secr. LXXV.—TuHat an EsTaBLISHED CHURCH IS UNFAIR 
TO OTHERS. 


THe former chapter fulfils to some extent the object of the 
present one; but there are some current objections to an estab- 
lished Church which had better now be met in a more formal 
and categorical manner. A crop of them, founded as they are 
on mistaken views of what “establishment” is, have been 
already answered by those portions of this Essay which sought 
to expound the true principle. 

First then let us notice the assertion that to have one par- 
ticular Church established is unfair towards others. This 
saying is founded on the assumption, which indeed usually ac- 
companies it in terms, that a certain sect out of many existing 
ones is selected by the Government to be exclusively dignified 
with rank and titles, and to monoplise for its own enjoyment 
the property intended for the whole nation. Thus, if in one 
of our colonies the governing party were to choose out one of 
the various sects prevailing among the.immigrants, heap upon 
it every kind of privilege, and subsidise it exclusively out of 
the public revenues, this would be doing to that sect what the 
opponents of the Church of England often say is done to her 
in this country. It was in fact pretty much what the colonies 
of North America did, in their attempts to create an Estab- 
lished Church. But it can be hardly necessary for us to repeat 
that the Church of England does not correspond with any 
such idea. Our position is this: certain endowments were 
bestowed by private benefactors to supply the religious neces- 
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sities of the country. Laws grew up for the regulation of those 
who should carry out the object of this magnificent alms, and it 
became a custom to connect the chief ministers of the Church 
so planted, useful men as they were and much needed, with 
offices and titles of dignity. A great system thus sprang up 
imperceptibly, adapted to the circumstances of the age, mould- 
ing and moulded by the nation itself. In process of time, 
sections of the community became dissatisfied and withdrew 
themselves from all participation in the old foundations, leaving 
these to continue as before. How then are the separatists 
treated unfairly ? Surely in making such a charge they pro- 
ceed on ground entirely baseless. There is this other fallacious 
assumption involved in the objection, that a Church exists 
for its own sake only, or for the sake of its ministers. It 
exists for others likewise. It exists for the maintenance of 
truth, morality, and religious worship, and its endowments 
are the necessary machinery which it employs for that noble 
object. Even allowing however, for the sake of argument, 
the existence of unfairness as regards the enjoyment of revenue, 
the proper remedy would be a wider basis of establishment, 
certainly not the destruction of it. For how can that be a 
fair re-adjustment, which confiscates the endowments of the 
richer body, but leaves those of poorer ones intact ? 


Sror. LXXVI.—Txart an Es rABLISHED CHURCH FOSTERS 
WORLDLINESS. 


Establishment is said to be corrupting, through the engen- 
dering of pride and pomp and secular ostentation. It is not 
the principle of establishment that engenders these bad things, 
which however certainly may arise, and sometimes have arisen, 
from faults connected with it, and which might be amended 
without impairing the safety of the principle. ‘Thus for in- 
stance, if endowments are excessive, or if secular dignities are 
injudiciously bestowed, the evils complained of naturally 
follow. But if they can be proved to exist, the proper remedy 
for them is reform, not destruction. HEndowments may, if 
necessary, be clipped; titles and distinctions may, if advisable, 
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be shorn off and Parliamentary dignity put a stop to; and if 
all this were to happen, establishment would remain intact. 
The Church of Ireland is (as we have maintained) established ; 
but is she now on this account an offensive exhibition of pride? 
Or is the Scottish Established Church an offender in pomp 
and secularity ? It may be safely affirmed that in these days 
airs of lordliness and worldly grandeur in ecclesiastical digni- 
taries and their inferior brethren are in little danger of pre- 
vailing. The conscience of mankind is all against it, and if it 
were really an offence nothing would be so easy as to attack it, 
by passing laws which would go to the root of the matter; but 
the very fact that public feeling is not stimulated in that direc- 
tion proves incontestably that there is no crying abusewf this 
nature in existence, and that, taken as a body of men, the 
ministers of the Established Church of England, from the 
highest dignitaries downwards, do not behave themselves before 
the nation in a manner unbecoming their calling. 


Secr. LXXVIJI.—TuHar an EstTasiIisHeD CHURCH FOSTERS 
INERTNESS. 


Again, it is said that establishment is corrupting through the 
inertness fostered by endowments. Examples of inertness are 
easy to discover. Many of our ten thousand parishes are un- 
questionably inert. ‘The pay is assured, whether the pastor 
works or not; and the consequence is that in far too numerous 
instances a spirit of slumber besets both priest and people, 
and those good measures for which there are no special endow- 
ments provided are found to languish. The “ fructuating 
patrimony” of the Church is hidden in a napkin by the sloth- 
ful servant. Undoubtedly there is far too much of this; let us 
confess it freely and without reserve. The proper remedy for 
itis one of the anxious questions of the Church rulers. But 
of all conceivable remedies, how could the most practicable, 
the best and wisest for the whole people of England, be the 
confiscation of their patrimony? Here again, it is reform and 
improvement that is wanted, not destruction. For most as- 
suredly it is not all sloth that we see in the picture of the 
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Established Church. Take this body as a whole, the produc- 
tion of voluntary effort with it, the fructuation of its patrimony, 
is simply amazing. All the dissenting communities in the 
country cannot reach it. Measured by money alone, a single 
diocese, within the incumbency of a single diocesan, will in 
these days raise a million or so for providing for the religious 
wants of its flocks. ‘The experience of the present generation 
can be confidently appealed to as a witness that, instead of 
lazily dropping down the current, incumbite remis is the watch- 
word within the borders of the Church of England beyond any 
other Christian body. Proof of this lies in one single depart- 
ment of work, and one the most easily measured, the education 
of the poor and the middle classes, upon which we have else- 
where touched. But if, notwithstanding this general scene of 
vigorous activity, we are obliged to confess many, far too many, 
instances of inertness, let it not be supposed that inertness is 
a monopoly of established Churches. Many and many an active 
clergyman knows too well that his pastoral attentions must 
include those who will not frequent his church, but do attend 
elsewhere, or they will be without such ministrations 
entirely (65). 


Secor. LXXVIII.—Tuar true Estasrisuep CHURCH HAS 
FAILED IN HER MISSION. 


It is alleged against the Church of England that she has 
failed to accomplish the task for which she was established. 
To say of an institution that it has failed to accomplish the full 
measure of its design, and to say that it is a failure, are two 
very different things. As regards the former we would ask— 
what Church has otherwise than failed in accomplishing all its 
mission ? Christianity itself has not fulfilled its whole duty, 
and it is responsible for the continued existence of a vast 
amount of error and heathenism in the world. The objection 
from failure would reach very far indeed. Has parliamentary 
government accomplished all its mission? Has republican 
government? Have the universities ? Do the army and the 
navy and the police-force and the magistracy always accomplish 
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their mission? Assuredly not. Missions in this world, 
missions of all kinds, are hard beset indeed, and a mission is 
but another word for an interminable conflict. If it grapples 
with its special antagonist, and does not give in through 
weariness and indifference, it wins the approbation of those 
who support its hands. Now as regards the Established 
Church, the fair question ought to be, is she as a whole 
honestly doing her work? The question as the opponent puts 
it is almost a charge against her of being bankrupt in duty. 
Even this she may be confessed by her warmest friends to be 
occasionally, and at some special point of her wide sphere. 
But looking at her as a whole, considering what her task is, 
reflecting on the inevitable imperfection of every human instru- 
mentality working on a vast scale, comparing her with others 
that are entrusted with similar duties and tasks, we do hope 
that her truest sons, as jealous as they ought to be for her 
efficiency and her glory, which is the glory of hard labour, may 
without self-conceit or self-deception say that she is not yet a 
failure. Is she recognising her mission, or is she indifferent 
to it? Is she behindhand in every Christian work? Is she 
letting every Nonconformist sect take the lead of her in 
evangelising effort? In the work of education, for instance, 
which forms so very large a portion of the true business of a 
Church, is she inert, indifferent, obstructive? We may fear- 
lessly answer these questions with a No on her behalf. In the 
education of the young she has not only been the first in labour, 
she has nearly had the monopoly of it(66). We must more- 
over remember what this means. It is not that the Government 
supplies all the funds and machinery of education, while the 
ministers of the Established Church are brought in to take the 
direction of it, and so are privileged to use the public resources 
to perpetuate her own influence. It would almost seem that 
this is the idea which many of her opponents entertain of her 
educational supremacy; and if this were the true one, they 
might be excused for the vehemence of their opposition. It is 
anything but true. The position which the Church has 
occupied in education has been won by her toil and self-denial 
and sacrifice. She herself has provided the means, or the great 
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bulk of them, by the voluntary gifts of her own members; and 
the way she has covered her parishes with tasteful erections, 
and trained her teachers, and collected her scholars, if it could 
all be placed before us at a view, would be found almost to 
reach the dimensions of an exploit. The public grants in aid, 
given (as we observed before) to all denominations alike in 
exact proportion to their labours and expenditure, under the 
sanction of the Legislature itself, not the minister of the day, 
are almost monopolised by her. It is this splendid supremacy 
of effort and success which has provoked the jealousy“of so 
many of her opponents and armed their hands against her; and 
if this success has earned her this hostility and danger, she is 
surely entitled, without the reproach of boastfulness, to urge it 
on her own behalf when her opponents are aiming a different 
dart at her pointed with the word “ failure.” 

But besides the education of the poor, other things may be 
mentioned in which the Church has not proved negligent or 
ineffective—the general intellectual teaching of the higher 
classes. She has taken her proper place in higher religious 
literature ; works of power in defence of the Christian faith 
have come from her pens in full proportion to her standing 
amongst other Christian bodies. ‘This cannot well be proved, 
like education of the young, from statistics; but the mention 
of names will carry great weight with those who really know 
something of the subject, and are not satisfied with catching up 
objections for stone-throwing. The names therefore of Bull, 
Waterland, Barrow, Butler, Paley, may be mentioned if only 
to suggest a multitude of others whose works are still a living 
power among us and form a most precious inheritance. Nor 
does the present generation prove itself unworthy of such 
predecessors. Well-equipped minds are still in the high 
places of the field, a comfort not to their own communion 
alone but to all men of the Christian name. When public 
lectures and discussions on the evidences of the Christian 
religion or on alleged difficulties of faith are perpetually issuing 
forth from the schools of philosophy and departments of 
science, Churchmen are found taking a share the proportion 
of which is no just cause of shame to them. Tar be it for any 
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Christian Church in these days to glory in its prosperity: 
there is not one but rather need be humble by reason of its 
shortcomings. But failure is a desperate word, one to stop a 
man’s career and put him out of heart. Thank God for the 
Church of England, the signs of that are not yet past all 
doubt. Her mission will be ended when she finds a general 
paralysis extending through her whole system. When we see 
that her historic parish churches are crumbling away and are 
never restored, that congregations desert her aisles and flock 
to other walls, that her services never attract devout spirits 
nor her pulpits build up intelligent piety; that her clergy 
change their posts of duty followed by no tokens of regret; 
that her missions to the heathen attract no earnest labourers 
and her missionary meetings are cold and jejune; that she 
wins no affection from her youthful members, no enthusiasm 
from her young men and young women; that no aged saints 
tread her sanctuaries ; that no devotional literature in prose or 
verse issues from her cultured homes and wins its way in 
other communions; that the timber walls of her annual Congress 
annually contract, and the working men’s night is the least 
interesting of all the week; that she can extort not even an 
occasional tribute of admiration from neutrals or opponents ; 
that no voice and no pen will come forward to defend her 
under multiplied and venomous attacks; that while in all 
such matters as these Nonconformist channels alone are full, 
evidencing a demand abroad which they alone or they best can 
meet ;—then the old Church of England must confess that she 
has really and has lamentable failed (67). 


Secr. LXXIX.—Tuar tHe EstastisnHep CxHurcH 1s 
WEALTHY. 

The wealth of the Established Church has been put forth as 
a reason for confiscation. But is the wealth of the Church 
being used for pernicious purposes? If that can be proved, 
the wealth may be justly confiscated. Or can it be shown that 
the wealth is excessive ? Then the excess may be confiscated. 
{ts unequal distribution, if that can be fairly made gut, is 
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obviously only an argument for better management. We 
believe it will be found by examining statistics that the gross 
revenue of the Church being placed on one side, and the 
totality of its work on the other, there exists no scandal to vex 
the economist, although the reflecting mind trained to generous 
sentiments will now and then discover a disproportion between 
work and pay which he will account for on the principle of 
serving for love, a divine illustration of some divine words— 
“ Freely ye have received, freely give’’ (68). 


Sect. LXXX.—Twatr rue Crieray opstruct Socrau 
REFORMS. 


That the clergy have been backward in social reforms, 
has been advanced as an argument for disestablishing the 
Church. If they have, still the clergy are not the Church, 
and it is unreasonable to punish the parishioners because their 
ministers have been backward. Understanding the expression 
social reform in its widest and best sense, as sanitary and 
moral improvement, especially amongst the classes which need 
these most and can help themselves least, it would be hard 
indeed to prove that the clergy as a body have been the great 
obstructives (69). We have our suspicions that the real grievance 
is that the clergy are not generally found as politicians sup- 
porting the side which the objectors take. In our free 
country it is but fair to allow all men to have their own view of 
what constitutes a social “reform;” and a liberal age will not 
consider it fair play to visit with penalties an active and 
influential class of men who stand by their own convictions, 
and more especially when those are the very men who are 
laying themselves out for work of various kinds in the best 
interests of others, and have given proofs of a disinterestedness 
on the whole which certainly merits a kind and friendly inter- 
pretation at the hands of generous opponents in the great 
excitements of our electoral contests. 
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Secr. LXXXI.—Tuat THE EsTABLISHED CHURCH HAS 
FAILED IN UNIVERSALITY. 


The Church of England is threatened with disestablishment 
from her ancient endowments because she has failed to secure 
universality.* In other words, because she has been unable 
to prevent dissent. No doubt she has failed here; and it may 
freely be owned not without fault of hers. There would have 
been less dissent now had Church rulers in other times been 
wiser and clergy more faithful. But it is surely unfair to 
attribute the prevalence of dissent entirely to the rulers and 
ministers of the Church. They are by no means the only 
responsible parties. The great body of the nation must take 
its share of the blame in those cases (and they are neither few 
nor unimportant) where dissent has been promoted or irritated 
by legislative measures enacted or refused. When the nation 
acts as a whole by its constituted organs, it is not wont to wait 
on the opinion of the clerical order, or to be the organ of their 
behests. The English legislature has had a tolerably inde- 
pendent history ; it has ever thought for itself, and at all events 
has not been ruled by ecclesiastics—never at least while 
dissent has had a history. It was the legislature of England, 
not “the Church,” still less the clergy of the Church, that 
enacted, for instance, that disastrous Act of Uniformity of 
1662. 

And then, moreover, we are bound to take into consideration 
the inevitable tendency of the human mind to think for itself 
and pursue its own course, even though authority be exercised 
with the wisdom and the charity of angels. In laying noncon- 
formity at the door of authority, neither the friends nor the 
foes of the Church of England have always judged with 
sufficient candour. ‘They should bear in mind the undoubted 
fact that if authority has not always been wise, those subject 
to authority have also been wilful and unreasonable. We 
all indeed are but human in error, and we have been guilty of 
many needless provocations, the seeds of which bury them- 


* Mr. Miall’s motion, May 9, 1871. 
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selves deep in our national life, punishing us in after times 
with many hard problems to solve and many dangerous com- 
plications to thwart us when we would retrieve. 

The religion of man, under a régime of freedom such as we 
glory in, and such as all other nations have not enjoyed, will 
not be bound within the limits of any one Church, be that 
Church as immaculate as Scripture in its constitution, and 
administered with the saintliest wisdom. It is not the pro- 
vince of an Established Church to secure universality. It is 
bound to provide for the spiritual wants of the whole nation to 
the very utmost of its power; it is not bound to secure the 
adhesion of all men. But if we can say that one-half of the 
population form her stated congregations, while three-fourths 
ayail themselves freely and contentedly, although but irregu- 
larly and occasionally, of her ministrations, is not that, con- 
sidering all things, a very handsome proportion? What 
makes these proportions so worthy of notice is the fact that 
the other half is by no means one compact body. They who 
. decline the Church’s ministrations, decline on a great variety 
of grounds; some of the dissidents are at issue among them- 
selves no less than with the Church on many important points ; 
while others who differ among themselves only in some very 
trivial matters cannot be induced by any amount of persuasion 
to merge their differences by union. If dissent really formed 
one united communion in distinction to the Church, proving 
thereby the existence of an earnest desire to unite to the very 
utmost and to allow no immaterial difference to divide the 
brethren of one foundation ; then unquestionably the argument 
against the Established Church for failing to secure universality 
would be proportionately serious. But the contrary is noto- 
riously the fact; and the multitude of sects shows conclusively 
that by no possibility could a Church be formed in a free 
country like ours which should command universal adherence. 
Tt is most unfair to contrast the Church of England in this 
respect with “ Dissent,” as though the latter were a rival 
Church. ‘The more proper thing is to contrast the Church 
with any single denomination, and in that contrast she stands 


absolutely unrivalled. If the Church has failed to secure the 
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adhesion of all English Protestants, so has the Congregational 
body, for example, failed to secure the adhesion of all English 
Protestant Nonconformity; and it may possibly be affirmed 
that the failure of the Congregational or any other noncon- 
forming body in this respect is much more conspicuous than 
the failure of the Church. There are two large bodies of 
Congregationalists, the Independents and the Baptists, which 
do not coalesce; there are varieties of Baptists, such as the 
General and the Particular, which cannot unite; the Methodists 
are a considerable group of sections and subsections all formed 
within their short and recent history. 


) = 
Sror. LXXXII.—Tuatr toe CuurcH HAS FAILED TO SECURE 
INTERNAL HARMONY. 


Again, the penalty of disestablishment is held out to the 
Church of England for having failed to secure internal har- 
mony. ‘To this reproach we answer that internal harmony is 
unattainable except in a partial degree. The Roman Catholic 
body, which in the marvellous perfection of its discipline shows 
a compacter front than any Church in the world, has con- 
siderable disharmony within its bosom. Each dissenting com- 
munity has the same. As regards the latter indeed, Churchmen 
cannot but have been often struck with their higher seeming 
interior union, which they have sometimes even envied in 
contrasting it with their own lack of concord. But in point of 
fact Churchmen in these natural and fond regrets do their own 
communion some measure of injustice; for the slightest ap- 
pearance of division in a nonconforming body produces a 
schism, which of course results in greater harmony within 
each member of the subdivision. The facility with which such 
detachments are made is not concealed by Nonconformists 
themselves. We may here instance in particular one very 
large division of Nonconformity, the Congregational, compris- 
ing Independents and Baptists. When internal breaches occur 
among them it attracts little notice from the outside world, 
who in fact hardly observe it; and for this reason, that the 
special theory of the Congregationalists being that each con- 
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gregation is a separate and independent church, a secession 
occurs without producing much sense of schism, almost perhaps 
without the separatists knowing what schism means. No fresh 
sect is caused, only another independent church. Thus what 
the rigorous hand of repression effects in the Roman com- 
munion, perpetual subdivision effects among the Protestant 
Nonconformists, and the Church of England alone presents to 
the eye of the world that internal disharmony which is in truth 
the common affliction of all equally. “Some remarkable con- 
fessions of late have placed beyond doubt the fact that Non- 
conformity can no more repress these internal dissensions than 
ourselves. As smaller and more private communities they are 
able to prevent the publicity to a greater degree than we are, 
and that is all. Everything within the Established Church is 
proclaimed from her own house top, without compunction, and 
not seldom with exaggeration, and, though by her own children, 
without any tenderness whatever. Thus our affliction is ex- 
posed for every bird to peck at, while theirs is hidden and 
nursed. But it is better that such evils should be acknow- 
ledged before the world; and therefore we do not hesitate to 
admit with sorrow what our enemies taunt us with, a grievous 
internal breach, much of it without any justification and en- 
tailing upon us disgrace unspeakable. It is a trouble which 
should rally every affectionate member of the Church of Eng- 
land to think for her, to pray for her; a trouble which should 
induce every one who views with alarm the inroads of infidelity 
to seek all possible means of alleviating. But most assuredly 
it is not a calamity to justify her degradation and dispersion, 
seeing that other bodies have quite as much internal discord 
as ourselves (70). This too we should not lose sight of, that 
the points of so much controversy within our borders are not 
peculiar to us, and therefore are not the consequences of an 
Established Church. They belong to the age. Yor instance, 
are the respective sympathisers with medizvalism and the 
Reformation contending within our Church? Sympathisers 
with each of them exist likewise among the Nonconforming 
bodies (71). Do rationalism and orthodoxy struggle together in 


the midst of us? An-eminent Nonconformist has said that 
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Nonconformity is “honey-combed with rationalism” (72). In 
fact it is preposterous to suppose that any Christian body can 
keep out of it the questions of the day; and it is just as pre- 
posterous to lay the existence of those questions to the charge 
of any one body. The keener intellects and the larger numbers 
are to be found within the Church of England, and there also 
as in the most conspicuous arena will momentous questions 
of all kinds be the most actively debated. Why should the 
espial be so one-sided ? Why should it discover the agitation 
of great controversies within the bosom of the Church of Eng- 
land, and yet fail to discover that the masterly pens which deal 
with them in the interest of Scriptural truth are for the most 
part wielded by the members of the same active and learned 
community ? 


Srctr. LXXXIII.—Tuat tHe EsrasnisHep CHURCH CREATES 
SoctaL DISTINCTIONS. 


An advocate for disestablishment enumerates amongst his 
reasons the circumstance that the Church creates social dis- 
tinctions. He complains that every village has two sets of 
apparatus for the diffusion of charity, and that in every town 
there are two spheres of social intercourse. As regards the 
former of these complaints, we may suggest that perhaps the 
cause of charity, which is a good cause, gains by the division 
and the rivalry. While as regards the second, we would hint 
that social distinctions are very delicate things to deal with, 
and extremely unmanageable. It is much more easy to punish 
one of the social classes for its superiority than it is to oblite- 
rate the sense of superiority which it fosters; so that if it be 
thought that the class in our social circles which assumes to 
be upper would be the better for being humbled, the humbling 
could come in the shape of the confiscation of their churches 
and parsonages, and the reduction of their respected rectors, 
vicars, and curates. This humbling perhaps would satisfy 
the humbler ; but it does not at all follow that the social circles 
which commonly do not fraternize now would fraternize then. 
Scotland may teach us that social distinctions are not oblite- 
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rated by the disestablishment of a Church; for there by far 
the most of the higher orders still cling to the old disestab- 
lished episcopal communion. It is not establishment that 
makes all the difference. In France the Roman Catholic 
country gentleman often does not even know his parish priest 
by name. In England the Roman Catholics stand high in the 
social scale. ‘The cause of social distinction lies much deeper 
than to be regulated by establishing or disestablishing a 
Church; though the circumstances and concomitants under 
which a Church is established or disestablished is by no means 
to be left out of the account. Charles II.’s famous saying, 
that the Presbyterian was no religion for a gentleman, infected 
the prejudices of the upper classes long after the Scotch 
Presbyterians became established. 'To disestablish the Epis- 
copal Church in England would most assuredly but perpetuate 
the social differences now prevailing, and make her members, 
who would never forget the authors of their overthrow, beyond 
all things exclusive in their sympathies and their intercourse. 
Nonconformists as such are by no means regarded in this 
liberal age as of a lower social grade ; and it would appear that 
recently at all events more pains have been taken, at public 
assemblies for instance, to make this clear. The causes of 
the lower social rank of Nonconformity as a whole are various. 
The poverty to which the “voluntary system” dooms their 
ministers has much to do with it, but by no means everything. 
The low type of religion among the inferior sects, their queer 
phraseology, their grotesque cant, their extraordinary modes 
of worship, have exposed them to considerable contempt; and 
the dissenting world includes all this in the estimation of the 
upper classes, who will draw no distinctions, and who associate 
them in their ideas as all of one sort. The pages of a recent 
dissenting work plainly show us one very influential cause at 
least, for which the Established Church was certainly in no 
way responsible, why Dissenters dropped in the social scale, 
when under a mistaken sense of their religious duty they de- 
liberately kept themselves aloof from all the best culture of 
their age. Speaking of the reign of Queen Anne, he writes: 
“Tt is difficult to say whether the general withdrawal of Dis- 
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senters from other circles of society, which began at this 
period, had much effect upon their numbers ; but it certainly 
decreased, as it has ever since done, their moral influence. 
To a great degree this withdrawal was compulsory. It wasja 
necessary result of their exclusion from the best places of 
education, and of the general tone of public opinion. But it 
was not necessary that Dissenters should have withdrawn 
themselves also from intercourse with literary persons. With 
a few remarkable exceptions, however, it was apparently the 
opinion of the generality of ministers now rising that it was 
most undesirable for religious persons to read any but techni- 
cally religious books. The strictness of Puritanism, without 
its purity or its strength, was beginning to reign. With the 
death of the ejected two thousand and their contemporaries 
the intercourse of Dissenters, excepting for the purposes of 
trade, with the outer world almost ceased. Shakspeare’s plays 
were forbidden writings, and Bacon was a ‘ profane’ and un- 
known author. The ‘Spectator’ was probably unknown to 
nine-tenths of the members of the free Churches. Any person 
reading the memoirs, diaries, and letters of this reign might 
naturally imagine himself to be reading of two totally different 
periods of English history. He would scarcely gather from 
any work written by a Dissenter that such men as Addison, 
Steele, or Pope had lived at the same time as themselves. He 
would infer from the controversial writings of the great 
essayists, and from certain references in contemporary corres- 
pondence, that a class of people called Dissenters existed at 
the period when the writers were in existence, but who they 
were he could not even guess. On the part of Dissenters this 
unwise and unnatural estrangement came at last to be taken as 
a matter of course. It grew into a habit, and had almost the 
influence of a holy tradition. Narrow as they were good, men 
did not consider that few things could be more unfortunate for a 
nation than for its purest religion to be divorced from its best 
literature.” * 


* *The History of Free Churches,’ by Mr. Herbert Skeats. 2nd edit. 1869. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


DESIDERATA. 
——4+-——— 
Sror. LXXXTV.—Inrerwan Peace. 


WE devote this chapter to the consideration of some points 
of pressing necessity, which we conceive would make our 
Established Church, strong as she is in reason, still stronger 
in the conscience and affections of her members, and a more 
powerful agent for good in the nation. 

Here we cannot help placing at the very head of our list the 
urgent necessity that les upon us of internal peace. We do 
not mean by this the cessation of controversy, and the sup- 
pression of our views in matters that appear to us of the first 
moment. We want no hollow internal quiet lke this, the 
quiet of death; andif we wanted it, it would not come. But 
for all this there would certainly appear to be attainable among 
Christian men a Christian degree of mutual consideration. 
We should never forget that we are a comprehensive Church. 
Men of very different schools agree to abide together in the 
same communion. We have not got the easy remedy against 
dissension which the Congregational theory affords, perpetual 
division into distinct units. Nor have we that strong and 
tyrannous hand of repression over us which prevails in the 
Roman communion. We have wide latitude of opinion, and a 
very large discretion in the expression of it. We are therefore 
the more deeply pledged to avoid all attacks upon one another 
that are really in our conscience before God unnecessary. 
There are two ways of making such attacks: one is assailing 
those who walk in the paths we do not like; the other is enter- 
ing upon the paths that thus provoke others to assailus. The 
latter, generally speaking, is not even suspected to be an attack 
at all. Yet it most truly is so. It is the assault of provoca- 
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tion, which is the first beginning of strife. Say we are tempted 
to take a course of action or propound opinions which we know 
will certainly give offence. That offence however is given 
only to the “ other side,’ so it is not sufficient to cause us a 
moment’s hesitation. We are certain of annoying and wounding 
the earnest convictions and the deep-seated prejudices of those 
of another “ party.” We pursue our course the more decisively 
for this, and not the less. No thought of such a thing as con- 
ciliating and considering opponents so much as occurs to us, even 
when the course we are entering upon involves nothing really 
fundamental. Surely this is not brotherly! Surely better 
counsels ought to prevail among us! We may be edifying 
ourselves, or our own party,—and inflicting a most grievous 
wound upon the whole body. 

The experience of the Church has been of such a character 
in these days that it seems almost more necessary to insist upon 
considerations of this kind than upon the fair, generous, and 
self-controlling mode of conducting the controversies that are 
inevitable. For often as we fail in temper as argumentative 
controversialists, it is in inconsiderate and unreasonable provo- 
cation in surprising the Church by opinions and practices that 
we are the most guilty. In the latter, itis not too much to assert 
that we are reckless to the very uttermost, aud quite unworthy of 
belonging to the same community, to say nothing of that com- 
munity being a Christian Church. It is the very spirit and 
essence of schism; it is what produces all the schism in more 
freely-dividing bodies, and but for our different constitution 
we should be long ago scattered into a hundred independencies. 
By this unrelenting spirit at home, we not only give a handle 
to the bitterest opponents of the Church, but in other ways we 
prodigiously weaken her position in the struggle. She wins no 
real friends. Sheinspires defenders with no holy enthusiasm. 

Our first great need then is a larger measure of brotherly 
kindness to temper the spirit of earnestness, zeal, and fidelity 
to our views of truth; to pursue our controversies not less 
searchingly, but with less spitefulness; more as in the sight of 
God, and as though we were dealing not with hated foes, but 
with friends and brothers. 
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Sect. LXXXV.—Loyattry ro THE REFORMATION. 


Another thing necessary to make us strong in the hearts of 
Englishmen is a more jealous maintenance of the principles of 
the Reformation. There cannot be a doubt that within recent 
years the presence of a Romanising party among us has greatly 
shaken popular attachment and done much to increase the 
dangers of our position in the nation. Ever since the Reform- 
ation the Church of England has opposed a decided front to 
the Roman Catholic, and those who have avowed their discon- 
tent with her and their preference for Rome have quitted her 
ranks and joined those they loved better. Even the Laudian 
days were not an exception to this. But it has been reserved 
for us to see a compact party within the Established Church 
deliberately pledging themselves against all that is anti-Roman 
in her history, and bending their whole powers to revolutionise 
her in the Roman sense. A course of action like this must in 
the very nature of things tend, as far as it succeeds at all, to 
burst the Church into fragments. If the efforts of this party 
fall short of such a disaster, they still are working us great 
peril; and this in two ways: by loosening the hold of that 
multitude of Churchmen who are so intensely attached to the 
principles of the Reformation; and by affording a shelter 
within the Church of England for foreign elements of an oppo- 
site and no less dangerous complexion. We refer here toa 
rationalising party, which is the most tolerant of Romanisers, 
simply as requiring the same toleration for itself. Any close 
observer of our recent religious discussions must have noticed 
that some of the most fervid denouncers of the free-thought 
men have been amongst the most obstinate patrons, though 
not always active associates, of the Romanising men, appa- 
rently quite unsuspicious that they have themselves so 
largely to thank for the intolerable evil they denounce. One 
party stretches the Church’s forbearance to its extremest tension 
in one direction, and then resents another party using the same 
liberty in another. The first party thought perhaps that they 
were only offending and irritating that one school of men who 
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were their traditional antagonists. Truly they were right: they 
were paining and irritating those alone: they were encouraging 
and pleasing and assisting another and a far more dangerous 
school. Such is the Nemesis of that selfish and unbrotherly 
disposition described in the foregoing section. Now the last 
few years have brought under the most rigorous legal review 
the fundamental doctrinal principles of the Established 
Church; and these have been pronounced, in terms that will 
not be forgotten, to be essentially in accordance with the Re- 
formation, anti-Roman, and anti-rationalistic. ‘The sentences 
have certainly allowed a very considerable indulgence to those 
whose teaching they have nevertheless recognised as quite out 
of harmony with the principles of the Church, on the ground 
that the language in which their teaching was couched could 
not be proved with sufficient clearness to contradict the formal 
language of the Church. This has opened wide a very dan- 
gerous door; and it is one that throws those who are in their 
very souls jealous for the grand foundations of Christianity 
upon new principles and new strategies of defence. They must 
henceforth expend their main powers on supreme central 
truths, such as their Church maintains without question; and 
all other border tenets, or foreign tenets, to which their minds 
may be privately disposed, should be considered by them as 
doubtful, held as private and individual opinions not to be ob- 
truded upon the Church under the sanction of those wearing 
her authority. ‘The Church’s ministers should make the pro- 
minent subject of their teaching that which is the obvious and 
unquestioned teaching of the Church. All other points should 
be reserved, as within the liberty of the individual conscience, 
and never to be urged publicly except with that diffidence and 
modesty which becomes men speaking in their own names and, 
as it were, in their private capacity. This is unquestionably 
the most dutiful bearing towards the Church; and this will be 
found in the end to be the soundest policy for the defence of 
those grand and fundamental truths which even different 
schools of thought among us are bent with all their hearts on 
maintaining, for the glory of Christ and for the good of this 
Christian nation. 
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These two desiderata concern the spirit which should animate 
the Established Church, and which Churchmen are able to 
carry out if they have but the will. There are other things 
that may be more properly considered as measures, in which 
the way is not always so clear. 


Secr. LXXXVI.—ComMprREHENSION. 


We would venture then to place at the head of these com- 
prehension. We would advocate the principle of including to 
the utmost extent that is fairly possible the great body of the 
Christianity of England within the pale of the National 
Church. This has often and earnestly been considered and dis- 
cussed, as it is well known. But the difficulties have been 
enormous. One great difficulty, if not the chief one, has been 
made by the movers themselves. They have sought to effect 
their purpose by attempting formal treaties and discussions 
with entire communities. This we think was a great mis- 
take. Such negotiations can only be carried on with leaders 
and representatives. A denomination, as an organised body, 
includes great interests, and press interests not the least. The 
plan is to have no negotiations whatever, but to open a door 
for all to enter who choose, and open it as wide as we deem 
consistent with Christian principle, and no wider. The object 
before us should be not to swallow up a denomination, nor yet 
to “conciliate” the body of Dissenters. Both such objects 
would be futile, as a little consideration would show. <A deno- 
mination coming over to us in a body, with its own special 
training and associations, would be really so foreign that there 
could be no true coalescing, and we might receive injury as 
well as benefit. The idea of conciliation on a large scale is 
not to be entertained. Differences are too inveterate, and they 
have become too envenomed; one proof of which is to be seen 
in the excessive weakness of the grounds of separation fre- 
quently alleged by dissenting authorities, and the intensely 
bitter language in which they are expressed. These manifest 
a deep seated dislike, utterly out of proportion to the reasons 
that can be mustered. Itis an estrangement of heart altogether 
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out of the path of reason, and therefore not one to be nego- 
tiated with, that keeps these brethren separate from us. No; 
amore protracted and more patient policy must be ours—to 
dry up the source of future dissent as much as possible. 

Many a young man there is, and has been, earnestly bent on 
devoting himself to the ministry, and powerfully attracted 
toward the Church of England. Almost the first thing he 
thinks about are his scruples. There are certain stock objec- 
tions which the course of inveterate controversy among us has 
fastened upon scrupulous natures, and which perhaps nothing 
else would. His is just the age when warmth is fervent, 
scruples are strong, experience is short, wisdom unfledged ; 
perhaps with no confidential friend at hand, perhaps with no 
judicious one. The scruples prevail. With affectionate regrets 
the youth turns to other paths, and links his destiny with a 
denomination. By degrees the ties which bound him in love 
to the Church of his childhood, and which he thought in the 
generosity of his heart he was always going to foster, are weak- 
ened by sheer force of separation; new ties are woven; new 
associations arise; a new mind, a new habit, a new spirit, a 
new temper are fostered; new interests have sprung up around 
his path, and he is in a new world altogether, and years have 
grown upon his head and his heart. The sympathies and 
antipathies of the denomination are his, and he is the centre 
of a new circle, which derives the same feelings from him. 
What a gain then it would have been to us if we could have 
cut away the ground from that young man’s scruples! <A few, 
a very few alterations in our occasional services, would have 
done us this service: the omission of a few expressions. The 
fundamentals of Christianity are not involved in them. Church- 
men take different views of them and still regard each other, as 
far as those views are concerned, none the worse Churchmen. 
Practically the interpretation of those phrases or expressions 
is an open question. We act as though it were; yet we are 
afraid to do formally what we do informally. The contro- 
versies of the past have given a factitious importance and an 
unnatural magnitude to these unhappy difficulties ; there have 
been fought over them battles in which neither side would 
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yield, and the means of adjusting them are now well-nigh im- 
possible. Utterly impossible must they be, and utterly must 
all hope of drying up a large source of future nonconformity 
be extinguished, unless the brotherly spirit already spoken of, 
the mutual-consideration temper, should be cultivated in good 
earnest. 

Yet the nation at large has certainly a good right to have its 
voice heard on the subject of comprehension.. Nay, even the 
Nonconformists are not without their right. Those in whom 
the old endowments of this ancient Church are at present 
vested ought not to haye the sole disposal of this momentous 
question. It is very true, when the Nonconformist advances 
against us with a demand for disestablishment on the ground 
that one Church monopolises property which was given for 
promoting the general Christian cause in England, we may 
and we must resist him to the uttermost. But when he ap- 
proaches us with a request for comprehension on the same 
eround, he ought to be patiently heard, and every means should 
be sought for acceding to his request, the principle of which 
is most reasonable. Whosesoever fault it is or has been, the 
great fact stands out with formidable plainness, that the 
National Church has failed to include within its pale a vast 
amount of thoroughly sound and orthodox and learned and 
useful piety of the nation. This fact alone speaks to us with 
the voice of a trumpet, and challenges us to a most earnest 
consideration of the reason for it and the remedy. If the Non- 
conformist proffered no demand of this nature, and made no 
claim to share in the endowments; if he rather repudiated 
ostentatiously all desire of them; still it would be our own 
duty and our own interest to entertain the question. But it is 
not true that Nonconformists are all animated by the libera- 
tionist and the disestablishment principle. It is by no means 
the case. The numerous instances that occur from time to 
time of Nonconformist ministers seeking orders in the English 
Church clearly prove how large a return we might count upon 
in this individual and miscellaneous way, if a judicious door of 
comprehension could by any possibility be opened. A re- 
spected Nonconformist minister in the north of England, not 
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long since, excused his attending a meeting of his brethren at 
Liverpool in the following terms :—“I should be very glad to 
attend any meeting for watching closely the course of events 
affecting the interests of the nation in reference to ecclesias- 
tical matters; but I am not at the present era in English 
society kept much awake at night in anxiety for the interests 
of Dissenters, of whom I am one; but wish much more to con- 
sider ‘ the interests’ of the English people in making our old 
English Church once again the Church of that people, than to 
overthrow and confiscate it.” * 

How to bring to pass such a state of things safely ought to 
occupy our most anxious thoughts. We may depend upon it, 
those words just quoted have an echo in the hearts of thou- 
sands of Nonconformists, ministers and others, if they could 
but be heard, against the harsh din of those who speak for 
denominations and for “interests,” who are above all things 
for maintaining a posture of antagonism, and from whom in 
fact nothing else can well be expected. To admit Dissenters 
as such to a participation with the Church is a measure we 
ought not to encourage. ‘To allow them to use our church- 
yards, or to preach in our pulpits, would be mischievous 
indeed. Such a spirit of confusion and lawlessness as would 
be thus introduced among us, divided internally as we are 
already, is one to be feared, not invited. Such comprehension 
as would admit dissent itself into the enclosures of an Estab- 
lished Church we dare not encourage; but such as would 
facilitate the return of Dissenters is one we ardently desire. 


Sect. LXXXVII.—SrEtr-GovERNMENT. 


Another desideratum we would adduce is a larger measure 
of self-government than we at present enjoy. For years past 
Churchmen have been increasingly anxious for autonomy. No 
doubt Church synods have their dangers under most circum- 
stances, and there would be some special dangers under ours. 
These would arise from our internal differences. But with 
these special dangers there are some special safeguards; one 


* Rey. C. Wicksteed, quoted in the ‘‘ Devonshire Churchman,” for Feb., 1871. 
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of which is that we have a comprehensive body of doctrinal 
standards and a form of liturgy, resting on a history of three 
centuries, settled by the legislature of the land and incapable 
of disturbance without its sanction. Why synods have proved 
occasions of disruption is because the settlement of important 
doctrinal tests was within their easy grasp, and there was no 
appeal from them. A temporary majority and a party 
manceuvre have decided questions which settled nothing but 
strifes and burning controversies. Our two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which would not lightly allow any disturbance of such a 
settlement as we have now so long enjoyed, would certainly be 
a great element of stability in the case of the Church of 
England. 

As regards questions of detail and management there is 
every sign that Parliament will readily pass measures which 
appear to carry the general consent of the Church(73). One 
obviously thinks here of Convocation. This ancient body in its 
present form is not to be thought of, and Convocation reform, 
which has many advocates, is long, very long, in coming, and 
commands no enthusiasm sufficient to raise a tide for it. 
Perhaps we may best arrive at autonomy in another path. 
Diocesan Conferences may accustom Churchmen to meet and 
debate in a safe and practicable way. Church Congresses are 
doing the same. These voluntary bodies may ere long, if, 
as present appearances render probable, their interest keeps 
up, between them contribute something equivalent to a general 
synod of the whole Church. Although such a body would 
possess no constitutional voice, any measures it might agree 
to bring before the legislature with tolerable unanimity and 
with the evident assent of the whole Church would neverthe- 
less carry great moral weight, and an archbishop in charge 
of bills embodying those measures would be well backed. 
Reform of Convocation might be one such measure ; and Con- 
vocation might ultimately pass into the form of a synod which 
had thus informally grown up. We must remember that the 
Scottish General Assembly existed long before it was re- 
cognised as a legal and constitutional body. Perhaps then we 
may be permitted to point the hopes of Churchmen to future 
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increased self-government through the spontaneous efforts now 
variously springing up in the same direction. 


Sect. LXXXVIII.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARCHIDIACONATE. 


We will next notice the subject of a subdivision of dioceses. 
Many Churchmen have long set their hearts upon this, and 
have believed in very little prospect of good until it is at- 
tained. Still its attaimment appears to be very very far off, as 
far perhaps as Convocational reform. It would not be wise 
therefore to lay too much stress upon this plan as a means of 
strengthening our National Church. Some of the few more 
unwieldy dioceses may possibly obtain subdivision; but a 
general and numerous addition to the episcopal staff is not by 
any means in the immediate prospect. 

Our own opinion is that there is a measure within our reach 
which would give us most of the benefits and fewest of the 
disadvantages of a very numerous episcopate. ‘This is a de- 
velopment of the archidiaconate. If archdeacons could be set 
entirely free from parochial duty and sufficient endowment be 
otherwise provided for them, they would take off from the 
bishop’s hands a very large amount of his labours and make 
episcopal supervision reach much further than is now possible. 
An archdeacon who was in the constant habit of going the 
circuit of the parishes committed to him, cultivating friendly 
relations with the clergy, advising, counselling, assisting, 
would find his office one of more power for good and interest 
to himself than is now generally the case. At his visitations 
he would find himself amongst brethren, instead of amongst 
strangers, and none would grudge what now is often so slight- 
ingly referred to, the visitation fees. An archdeacon at a 
visitation is often in pretty much the same water as the rector 
in his church on Sundays who never visits his parishioners in 
the week and is often asking for collections. ‘The water is 
very cold indeed. Popular archdeacons, each an elder brother 
of a few score pastors, would be a great acquisition in every 
diocese. Many would hail such an innovation who would not 
entirely agree in the advisability of more episcopal supervision. 
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Beneficed clergymen of the Church of England, often in 
charge of vast parishes wherein they are trained to high 
administrative power, invested with considerable responsibili- 
ties and therefore enjoying a large amount of discretion in 
their proceedings, are very independent persons, and would often 
far rather meet the influence of an archdeacon than encounter 
the rights of a bishop. If a bishop’s duties are multiplied in 
these days of increased population, so are the facilities for 
their discharge. Modern locomotion does wonders for him, and 
likewise for the clergy who wish to consult him if he do but 
reside sufficiently in their way. 


Sect. LXXXIX.—Cuurcu Rerorm. 


To do justice to the subject of this chapter would be quite 
beyond our limits, and we must confine our list of desiderata 
within modest bounds. It is natural we should have some- 
thing to say on Church Reform, which Churchmen of every 
class are anxious to promote, and which some feel to be the 
only defence of the Church that is needed, so well convinced 
they are that to make her all she is capable of being is to make 
her a very necessity to the nation and to place her beyond 
the reach of hostility. 

But the term Church Reform is not altogether free from 
invidiousness. From the associations which the word reform 
has contracted in politics within this generation, it suggests, 
if we are not much mistaken, a far worse state of things in the 
* Church of England than really exists. In spite of numerous 
blemishes more or less eradicable, she is not teeming with 
abuses, a mere stagnation of unreform. We must not fall into 
a way of speaking which propagates the notion that we desire 
Church reform one day to commence. It has commenced long 
ago, and has achieved important results. The Parliamentary 
Reform Act of 1832, with all the agitating discussions which ac- 
companied its passing, woke up England to new life everywhere, 
and one of the earliest results was an improved state of things 
in the Church, for which measure after measure was enacted. 


So intent are we naturally on perfecting still further so vast a 
N 
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means of good, that we are almost ungratefully forgetful of 
what has been effected. Much, very much, has been done 
since Dr. Arnold so earnestly and almost despairingly wrote 
his Principles of Church Reform. For instance, what a boon 
has been the Ecclesiastical Commission for turning Church 
revenues to the best account! More and more rapidly will its 
operations now every year benefit the most populous and the 
poorest districts of the kingdom. What this measure has done 
for the towns, the Tithe Commutation Act has done for the 
rural districts, placing the relations between the clergy and the 
farmers on a far happier footing. Only those whose reading 
has made them aware of the old legal difficulties in the way of 
erecting new churches will have any idea of the impetus created 
by recent church-building Acts. The Peel Districts too in 
populous towns are not to be forgotten. Most successful have 
been the laws abolishing pluralities, and every episcopal charge 
that we may read will show the instances of non-residence 
constantly and rapidly diminishing in consequence. ‘The 
Episcopal Act, leading to the discontinuance of those incessant 
translations from see to see, have given their Lordships more 
thorough interest in their work. The Cathedral Act too put a 
stop to many abuses.” It must, we think, be generally conceded 
that sees are filled up with far less reference to private and 
party interests than they formerly used to be, and that the 
advisers of the Crown have been on the whole anxious to 
recommend the best qualified men that they could find. There 
can be no doubt that to this we owe the earnest and pains- 
taking discharge of episcopal duty which characterises this 
period ; the anxiety to secure men of piety for holy orders, to 
cultivate close personal intercourse with the clergy, and to 
bring them together in ruridecanal chapters and diocesan con- 
ferences for the promotion of Church work. Surely, while 
reaching on to the things which are before, we should not in 
every sense forget those that are behind. An occasional review 
of the past will mitigate querulousness and discontent, and 
stimulate hope and cheerful effort. 


i * See an interesting article on these measures in detail in the 
Church Progress,” dealing with ‘Quarterly Review,’ Jan. 1868. 
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The reforms which Churchmen now desire most anxiously 
have reference to the following :—Convocation ; Ecclesiastical 
Courts, including that of final appeal; patronage, including the 
traffic in adyowsons and presentations; cathedrals; the Prayer 
Book, including the Athanasian Creed. If improvements 
are not adopted speedily in all these important cases, it 
will not be from any lack of zeal, but from a difficulty of 
finding the exact course to adopt, a difficulty great enough to 
try the highest wisdom which the Church possesses. If we 
might venture two remarks on such a matter, we would say, 
first that our wisdom will be, especially in so anxious a matter 
as that last on our list, to act with unanimity. How decided 
soever happens to be our individual view of the requirements 
of the case per se, it is of the utmost consequence that we 
should “ consider one another,” wait for one another, and not 
seek to force on our remedies prematurely, at the risk of 
irritations and heartburnings amongst our brethren before they 
have come to share our convictions. Secondly, we presume to 
suggest that we should not after all place too much reliance on 
fundamental Church reforms, nor build our expectations too 
fondly upon them, so as to lose sight of the grand importance 
of turning such instruments as we possess to the very best 
account. Anomalies and imperfections will cling to us to the 
last, and while we do our utmost to mitigate these as oppor- 
tunities occur, we need not feverishly spend our whole energies 
in devising ambitious schemes to make us theoretically fault- 
less and end our trials. We may be hoping too much even 
* from Church reform. Let the spirit of improvement be all- 
pervading amongst us, and measures of reform will come in 
time. Wisely did an earnest Church reformer lately say—‘ I 
do not suppose that all that is required in the way of Church 
reform can be done ina day. I have long since given up the 
idea that Church reforms can be effected per saltwm or ata 
bound.” These words were said at an influential meeting, 
comprising men of many shades of opinion; and the speaker 
added, “ But I do believe that when the work of Church reform 
is taken in hand by such a large number of intelligent men as 


I see in this room to-night, a great step has been taken 
n 2 


— 
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towards attaining the object.” * Here was an omen of good ; 
for while it was a sign of patience, it showed no less an un- 
flagging aim in the right direction. Human nature however, 
when it really desires not destruction but renovation, is 
undoubtedly more prone to shrink from the difficulties than to 
grapple with them, under the plea that the time does not suit. 
The time never does suit the unready. The time is always 
come if men could but see eye to eye. It is to this point we 
must direct our endeavours. If we should not expect every 
thing from those reforms that we can devise, we should be ever 
seeking all the improvement that is practicable. With such a 
disposition Churchmen will fervently respond to some other 
words uttered on this occasion by one well entitled to speak 
them: “Is our Church founded on a rock, or placed on the 
sand ?—built as of loose stones or as a house of cards, of 
which if you pull out one down comes the whole; or fitly 
joined and compacted ?—a parasite of the State, or self-rooted ? 
If in aught needing improvement, is she as the sickly and 
sinking patient who dies under an operation, or as one of strong 
constitution who is all the better for it? We know the answer 
given by the enemies of the Church to these questions ; but to 
their assembly I am not united, and their reply is not mine.” + 


Secr. XC.—Aprrat TO NoNncONFORMISTS. 


Would it then be too fond a hope to indulge that such lan- 
guage as we have been quoting may find a response even among 
many who are separated from the communion of the Established 
Church? Are not these times such as to warrant our inviting 
the “‘ enemies of the Church” to relent in their hostility, and 
regard with a generous eye the earnest efforts which her sons 
are making to place this noble institution in a position to effect 
the utmost good to our beloved country? Never was there a 
time, we verily believe, when the members of the Church of | 
England were so ready to remove all just cause of bitterness 
and separation. We know indeed that the language sometimes 


* Canon Ryle atthe Church Reform Feb. 19th. 
meeting, February 15th, 1872.— Record, + Lord Lyttelton.—Zdid, . 
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proceeding from among us towards dissentients is not what 
becomes us; but we well know that a disposition to repudiate 
all such discourtesy, and a disposition to conciliate, dwells 
largely among us also. We are not afraid to assert that as we 
look around we find the general tone of our most respected, 
most popular, and most truly representative Churchmen, clerical 
and lay, to be courteous, respectful, liberal, towards the brethren 
who are separated from us; and for this reason not the least, 
that we are ready to admit our own fault, and the fault of our 
predecessors, as having largely (though not entirely) been the 
cause of schism in the body of Christ in this country. Not 
since the days when Richard Hooker penned those gentle words 
commencing, “ At your hands, beloved in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” * and too well known to require citation, has 
the bearing of the Established Church, if it can be measured 
by the bearing of all that is truest and greatest within her, 
been so considerate as now. Notwithstanding that, as we must 
needs admit, the spirit of some of the most conciliatory of men 
is deeply moved on witnessing assaults they consider unpro- 
voked and unchristian levelled against a Church which has 
gathered up all the tenderest associations of their lives’ history, 
those words of defiant and bitter sectarian reproach once so 
prevalent are not common now. We wish to be cautious and 
speak only in the comparative degree. But is not even this 
much to say in days when temper is so ardent on both sides, 
and theological theories run into such provoking extremes ? 
Of course it might be said that an altered relative position in 
* the country and a sense of danger has subdued our tone. But 
even if this were so, it is not to our discredit. We believe the 
reason is not by any means that the spirit of the old Church 
is cowed. ‘The spirit is there still, and the courage shows no 
sign of blenching, but it is more chastened and Christianised 
than it used to be. Men are grown more candid in contro- 
versy, and ready to see their own faults; more liberal, and 
ready to see an opponent’s excellencies; more generous, and 
ready to terminate a long and useless quarrel. 

We appeal then to such as are conscious of enmity and of a 


* ‘Bieclesiastical Polity,’ opening section of Preface. 
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destructive desire towards the Church of England, and are not 
of the ranks of infidelity, to pause and forbear. Is there, we 
might ask, no tenderness due from English Christians, to an 
institution which, to say nothing of its being so twisted in | 
with all our history that it will and must be studied by every 
generation of our children while the country lasts, has been, 
with all its imperfections, the vehicle of handing down in this 
land the Christian name for twelve hundred years; which 
has brightened some periods of our annals at all events, if it 
has darkened others; which breathes in all its documentary 
standards the purest breath of the great Reformation, and re- 
mains a trophy of that epoch such that the world at this day 
does not contain a nobler, when other trophies of it, once noble 
too, lie fallen in the dust? If those whom we are addressing 
have deep and ineradicable objections or prejudices against the 
principle of an Established Church, in spite of all the endea- 
yours made in these days to set this principle in its right light 
and defend it by appeal to Holy Scripture, to history, and to 
fair reason; will they reflect nevertheless that in this world no 
institution is theoretically perfect however practically valuable 
may be its work, and that no institution however theoretically 
pure does its work perfectly? Upon this consideration we 
entreat them to have patience with us, and to trust that the 
Church which we love so much, which we are seeking so 
ardently to improve that it may be more worthy of their appro- 
bation and more successful in its great evangelising efforts, 
may jyet, though in their view in very indefensible relations 
with the civil State, be doing a work which deserves the sym- 
pathy of good men. We entreat them to reflect that in a 
matter of theory men of equal weight have come to opposite 
conclusions, and if unerring wisdom were the umpire it might 
turn out after all that we have as much truth on our side as 
they on theirs (74). We implore them then on the ground of our 
common Christianity to give us their good wishes instead of 
their enmity; and if it is possible for them to do so, to give us 
their help in improving the efficiency of the Church in every 
possible way; so that any of those theoretical faults planted in 
our constitution by so venerable a hand that it is often very 
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difficult to eradicate them satisfactorily, may be partially reme- 
died perhaps by public measures, at all events reduced to their 
minimum of mischief by the cultivation of good sense and a 
right spirit. We hope this is not asking too much; for men 
will sometimes do their best to improve an instrument which 
they believe to be radically defective, so as to do the greatest 
amount of good with the least amount of harm. In the work 
of secular legislation too, men of frank and disinterested temper 
will do all they can to turn to the best advantage in committee 
a measure of which they have in the lobby disapproved the 
principle. We ask such treatment at their hands, for the good 
of our common country and our common Christianity (75). 

As to the others among our Nonconformist brethren whose 
respect, sympathy, and good wishes we already possess, and 
which we highly value, we ask them not to keep aloof from our 
communion, if they can find a way of fairly overcoming their 
scruples. We are aware that it will never be possible to 
obtain anything like religious uniformity. All experience is 
against it. Nor can we think that it is even advisable so long 
as radical differences exist, that there should be no outward 
expression of them. It is far healthier that there should be 
nonconformist communions if there are insurmountable non- 
conformist views. But it is surely the interest of the general 
Christian cause that nonconformity should prevail to the least 
possible extent. Are we suspected of saying this for the ex- 
altation of one special body ? We trust not. If we know our- 
selves it is not so. But we think it of grand importance that 
all the Christianity of England should as far as practicable be 
collected in one camp, in its warfare with the dangers of the 
day. And we think that as such a noble provision exists in 
this country for the advance of the cause of Christ, it should 
be participated in by as many as possible, not only for their 
benefit and comfort, but to give it an additional security in 
perilous days like these. A time was when the whole of the 
nations of Christendom had their patrimonies originating like 
ours. But now how many have lost them in the wreck of 
revolutions! In Great Britain Church property survives still, 
that noble inheritance of the poor. If it were all swept away, 
the rich could recoup much of it again for themselves ; but what 
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is now available, and far too insufficient, for the poor would 
be but partially replaced ; and the replacement would be greatly 
at the expense of all those grand missionary efforts abroad 
which is one of the glories of British Christianity. It is for 
this that we desire to have an Established Church well sup- 
ported and popular and beloved. It is not for the mere exalta- 
tion of an episcopal communion. We almost dare to avow a 
sentiment that, good and scriptural and apostolic as we believe 
the episcopal form of Church government to be, and the best 
in every sense, we would rather see some other communion in 
the position of an Established Church than none at all. Here 
we think we are in the spirit of those words of wisdom that 
still breathe, surely for this generation, from the pen of the 
great statesman whom we have before quoted—perhaps too 
copiously—but we know of no fitter conclusion to this our 
humble attempt to speak on so grand a theme. 

“JT wish to see the Established Church of England great 
and powerful; I wish to see her foundations laid low and deep, 
that she may crush the giant powers of rebellious darkness; I 
would have her head raised up to that heaven to which she 
conducts us. I would have her open wide her hospitable gate 
by a noble and liberal comprehension; but I would have no 
breaches in her wall; I would have her cherish all those who 
are within, and pity all those who are without; I would have 
her a common blessing to the world, an example if not an 
instructor to those who have not the happiness to belong to 
her; I would have her give a lesson of peace to mankind, that 
a vexed and wandering generation might be taught to seek for 
repose and toleration in the maternal bosom of Christian 
charity, and not in the harlot lap of infidelity and indifference. 
Nothing has driven people more into that house of seduction 
than the mutual hatred of Christian congregations.” * 


“‘O LORD, WE BESEECH THEE, LET THY CONTINUAL PITY CLEANSE AND 
DEFEND THY CHURCH; AND BECAUSE IT CANNOT CONTINUE IN SAFETY 
WITHOUT THY SUCCOUR, PRESERVE IT EVERMORE BY THY HELP AND 


GOODNESS ; THROUGH JESUS CHRIST OUR LoRD. AMEN.”—Collect for the 
Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


* Speech on a Bill for the Relief of Protestant Dissenters, 1773. ‘Works,’ 
vol. vi. p. 112. Rivington. i, 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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1. (p. 2.) Church and State conflicts abroad. —It should be re- 
marked, however, that an eminent statesman is disposed to view the 
agitated state of continental opinion as likely to do the cause of the 
Church of England no ultimate damage. Speaking on Mr. Miall’s 
motion on July 2nd, 1872, Mr. Gladstone remarked: “There is no - 
doubt that circumstances have occurred in connexion with the organ- . 
ization of the Church of Rome in particular, which have given an 
impulse more or less in other countries to the cause which my hon. 
friend has in hand. Iam very doubtful whether they have had a 
similar effect in this country. I am very doubtful whether they may not 
have produced a reaction in the minds of the people of this country, 
who rather shrink from the contemplation of what they have been 
witnessing as a whole abroad, and who may be supposed to attach an 
additional value to what they possess with all its drawbacks, owing 
to the experience through which they see other nations passing in 
matters of religion.’—7mes, July 2nd. 


2. (p. 2.) Church and Stale in Switzerland. —'The reference is to 
Canton de Vaud, in 1845. The Council of State issued an order that the 
clergy of the National Reformed Church should read from their 
pulpits on Sunday, August 3rd, in the course of divine service, a 
proclamation in defence of the revolution of the preceding February, 
and of the subsequent conduct of the government. Many obeyed, 
but about forty-eight refused, and though the latter were tried and 
acquitted by their ecclesiastical superiors, the government, on 
Noy. 3rd, suspended above forty of them from the exercise of their 
ministry, justifying this step by the law of 1839. This law gave 
the Council of State, as government asserted, a right to enjoin the 
reading of its proclamations from the pulpit, a right having its origin 
in the union of Church and State, and flowing from it, the National 
Reformed Church being guaranteed by the constitution, protected | 
and paid by the State, governed by its laws, and consequently sub- 
ordinate to the State. The Council of State asserted also that by 
the law of 1839, it had the right of occupying the pulpit by its 
agents for the purpose of reading its proclamations, failing the 
pastor or other authorised person,—a right inherently belonging 
to it. 

In consequence of these and some other extraordinary claims of 
the government, a General Assembly of the Church of the Canton 
was held on Nov. 11th and 12th, and out of 250 ordained ministers 
of the Canton, 200 signed an act of demission and formed them- 
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selves into a Free Church. An account of these proceedings will be 
found in the Witness newspaper, Noy. 22nd, 26th, 29th, 1845. 


3. (p. 8.) Opinions on Establishment. — 'The discussions that arose 
out of the ‘ Disestablishment ” of the Irish Church during the years 
1868 and 1869, brought out many opinions, old and new, as to the 
meaning of establishment and disestablishment, on the hustings, at 
public meetings, in the press, and in Parliament. It was then found 
how few were agreed and how little was settled as to the precise stand- 
ing of an established church, and as to the real fundamental change 
which the Bill was to make upon the Church of Ireland. To show 
that this is no exaggeration, we quote some remarks made by emi- 
nent men who were watching with the deepest interest all that was 

assing. At the Church Reform meeting in St. James’s Hall, Feb. 
15th, 1872, Dean Stanley said: ‘‘ The word Disestablishment .... 
covers a great many conflicting opinions.” At the great Church and 
State meeting, in the same place, on May 6th, 1868, the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury (then Bishop of London) observed: “ A 
vast number of persons, somehow or another, are committed in words 
to the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish branch of the 
United Church. You meet them in society ; you meet them in the 
streets; you listen to their speeches, and you ask them what they 
mean; and whether it be their stupidity or ours, I confess it is 
impossible to understand really what they mean. I hold, therefore, 
that those high-sounding words which flow so glibly from the tongue 
require to be logically examined and defined.” The Archbishop of 
York said : “I profess myself, with my right rev. brother, unable to 
understand at this moment what this proposed ‘disestablishment 
and disendowment’ of the Irish Church really is... . Like my right 
rey. brother, I have listened with the greatest care, and have read 
with care, what has been written, to see what ‘ disestablishment’ 
means. ’—Slandard. 


4. (p. 6.) The legal establishment of the Church of Scotland in the 
reign of Witham and Mary.—While the circumstances of the original 
establishment of the Church of England have to be investigated in 
remote history, the establishment of the Church of Scotland is quite 
recent, and every step of it may be studied in the ninth volume of 
the Acts of Parliament of Scotland. This is a fact of no little im- 
portance in an inquiry like that we are now pursuing, and we shall 
therefore take a survey of the principal proceedings. 

A long and dubious struggle between the presbyterian and epis- 
copal systems, with alternate successes, marks the history of the 
Church in Scotland from the date of the Reformation. During the 
period of the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth the presbyterian 
clergy were in possession of the benefices, but like their brethren in 
England they were ejected at the Restoration. This exclusion lasted 
till the end of James the Second’s reign, and at the Revolution 
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commences the actual history of the Kirk as at present by law 
established, 

The Declaration agreed to by the Scottish Parliament, on April 
11th, 1689, offering the crown to William and Mary, contained the 
clause, “‘ That prelacy and the superiority of any office in the Church 
above presbyters is and hath been a great and insupportable griev- 
ance and trouble to the nation, and contrary to the inclinations of 
the generality of the people ever since the Reformation (they having 
reformed from Popery by presbyters) ; and therefore ought to be 
abolished.” 

Accordingly on July 22nd (after William and Mary had received 
the Scottish crown) was passed the “ Act abolishing Prelacy,” which 
declared prelacy and all superiority of any office in the church above 
presbyters abolished. This merely abstract declaration, however, 
required other measures to make it operative: actual prelates had 
to be got rid of or converted, and a provision to be made against 
any successors. 

There was therefore passed, on April 25th, 1690, the “ Act re- 
storing the Presbyterian ministers, who were thrust from their 
churches since the ist of January, 1661,” 2¢., for reinstating those 
who had been ejected for Nonconformity at the Restoration. It 
enacted that, forasmuch as many ministers of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion since January 1st, 1661, had been deprived of their churches 
or banished for not conforming to Prelacy, all of those ministers 
who were yet alive should have free access to their churches for the 
exercise of their ministry, and also to their manses and _benefices. 
The result of this measure was that the kirk now consisted of both 
parties at once; but this was only with a view to the ultimate ob- 
ject, an expedient to give the Presbyterians a locus standi, and fur- 
nish them with the means of co-operating with the State in placing 
them in exclusive possession. 

The next step then was to draw up a Confession of Faith, em- 
bodying the Presbyterian doctrine and discipline, in which of course 
the restored ministers had the principal hand. On May 26th, 1690, 
this document was read and considered word by word in the pre- 
sence of their Majesties’ High Commissioner and the Hstates of 
Parliament, and being voted and approved, was ordained to be re- 
corded in the books of Parliament. 

».'The series of measures at length culminated in the great esta- 
blishing Act, passed June 7th, 1690, entitled an “ Act ratifying the 
Confession of Faith, and settling Presbyterian Church Govern- 
ment.” We shall quote copiously from it, for it is impossible not to 
get a clear idea of what was done in the process of “ establishing ” 
from the language of this Act. It suggests nothing abstruse or 
recondite to elude the grasp of ordinary intelligence, and set it upon 
hunting for definitions. It gives possession of churches, manses, and 
endowments to Presbyterian ministers adhering to a certain specified 
Confession of Faith, with power to eject or refuse all who decline the 
standard. It declares that their Majesties, with the advice and con- 
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sent of Parliament “ratify and establish the Confession of Faith now 
read in their presence, and voted and approved by them as the 
public and avowed Confession of this Church, containing the sum 
and substance of the doctrine of the reformed churches, which con- 
fession of Faith is subjoined to this present Act: as also they do 
establish, ratify, and confirm the Presbyterian Church Government 
and Discipline ; that is to say, the government of the church by kirk- 
sessions, presbyteries, provincial synods, and general assemblies.” 
The Act declares, “‘ that the church government be established in the 
hands of, and be exercised by, those Presbyterian ministers who were 
ousted since the Ist of January, 1661, for nonconformity to prelacy, 
and now restored by late Acts of Parliament, and such ministers and 
elders only as they have admitted or received, or shall hereafter 
admit or receive, and also that the said Presbyterian ministers have, 
and shall have, right to the maintenance, rights, and other privi- 
leges by law provided to the ministers of Christ’s Church within 
this kingdom, as they are, or shall be, legally admitted to particular 
churches.” The Act then proceeds: “ Their Majesties do hereby 
appoint the first meeting of the General Assembly of this Church as 
above established, to be at Edinburgh the third Thursday of October 
next to come in this instant year, 1690. And because many con- 
forme” (ae., Episcopalian) “ ministers, either have deserted, or were 
removed from preaching in their churches preceding the 13th of April, 
1689, and others were deprived for not giving obedience to the Act of 
the Estates made the said 18th of April, 1689, entitled ‘ Proclama- 
tion against the owning the late King James,’ and appointing public 
prayers for King Wiliam and Queen Mary, therefore their Majes- 
ties, with the advice and consent aforesaid, do hereby declare all the 
churches, either deserted, or from which the conforme ministers were 
removed or deprived, as said is, to be vacant ; and that the Presby- 
terian ministers exercising their ministry within any of these 
parishes (or where the last incumbent is dead), by the desire or 
consent of the parish, shall continue their possession, and have right 
to the benefices and stipends according to their entry in the year 
1689, and in time coming, ay, and while the Church is now estab- 
lished take further course therewith. And to the effect the dis- 
orders that have happened in this Church may be redressed, their 
Majesties, with the advice and consent foresaid, do hereby allow the 
general meeting and representatives of the foresaid Presbyterian 
ministers and elders in whose hands the exercise of the Church 
government is established, either by themselves or by such ministers 
and elders as shall be appointed and authorised visitors by them, 
according to the custom and practice of Presbyterian government 
throughout the whole kingdom and several parts thereof, to try and 
purge out all insufficient, negligent, scandalous, and erroneous 
ministers by due course of ecclesiastical processes and censures, and 
likewise for redressing all other church disorders ; and further it is 
hereby provided, that whatsoever minister being convened before 
the said general meeting and representatives of the Presbyterian 
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ministers and elders, or the visitors to be appointed by them, shall 
either prove contumacious in not compearing, or be found guilty, 
and shall be therefore censured, whether by censure or deposition, 
they shall ¢pso facto, be suspended from, or deprived of, their stipends 
or benefices.” 


5. (p. 7.) Dr. Chalmers on Establishment.—The view of Establish- 
ment taken in this essay is confirmed in all essential particulars by the 
high authority of Dr. Chalmers, though the author had arrived at 
his conclusions before consulting that distinguished writer, and 
without knowing his sentiments. In his ‘ Lectures on the Establish- 
ment and Extension of National Churches,’ delivered with such 
prodigious applause in Hanover Square Rooms, from April 25th to 
May 12th, 1838, he has the following remarks :—“ We should assume 
then as the basis of our definition for a religious establishment, or 
as the essential property by which to specify and characterise it, a 
sure legal provision for the expense of its ministrations. It is a 
question merely of nomenclature or of definition, and not of doctrine, 
wherewith we are at present engaged. Our single attempt at this 
moment is not the statement of our belief but the settlement of our 
language, that there might be a clear and common understanding of 
the terms used by us in the course of our argument. We are not 
saying at present whether the legal establishment of religion be a 
good or a bad thing; we are only telling what we understand such 
an establishment specifically to be, and saying that wherever we 
have a certain legal provision for the ministrations of Christianity, 
there we have an Hstablishment of Christianity in the land. It is 
this which forms the essence of an Hstablishment, and as such must 
be singled out from among all other accessories wherewith it may 
happen to be variegated.” Chalmers proceeds to argue that the 
legal provision which he speaks of may be of more kinds than one, as 
annual grants from the State, an ancient single grant capitalised, 
private benefactions of individuals, which the State secures to the 
object for which they were bestowed. ‘To realise our idea of an 
_ Establishment, it is enough that there be legal security for the 
* application of certain funds to the maintenance of Christian worship 
or Christian instruction in a country, and this in whatever way 
these funds may have originated.”—Pp. 17—20. It should be here 
added that the present Archbishop of Canterbury has on more than 
one occasion—namely, at the St. James’s Hall meeting, on the 6th 
of May, 1868, and in his Charge in the autumn of 1872, emphatically 
directed attention to these lectures of Dr. Chalmers, as propounding, 
in his Grace’s opinion, the just idea of the meaning of the term 
Hstablishment. 


6. (p. 7.) Bstablished Churches in France. —The history of the 
establishment of two churches in France yield as much instruction as 
that of the Scottish Kirk, and supplies additional illustration of the 
view of Establishment maintained in this essay. On this account 
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we present to the reader’s attention the chief facts, gathered out 
of Alison’s ‘History of Europe,’ (Ch. xxxv.); Felice’s ‘ History of 
the Protestants of France,’ and an article in the ‘Contemporary Re- 
view,’ by Pasteur F. G. Wheatcroft, March, 1868. The ‘ Cambridge 
Essays’ of 1856, include one on this subject by Mr. W. H. Waddington. 

The French Revolution being about six months old, a decree was 
passed on November 2nd, 1789, for the sale of the property of the 
Church. Here was a true disestablishment, for it was absolute dis- 
endowment. In November, 1793, a further decree prohibited all 
public celebration of religious worship. An awful state of national 
atheism ensued for about a year and a quarter, when, on February 
2ist, 1795, another decree authorised the exercise of public worship 
at the expense of those who chose to contribute towards it. A few 
dilapidated churches that were wanted for no other purpose were 
placed by the authorities at the disposal of the impoverished priests 
who came forward to resuscitate the dying religion of France. 
Shortly after this, Bonaparte rose to the head as First Consul. His 
object being to bring order out of chaos and to govern, his attention 
was at once directed to the state of religion. He argued: “It is 
absolutely indispensable to have a religion for the people, and that 
that religion should be directed by the Government. At present, 
fifty bishops, in the pay of England, direct the ‘French clergy ; we 
must destroy their influence. The clergy will exist as long as the 
people are imbued with a religious spirit, and that disposition is 
permanent in the human heart. We have seen republics and 
democracies; history has many examples of such governments to 
exhibit, but none of a State without an established worship, without 
religion, without priests. Is it not better to organise the public 
worship and discipline the priests than to leave both entirely 
emancipated from the control of the State ? At present the clergy 
openly preach against the republic because they experience no 
benefit from it. Should we transport them ? Unquestionably not. 
For what alone constitutes their authority in the wreck of their 
fortunes is the fidelity with which they adhere to the church of their 
fathers, and that will be increased rather than diminished by all the 
sufferings they undergo.” 

Accordingly negotiations were opened with the Pope, and on 
July 15th, 1801, was signed by the two powers one of those treaties 
of alliance technically known as Concordats, which passed into a 
law of France on April 8th, 1802. This treaty declared the Roman 
Catholic religion to be that of the French people. Ten archbishops 
and fifty bishops were to be appointed by the First Consul, and 
salaried out of the public revenue. The parish priests, nominated 
by the bishops, and approved by the Government, were to be paid 
from the same source. The churches which had survived were 
placed at the disposal of the bishops. Residences for the clergy 
were to be provided at the public expense, and the churches were to 
be repaired in the same manner. Other articles stipulated certain 
limitations as to the publication of bulls, the authority of legates, 
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and the holding of synods. Thus, after a period of about twelve 
years of disestablishment, was the Roman Catholic Church re- 
established (but on very different footing) in France, and this settle- 
ment in all essential features remains to the present day. 

Let us now compare with this a parallel history, the establishment 
of the Reformed Church in France. After the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, in 1685, the Protestants were deprived of tolera- 
tion and had no legal existence. A century of persecution which 
followed almost annihilated their Church, and no traces were left of 
its ancient presbyterian order, its synods, and its general assemblies. 
In 1787, two years before the outbreak of the Revolution, French 
Protestants obtained an Edict of Toleration ; but in 1793, when all 
religious worship was abolished, they shared the calamity of the 
times with the Roman Catholic disestablished Church. The decree 
of Feb. 21st, 1795, permitted Protestants as wellas Roman Catholics 
to celebrate public worship at their own expense. On April 7th, 1802, 
the day before Bonaparte’s Concordat with the Pope passed into law, 
a decree was made for endowing Protestants. This measure origi- 
nated with Bonaparte himself, anxious to secure authority over 
Protestants and Romauists alike. It was in effect a Concordat with 
the Protestants, a term actually employed by French pastors them- 
selves in reference to this event, only it could not be in the same 
form, there being no responsible and recognised head to sign such a 
compact on the Protestant side. The term “ alliance” likewise is 
used to describe it: “This alliance between the Reformed Church 
and the Government of Bonaparte,” writes Pasteur Wheatcroft. 

Another remarkable circumstance meets us in this history. When 
the Roman Catholic Church was re-established by the Concordat, its 
internal order, hierarchy, organisation, and all that made it a 
Church, were already existing. With the Protestants it was other- 
wise ; their ancient régime had disappeared, and they were but a 
shapeless fragment. The work of reconstruction, therefore, became 
necessary, and the reconstructor was no other than Bonaparte 
himself, who took the matter entirely into his own hands, with a 
view to place the Reformed Church in complete dependence on the 
State. It seems hardly too much to say, and in saying it we hope 
we shall not be thought wishing to breathe an unmerited reproach 
on French Protestants, that Bonaparte created this Church. He 
mapped out the whole of France into districts, which he named 
consistories, each containing about 6000 Protestants, and those who 
paid the highest taxes had the election of ministers, subject to the 
ratification of the State. A National Synod was placed at the head 
of this organisation, but it could not meet without the sanction of 
the State, and this sanction was in fact never given. ‘Thus the 
Reformed Church became naturally much more a department of the 
State than a distinct spiritual body. Not only was it practically 
without a head, but it had no recognised doctrine. No Confession of 
Faith, and no formularies were acknowledged by the Government as 
representing the principles of the Church. 
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Such then were the two Established Churches of France in the 
days of Napoleon. Mere engines of government he intended them 
to be, and one instance of his exercise of authority over them will 
illustrate this. On Feb. 19th, 1806, he being then emperor, instituted 
two fétes, one for his birthday, the other for his coronation, and the 
decree ordaining them said, “ A discourse shall be preached in the 
churches and in the places of worship by a minister of religion, upon 
the glory of the French armies and the duty of citizens to conse- 
crate their lives to their sovereign and country.” 

In March, 1852, Napoleon III. made a change in the Protestant 
Established Church, wishing to break up the power of the old Con- 
sistories, composed as these were of the highest bourgeois, deeply 
attached to the Protestant mother of the Comte de Paris, and the 
centres of Orleanism through France. He ordered the formation of 
smaller districts, and the re-establishment of parishes as they existed 
in ancient times, having their local councils, or what in Scotland 
would be called kirk-sessions. This was so far a boon. But still 
the National Synod was needed to give some unity to the Church, 
especially in the absence of recognised and legally established 
formularies. It could not even determine who were its real members, 
being bound by the new decree which gave the right of voting to 
all Protestants above thirty years of age who had been once to the 
communion, or had been once or twice at worship, or had been 
married at church. A meeting of the National Synod, though 
repeatedly solicited, was never conceded, in order to avoid a similar 
concession to the Roman Catholics; for French statesmen dreaded 
nothing so much as increasing their influence in the State. A 
voluntary National Assembly was held in 1848 ; but it was entirely 
non-official, the government did not recognise it, and the churches 
were quite free to accept its resolutions or reject them. At length, 
on Dec. 19, 1871, the Reformed Church of France obtained leave 
from the President of the Republic, M. Thiers, to convoke its Synod, 
which met accordingly in the following June. Every step taken in 
this matter indicates the usual status of established churches, 


7. (p. 9.) The Church of Ireland.— Mr. Gladstone, on bringing in 
his Bill (March 1, 1869) said that its object was “ to put an immediate 
end to the establishment and public endowment of the Irish Church.” 
The bill created a commission, to last ten years. He stated that on 
the day the measure should receive the royal assent, there would no 
longer remain to the Church of Ireland any title whatever to its 
property, which would all then stand vested in the Commissioners. 
Whatever reservation the Act should make out of the property in 
favour of the Church (and the reservation would include the fabrics), 
would be “technically in the nature of a re-endowment.” Thus, the 
disendowment being absolute, the disestablishment was complete. 
The re-endowment was a re-establishment, and not the less so 
because varying in some circumstances from the old condition of 
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things. The Irish Church, for instance, had consisted of an aggre- 
gate of corporations, without itself being a corporation. Under 
the Act, parochial incumbents ceased to be corporations, but a select 
number of the members of the Church, which the Act recognised as 
a Church Body, was incorporated. Formerly the fabrics and other 
parochial endowments had been vested in the several incumbents ; 
now the re-endowment is vested in the Church Body. The Act 
gives the title of “Church of Ireland.” It also enacts (clause 20) 
that the old doctrine, ritual, and discipline shall continue (until 
altered by the Church) to bind all who enjoy the endowments 
restored by the Act. Can we then resist the conclusion that in all 
fundamental points the Church of Ireland is by law established as 
buy as it ever was? Let us observe how this point has struck 
others. 

The present Archbishop of Canterbury, when Bishop of London, 
said (May 6th, 1868) in his speech at St. James’s Hall before referred 
to, “I ask whether it is really the intention of many of my most 
respected and excellent friends to turn the Church in Ireland adrift 
without any support whatever ; or whether they mean, as they say 
at times, that three-fitths, or at other times two-thirds, or at all 
events that all the glebe-houses and lands attached, and the churches 
and the cathedrals, are to remain in the hands of what is now the 
Established Church. If they mean that, they had better not call it 
disendowment and disestablishment. J¢ 7s neither one nor the other, 
but a rearrangement of u state of things as wt at present exists.’ It may 
also be mentioned that Dean Stanley, in a ‘ Quarterly Review’ article 
(October, 1869) reprinted in his ‘Essays on Church and State,’ 
maintains at great length that the Church of Ireland is not dis- 
established. We must allow, however, that the meaning he attaches 
to “establishment” is not the one urged in this Essay. 

But still the “ disestablishing” Act of 1869 stands before us, with 
official language, and how is that to be met? We believe even this 
difficulty is by no means insuperable. In examining the text of that 
statute, we find that disestablishment (which, by-the-by, is never 
_ expressed by that word, but always by “establish,” with some 
accompanying negative), occurs only three times—once in the title, 
once in the preamble, once in the opening clauses ; and upon this 
circumstance we have something to say. But, first, let us quote the 
passages. The full title stands thus :— 

“An Act to put an end to the Establishment of the Church of 
Treland, and to make provision in respect of the Temporalities 
thereof, and in respect of the Royal College of Maynooth.” 

The preamble opens :— 

‘Whereas it is expedient that the union created by Act of Par- 
liament between the Churches of England and Ireland, as by law 
established, should be dissolved, and that the Church of Ireland, as 
so separated, should cease to be established by law.” .... 

The second clause enacts, that “the said Church of Ireland.... 


shall cease to be established by law.” 
10) 
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After thus at the threshold intimating by an express term what is 
desirable to be done, and what shall be done, it is a striking fact 
that the Act in all the rest of its seventy clauses and thirty-five 
pages never once returns to that term, or shows itself even conscious 
of its existence. It is occupied wholly with disposing of property, 
allowing the Church to govern itself, taking the bishops out of 
Parliament ; all which things would have been equally effected by 
the present language of the Act though the term “establish ” had been 
absolutely omitted from it. That term, as it stands in the few pre- 
liminary lines, has in it no “ business” whatever: it is unoccupied, 
and the actual work of the statute is done independently and in 
utter oblivion of it. Insulated, vague, aimless, inoperative, what has 
the word to do in the statute at all? It looks a mere abstraction, 
without anything concrete whatever linked with it ; and while the 
succeeding clauses are all busily dealing with hard facts, as tithes, 
fabrics, compensations, synods, and such like, the word “establish” is 
kept aloof, without application, without substance, waiting for any 
form, colour, or meaning that the reader, judging for himself, puts 
into it. As nothing depends upon it, and no work is done by it, we 
naturally enough do not find it in the list of terms defined at the 
end of the statute. Let the reader only compare all this with the 
establishing Act of the Kirk, or refer back to the extracts we have 
given from it in note 6, and mark the difference. There, the word 
“establish” is never employed without a decided business intention. 
The Confession of Faith, for example, is to be ratified and established 
as a standard to be adopted; church government is to be estab- 
lished in the hands of a certain class of persons. The word has 
in it muscle and breath whenever it meets us here; but in the 
English Act it stands motionless and featureless, idle as a spectre, 
unconnected, unowned. No wonder that, when the second clause 
was so earnestly debated in the House of Commons, hardly two 
speakers in succession agreed as to what the “establishment” there 
before them was, or what the “ disestablishment ” was to effect. No 
other word in the whole bill had such a graspless phantom look 
about it, and in truth the clause that contained it was but a fancy 
clause calculated for no other end than to reflect and satisfy a 
popular impression. 

We feel therefore justified in wholly disregarding this Act as of 
any authority for fixing the meaning of the word “ establishment.” 
No doubt the measure did operate a momentous change for the 
Church of Ireland ; but that that change was “ disestablishment” is 
quite open to question, in spite of a term to that effect introduced,— 
introduced in places that do not operate that change. Interpreting 
the word according to our own view, we affirm that the Church of 
Ireland by “The Irish Church Act, 1869,” ceased to be established 
a those possessions then taken from her ; in the possessions restored to 
her she was established again, and by virtue of these she still remains 
a “ Church as by law established.” 
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8 (p. 13). In the reign of Stephen, a doubtful election to the see 
of York was referred to Rome, and there kept five years in litigation. 
In the reign of John a disputed election to the see of Canterbury 
was submitted to Innocent III. at Rome, who set aside both can- 
didates, and made the famous appointment of Stephen Langton. 


9 (p. 13). Pope Gregory XI.,in 1377, “commands” the University 
of Oxford to apprehend Wyclif and deliver him to be detained in the 
safe custody of the Archbishop of Canterbury. He also commands 
and strictly enjoins the Archbishop and the Bishop of London to 
cause Wyclif to be apprehended and cast into prison, and “ requires” 
the king to give all needful assistance in that matter. Wyclif was 
accordingly obliged to appear at Lambeth. The documents are 
given by Wordsworth, ‘ Eccles. Biog.,’ vol. i., pp. 198—209, 4th ed. 


10 (p. 18). Zhe Church of England not created at the Reformation. — 
We quote the following passage as showing how good and pious men 
will sometimes allow themselves to speak and write about the Church 
of England. The date of the work is enough to account for it. It is 
well known how low theological literature had reached, even among 
the clergy, and how scantily general knowledge was diffused 
among the people early in this century. Thomas Vowler Short, a 
young country curate on the Itchin, was distressed to find, amid all 
the din of the Reform agitation, how little he knew of his own Church 
and how poorly furnished he was for her defence, in comparison with 
his college acquaintance with all the sects of Greek philosophers. 
Resolved to mend matters, he turned to current histories. Southey’s 
“Book of the Church” was unsatisfactory in a literary point of 
view to an inquiring mind, besides being “not free from such views 
of the subject as can never contribute to the discovery of truth.” 
Carwithen was unattractive. His only remedy was to write for him- 
self, and the result was, a ‘ History,’ down to 1688, in two volumes, 
dated King’s Worthy, April, 1832. It is a most conscientious work, 
and though unadorned in style, it is still (in our opinion) exceed- 
ingly interesting, from the’ author’s clear narrative and evident 
‘desire to see truth alone. For fairness of statement and absence of 
all irritating tone, it is admirable. If we inquire what effect those 
new studies had upon the mind of such an author, he tells us that 
they confirmed in his heart a love and admiration for his Church, and 
a belief that her doctrines were such that he who ventured his eternal 
safety to her guidance was taking a secure path, his prayer being 
“that her maladministrations may be corrected by her friends, and 
her deficiences supplied by those who understand her constitution.” 

The ‘History of Dissenters’ (1808-12) is of the same unsatisfactory 
period (David Bogue, a dissenting minister and tutor at Gosport, 
died in 1825); and this will account for the ignorance betrayed 
in the following extract, while the bitterness of the times must 
have produced the style. We wish we could say that in these days 


of better information similar sentiments were unknown; yet we 
02 
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will gratefully acknowledge the noble utterances towards a great and 
sacred institution which issue from the pens of individual Non- 
conformists every now and then, specimens of which continually 
find their way into pages devoted to Church defence. The example 
of the contemptuous sort we take from the recent past rather 
than from any contemporaries. 

“The Church of England, in nearly her present state, was brought 
into existence by the creative energy of the legislative authorities of 
England. The knights and burgesses of the Commons House of 
Parliament ; the temporal peers, dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
and barons in the House of Lords ; and Queen Elizabeth, the sove- 
reign of the land, brought the Church of England into being, like 
Adam, full grown, with all her soul and body; but she had also her 
garments, her gifts, and her ornaments. Mere laymen and a lay 
woman were the authors of her existence. As for the spiritual 
peers, they refused to concur, and absented themselves on the occa- 
sion, having an earnest desire for the establishment of popery.” 
.... “Here is a parliamentary church as to its origin, a church 
wholly made by laymen and alterable by laymen, according to the 
sovereign’s pleasure. It has been attempted to represent the 
Church as the ally of the State; but the State is the head, the 
Church one of the inferior members. The Church of England is 
the creature of the State as much as the army, navy, the courts of 
justice, or the boards of customs and excise.” (Bogue and Bennett, 
‘History of Dissenters,’ edit. 1833, vol. i., pp. 102—104.) 

Another shall now speak to this point, a member of that same 
“ Commons House of Parliament,” whose words and character will 
remind us that if a layman be too secular to meddle with the Church, 
neither are pastors of congregations qualified by their calling alone 
to touch that sacred thing, but need, sorely need, to have, besides their 
piety and their office, much of the knowledge, culture, and temper of 
Edmund Burke. This distinguished man said :—“ Two honourable 
gentlemen assert that if you alter her symbols, you destroy the being 
of the Church of England. This, for the sake of the liberty of that 
Church, I must absolutely deny. The Church, like every body 
corporate, may alter her laws without changing her identity. As 
an independent Church, professing fallibility, she has claimed the 
right of acting without the consent of any other; as a Church, she 
claims, and has always exercised, a right of reforming whatever 
appeared amiss in her doctrine, her discipline, or her rites. She 
did so when she shook off the papal supremacy in the reign of 
Henry VIII, which was an act of the body of the English Church, 
as well as of the State (I don’t inquire how obtained). She did so 
when she twice changed the Liturgy in the reign of King Edward, 
when she then established Articles, which were themselves a varia- 
tion from former professions. She did so when she cut off three 
Articles from her original forty-two, and reduced them to the present 
Thirty-nine ; and she certainly would not lose her corporate identity, 
nor subvert her fundamental principles, though she were to leave ten 
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of the Thirty-nine which remain out of any future confession of her 
faith.” (‘Speech on the Acts of Uniformity,’ Feb. 6, 1772. 
‘Works,’ vol. vi., p. 92). ‘Twenty years afterwards he wrote : “ There 
never has been a religion of the State (the few years of the Parlia- 
ment only excepted), but that of the Episcopal Church of England ; 
the Episcopal Church of England, before the Reformation connected 
with the see of Rome, since then disconnected and protesting against 
some of her doctrines, and against the whole of her authority as 
binding on our national Church ; nor did the fundamental laws of 
this kingdom ever know at any period any other church as an object 
of establishment.” (‘ Letter to Sir H. Langrishe,’ 1792. ‘ Works,’ 
vol. iil., p. 309, Bohn.) 


11 (p. 23). Union and Alliance.—Warburton attempts no distine- 
tion between the words Union and Alliance, but employs them indis- 
criminately ; Alliance the oftenest. Mr. Gladstone also in his 
“Church in Relation to the State, uses the words interchangeably. 
Mr. Baptist Noel, in the work he wrote on his secession, invariably 
used Union. 


12 (p. 23). Definitions of a Stale—Burke writes: “In the word 
State I conceive there is much ambiguity. The State is sometimes 
used to signify the whole commonwealth, comprehending all its orders, 
with the several privileges belonging to each. Sometimes it signifies 
only the higher and ruling part of the commonwealth, which are 
commonly called the government.”—(‘ Works,’ vol. iii. p. 302.) 
Mr. Baptist Noel appears to have seen no ambiguity. “By the 
word State I mean the governing power in the nation, including the 
legislative and executive powers. In our own country the executive 
power is lodged with the crown and the ministers ; the legislative 
power belongs to four bodies—to the Crown, the House of Lords, 
the Honse of Commons, and indirectly to the Constituency.”— 
(‘Union of Church and State, p.10.) 

Louis Quatorze, in his famous “ L’Etat c’est moi,” felt no am- 
biguity either. We presume there can be no conciser definition than 
that. The most elaborate and eloquent that we have seen is one by 
Mr. Gladstone, who writes as follows:—‘“If we take in succession 
the terms, a multitude, a people, a nation, a state, we rise by pro- 
gression from a mere juxta-position of units to a complete and moral 
organisation. When we speak of a multitude, we indicate mere 
number; when we speak of a people, we separate the governed from 
the governors ; when we speak of a nation, we contemplate them 
together, but we merge the governors in the governed ; when we 
speak of the State, we contemplate the same personal subjects, but 
wholly and singly in respect of their partnership in the national life 
and order, not as individuals, but as constituents of the active power 
of that life. We contemplate those who administer affairs, those 
who compose the legislative body, those who bear office, those who 
possess franchises, those whe pay tax,—in short all who may in any 
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way contribute to make up the organised body; that is to say, all 
absolutely, but each simply in respect of his entering, acco to 
his measure, into its mechanism ; and the term regards them with 
degrees of more or less, according as their capacity therein is more 
or less comprehensive or efficient. And together with that fluent 
body of individuals which is permanent only by succession, the term 
State includes those fixed laws and traditionary institutions to which 
they give effect, through which the national character is sustained 
and propagated, and which, comparatively secure from the storms of 
passion and the devouring rust and moth of selfishness, become for 
the most part the depository and the safeguard of the best, purest, 
and truest portions of the common life. As then the nation is the 
realized ‘unity of the people, so in the State is that unity made vital 
and active. ‘The State is the self-governing energy of the nation 
made objective. Where monarchy prevails, it is centralised and 
represented in the person of the sovereign, himself an integral 
portion of this realized unity. Through his will the mind of the 
State is made effective and becomes action ; and the executive power 
which he impels throughout is the functional life or organ of the 
State, as the State is of the nation.“—(‘ Church and State,’ p. 77, 
4th edit.) 

We must bear in mind that when we have mastered the idea of 
State, there still remains the problem of its union or alliance with 
the Church ; and furthermore that this has to be made extremely 
plain to the minds of the mass of the people. 


13 (p. 23). Church—The term has in fact been so used by able 
popular authors, who yet were far enough from meaning to identify the 
whole Church with the clergy. Dr. McNeile writes :—“It will be 
found to simplify such discussions very much if, instead of using the 
indefinite terms Church and State, as entering into any union or as 
possible to be disunited, we adopt the specific terms which designate 
the executives of the two bodies, and speak of the clergy and the 
government. What I now proceed to prove is that there must be 
some union, or relation, or alliance, or compact (call it what you 
will), entered into between the clergy of the Church and the Govern- 
ment of the country.”—(‘ Lectures on the Church,’ 1840, p. 118.) 

Mr. Baptist Noel :—“ The union between the Church and the State 
of which I have to speak is . . . . the definite union between the 
Church and the Government which arises from a national payment 
of the pastor and the consequent superintendence of him by the 
State."—(* Union of Church and State,’ p. 11.) 


‘14 (p. 24). Concordais—As the example of an actual Concordat 
will place this in a clearer light, and such documents are not very 
common, we make the following extracts from one accepted within 
recent memory by the Austrian Empire. A iranslation of it was 
furnished by the Times’ correspondent, and it may also be found in 
the Ecclesiastical Gazette for January 8, 1856. It commences!— 
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“Convention between His Holiness Pope Pius 1X. and His Im- 
perial Royal Apostolic Majesty Francis Joseph I., Emperor of Austria. 
Signed at Vienna on the 18th of August, 1855, and the ratifications 
exchanged in the same city, on the 25th of September, 1855. 

“In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity: His 
Holiness Pope Pius IX. and His Imperial Royal Apostolic Majesty 
Francis Joseph I., Emperor of Austria, have determined to conclude 
a solemn treaty determining the position of the Catholic Church in 
that Empire.” 

The treaty consists of thirty-six articles, minutely stipulating in 
regard to laws, courts, education, matrimony, privileges, protection, 
&e. &c. The following article is brief enough to be quoted as a 
specimen, besides containing a most important concession, and a 
most perilous one, to a foreign potentate. 

“ Art. 2..As the Roman Pope has by Divine law the primacy of 
honour and jurisdiction through the whole pale of the Church, the 
direct communication between the bishops, the clergy, the people, 
and the papal chair, in all spiritual and clerical matters, is a 
necessity. This communication has not, therefore, to depend on 
the ruler of the country, but is to be completely free.” 

The document calls itself a “Convention;” but it is termed a 
“Concordat ” as well as a “Convention” in the Imperial Patent 
which accompanies and promulgates it. The latter expresses itself 
thus :— 

“Tt has continually been our aim to renew and strengthen the 
moral foundations of social order, and to further the happiness of 
the nation under our rule. We have therefore considered it a sacred 
duty to bring the relations between the State and the Catholic 
Church into accord with the laws of God and the well-understood 
interests of our Empire.” 


15 (p. 27). Theories of Society and of Church and State.—It may be 
useful to trace some of the modern history of this species of theo- 
rising. In 1651, at a great constitutional crisis, Thomas Hobbes 
published his ‘Leviathan,’ under which name he treated of “the 
Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, ecclesiastical and civil.” 
In Ch. xvii. ‘Of the Causes, Generation, and Definition of a Com- 
monwealth,’ he argues that the generation of a Commonwealth is by 
agreement of the multitude to transfer their own individual power 
and strength on one man or on an assembly of men. This he 
describes as “a real unity of them all in one and the same person, 
made by covenant of every man with every man, in such a manner as 
if every man should say to every man, ‘I authorise and give up my 
right of governing myself to this man or this assembly of men, on 
this condition, that thou give up thy right to him and authorise all 
his actions in like manner.’ This done, the multitude so united in 
one person is called a Commonwealth, in Latin, Civitas.” Of this 
civil head thus invested he adds:—‘And in him consisteth the 
essence of the Commonwealth, which, to define it, is ‘ One person, of 
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whose acts a great multitude by mutual covenants one with another 
have made themselves every one the author, to the end that he may 
use the strength and means of them all, as he shall think expedient, 
for their peace and common defence.’” In Chapter xviii. Hobbes 
discusses at length the mutual relation of sovereign and people by 
virtue of this, covenant, the mention of which word is very frequent. 
We have given these quotations in order to illustrate Hobbes’s method 
of dealing with his subject. The “multitude” and the “ mutual 
covenants” have no pretension to be historical; the process he 
describes is all imagination and theory, a pure hypothesis, on which 
he does not hesitate to found the fundamental laws of civil society. 

In 1680, Sir Robert Filmer published his ‘ Patriarcha, or the 
Natural Power of Kings,’ in which he combated the tenet that man- 
kind is naturally born with freedom, and that the power of a 
sovereign was at first bestowed according to the discretion of the 
multitude. This is in direct contradiction to Hobbes, upon whom 
he also makes some special observations, controverting his views 
about the “covenant.” The political ideas afloat caused great 
attention to be paid to this work, and the burning questions of regal 
absolutism and popular liberty grew to be debated on the ground of 
theories of the social system. 

In 1689, Filmer was answered by John Locke, in his ‘Two 
Treatises of Government,’ in the 8th chapter of which (‘Of the 
beginning of Political Societies’) he argued in a similar manner to 
Hobbes ; only what the latter called a covenant, Locke termed an 
“ original compact,” which term became the current one to describe 
this theory. Locke did not pretend, any more than Hobbes, to find 
an historical origin for this compact, but argued that such was not 
to be expected, as history gives very little account of men that lived 
together in the state of nature. The editor of the fourth edition of 
Locke’s works gives 1689 as the date of the ‘Two Treatises’; but 
to shew that the idea of covenant or compact was popular about 
that period, we have only to recollect the terms of the resolu- 
tion of the Commons on January 28th, 1689, declaring the throne 
vacant. Perhaps Filmer’s ‘ Patriarcha’ especially determined them 
to use the phraseology they did—“ That King James the Second, 
having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom by 
breaking the original contract between king and people, and by the 
advice of Jesuits,” &e. 

It is very instructive to bear all this in mind when coming to 
Warburton’s publication in 1736, entitled ‘ Alliance between Church 
and State, or the Necessity and Equity of an Established Religion 
and a Test Law demonstrated from the essence and end of civil 
society, upon the fundamental principles of the law of nature and 
nations.’ ‘The title warns us what we are to expect. 

His argument is, that as the care of the State extends only to the 
body and its concerns, and the care of the Church only to the soul, 
it necessarily follows that “the civil magistrate, if he will improve 
this natural influence of religion by human art and contrivance, 
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must seek some wnion or alliance with the church.” And as each 
society is sovereign and independent of the other, it necessarily 
follows that “such union can be produced only by free convention 
und mutual compact.” This union produces a Church by law 
established. 

He then inquires, “ What those motives were which the state had 
of seeking and the church of accepting the offers of an union ; and 
what are the mutual benefits and advantages thereby gained.” The 
state’s motive in seeking was threefold: (1) to preserve the essence 
and purity of religion ; (2) to improve its usefulness, and apply its 
influence in the best manner; (3) to prevent the mischief that, in 
its natural independent state, it might occasion to civil society. 
The church’s motive for alliance was security and protection from 
outward violence. He proceeds further to argue that “the great 
preliminary or fundamental article of the alliance is this, that the 
Church shall apply all its influence in the service of the State, and 
that the State shall support and protect the Church.” 

Though he talks of motives and offers, preliminaries and articles, 
as if narrating a mudern concordat, Warburton does not pretend to 
be treating his subject historically. It is again pure theory. He 
must systematise for church and state on a hypothetic basis just as 
Hobbes and Locke had done for king and people, and so we have 
a fictitious “alliance,” as we had a fictitious ‘‘ covenant” and 
“compact; ” and burning questions are consequently being again 
fought out in the mischievouslanguage of imagination and invention. 


16 (p. 29). Royal Supremacy—One circumstance alone shews how 
little the subject was actually cleared up by the exhaustive discussions 
it had undergone in the House of Commons. When Lord Granville 
brought the bill into the upper house, and it became necessary to 
enter upon the same topic there, his Lordship, after stating his own 
opinion, felt that it was quite as likely as not that his hearers would 
be holding just the opposite view. We shall have occasion to quote 
this part of his speech further on (Note 29). 


17 (p. 80). ‘Middle Ages,’ vol. il., pp. 1, 25, 30; 8th edit., 1841. 
For convenience of reference we here give the following names and 
dates. Innocent ILI. (1198—1216), Boniface VIII. (1294—1303). 
Between these popes came Honorius IIT., Gregory IX., Celestine IV., 
Innocent IV., Alexander [V., Urban IV., Clement 1V., Gregory X., 
Innocent V., Adrian V., John XX. or XXI., Nicholas III., Martin 
1V., Honorius IV., Nicholas IV., Celestine V. The English kings 
during this period were—John (1199—1216), Henry III. (1216— 
1272), Edward I. (1272—1307). 


18 (p. 80). The Oaths to King and Pope.—The oaths are given in 
Burnet, ‘ Hist. Ref.,’ vol. I. p. 207, Oxf. edit., 1865. Professor J. J. 
Blunt sums them up thus: “ Nothing less was required of a b ishop 
than to swear allegiance to two masters who had no two interests in 
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common,—to the Pope, that he would from that hour forward be 
faithful and obedient to St. Peter and to the holy church of Rome, to 
my Lord the Pope and his successors ; that they should suffer no wrong 
by any means with his advice, consent, or connivance ; that their 
counsel he would not discover ; their regality he would help, main- 
tain, and defend against all men ; their rights, honours, privileges, 
authorities, he would augment and promote ; and any designs against 
the same which came to his knowledge he would resist and denounce : 
—to the king, that he would thenceforward utterly forsake all clauses, 
words, sentences, grants, which he had or should have hereafter 
from the Pope’s Holiness in virtue of his bishopric, that in anywise 
were or might be prejudicial to his Highness, his heirs, successors, 
dignity, privilege, or estate royal ; that to him and his he would be 
faithful and true, and live and die with him against all people; that 
he acknowledged himself to hold his bishopric of him only, and 
accordingly besought of him the restitution of the temporalities of 
the same.” (‘Sketch of the Reformation in England,’ p. 127, 15th 
edit.; 1854). Blunt remarks, that to be impaled on one or other of 
the horns of such an alternative as this, was a cruel situation into 
which no man ought to have been forced. Cranmer’s protest on 
taking the papal oath may be seen in Fuller’s ‘Church History,’ 
vol. il, p. 86; edit. 1837. 


19 (p. 81). Papal Revenues.—Fuller, vol. ii. p. 52. He remarks: 
“While some Protestants compute the papal profit to be 150,0007. 
per annum, some more, some less (but all making it above the king’s 
revenues), they do but state his income at random.” Hallam writes 
of Gregory IX. in the 13th Century, that he preached a crusade 
against the Emperor Frederick in a quarrel which only concerned 
his temporal principality, “and the Church of England was taxed by 
his authority to carry on this holy war. After some opposition the 
bishops submitted, and from that time no bounds were set to the 
rapacity of papal exactions. The usurers of Cahors and Lom- 
bardy residing in London took up the trade of agency for the pope ; 
, and ina few years he is said, partly by levies of money, partly by 

the revenues of benefices, to have plundered the kingdom of 950,000 
marks ; a sum equivalent, I think, to not less than fifteen millions 
sterling at present.”—‘ Middle Ages,’ vol. ii. p. 15. 


20 (p. 84). The Church of England before the Norman Conquest 
maependent of the See of Rome. The following corroborative testi- 
monies on this subject may be quoted. 

Sir John Davis: “ The first encroachment of the Bishop of Rome 
upon the liberties of the crown of England was made in the time of 
King William the Conqueror. For before that time the pope’s writ 
did not run in England, his bulls of excommunication and provision 
came not thither, no citations, no appeals were made from thence to 
the court of Rome. Our archbishops did not purchase their palls 
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there, neither had the pope the investiture of any of our bishoprics.” 
—‘ England’s Independency’, (1674) p. 12. 

Hume writes that Pope Alexander II. expected William the 
Conqueror ‘* would break the spiritual as well as civil independency 
of the Saxons, who had hitherto conducted their ecclesiastical 
government with an acknowledgment indeed of primacy in the Nee 
of Rome, but without much idea of its title to dominion or authority.” 
—‘ History of England,’ chap. iv. 

Soames: “ Anglo-Saxon times knew nothing of papal jurisdiction. 
A close and deferential connexion with Rome was indeed assiduously 
cultivated ; authority for domestic purposes rested exclusively at 
home.” —* Anglo- Saxon Church,’ p. 204. 

Mr. Freeman: England’s “ crime in the eyes of Rome—the crime 
to punish which William’s crusade was approved and blessed—was 
the independence still retained by the island church and nation. A 
land where the church and nation were but different names for the 
same community, a land where priests and prelates were subject 
to the law like other men, a land where the king and his witan gave 
and took away tho staff of the bishop, was a land which in the eyes 
of Rome was more dangerous than a land of Jews and Saracens.” 
—‘ Norman Conquest,’ vol. iii. p. 284. 


21 (p. 36). The Quarterly Review remarks on Dr. Hook’s 
‘Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury’ :—“ One leading object 
of the Dean has evidently been to show the unbrokenness of the 
Church of England from the beginning until now; to exhibit it one 
and the same body from the mission of Augustine to the present 
hour; to show it protesting against the rising aggressions of Rome 
under the Plantagenets, and completing and enforcing the protest 
with the brave hearts and strong hands of the Tudor kings.” Q. &., 
Oct. 1868, p. 388. 


22 (p. 44). The O'Keefe Case in Ireland, 1870-3.—This passage of 
contemporary history, which has occupied so large a share of public 
attention, enables all who have followed it to understand and realise, 
better than any laboured descriptions could do, that ‘papal supre- 
macy ” we are now studying. 

A Roman Catholic priest, alleging a slanderous attack upon his 
character by his bishop and two fellow priests without his being 
able to obtain redress from the authorities of his church, sued them 
successfully in a court of justice. For thus appealing to a lay 
tribunal he received from his superiors notices of suspension, one of 
which was so remarkable and drew such strong comments from the 
judge that we quote it :—“TI hereby command you to withdraw the 
case of The Rev. Robert O*Keefe against The Rev. John Walsh 
from the Court of Queen’s Bench, under pain of suspension ab officio 
et beneficio to be wpso facto incurred the moment your counsel begins 
to state the case to the court and jury.” 

All other means failing to make the priest desist from his suits 
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and forego the damages awarded him, Cardinal Cullen at length 
published a sentence of his suspension; and having no authority as 
metropolitan to act out of his own diocese (except upon appeal), 
he had provided himself with a special delegation from the pope for 
this case, a fact to be especially borne in mind. 

Holding the situations of chaplain to the Union Workhouse and 
manager of National Schools, the priest was in relations with two 
departments of the State, the Poor Law Board and the Board of 
National Education, each of which bodies dismissed him after being 
informed of the suspension issued by the church authorities. 

The priest finding his civil privileges further invaded by these 
dismissals, proceeded against the cardinal, by an action for libel, 
which was tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench. The question on 
which the trial turned related to the rescript which delegated the 
papal authority to the metropolitan. or the cardinal it was argued 
that by the rules of the Roman Catholic Church the pope has 
immediate and direct authority in each of its dioceses ; that there- 
fore the priest of Callan was amenable to him or his delegate ; that 
the priest having submitted to become and to remain a member of 
that church (a voluntary society), had put himself under all its rules, 
and had no right therefore to appeal against a fundamental regula- 
tion of the body so long so he chose to belong to it. 

A verdict in favour of the priest pronounced this argument to be 
untenable. The source of the cardinal’s delegated authority made 
all the difference. Had he been able to make out a suspending 
power conferred upon him by those members of his church who were 
subjects of the Crown, the Court would have sustained him in the 
exercise of it, according to the rule of contract; but inasmuch as he 
based his authority upon that of the pope, which the law of the land 
had expressly repudiated, the case was different. The State, in its 
sovereignty, will not recognise as valid any contract whatever based 
on compliance with the orders of a foreign power. A foreign rescript 
was in the law’s eye simply as non-existent, and if the cardinal had 
no power to pronounce the sentence complained of besides such a 
rescript, he had none whatever; his assumption to suspend was an 
usurpation, and his publication of sentence a libel,—which the Court 
pronounced it to be. The law then declared the cardinal’s attempt 
to employ the papal jurisdiction in the papal communion within the 
United Kingdom to be in fact a civil usurpation, an invasion of the 
rights of the Crown. Had the priest been as willing as he was 
unwilling to accept as final the authority thus exercised, it would 
have been countenancing and abetting an usurpation, although the 
law, simply from not having been appealed to, would not have pro- 
nounced it such. 

Again: the question occurs, is it in fact a rule of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church that a priest may not be sued in the Queen’s 
Courts? The cardinal and some other dignitaries, on the ground 
of a certain bull, asserted that it was ; hence that peremptory com- 
mand quoted above to stop the suit. Others however deny’ it, 
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asserting that that bull was never promulgated among the members 
of the Irish Roman Catholic Church, and never admitted by them. 
But if the affirmative could have been proved, it is nevertheless 
certain that the law of the land, which never allows the validity of 
a contract that deprives a person of his civil rights, would protect 
any one who had suffered in those rights while resisting church 
rules. 

The O’Keefe case is witness of an attempt of the governors of 
the Irish Roman Catholic Church, by inducing people to forego 
their civil rights, to make predominant within the body a system of 
internal regulations culminating in the papal authority, in respect 
of all questions relating to religion and ecclesiastics. In propor- 
tion to the success of this attempt the people are withdrawn from 
“intercourse with the civil magistrate,’ and “papal supremacy” 
prevails. But the law of the land declares this attempt a civil 
usurpation. Many persons fail to seize this point aright. They 
imagine that “papal supremacy” is an effort to lord it over those 
beyond the papal communion, and therefore of course illegal, as 
impotent as illegal, and only needing to be despised as a supersti- 
tion. Much more to the point is it to notice that it is equally illegal 
in the case of those who approve of it, countenance it, and yield to 
it. But if this be so, we cannot help asking how it can be legal to 
acknowledge this authority in any manner ; even, for instance, by 
such a thing as a complimentary visit or message to the Pope on the 
avowed ground of a spiritual authority exercised by him over subjects 
of the United Kingdom. 

And now let us attend to some of the other circumstances that 
accompanied this remarkable case. 

The executive government of the sovereign, acting through two 
powerful and influential boards of commissioners, were no sooner in- 
formed by the priest’s superior of the sentence issued against him, than 
they dismissed him from his employment under them, and in the full 
belief that it was their duty to do so. Not only they, but other 
officials of the State cast him off, the Registrar refusing to register 
the marriages celebrated by him, and the inspector of constabulary 
withdrawing his force from attendance upon his ministry in the 
chapel of the town. Here were four departments of the civil 
power with which the priest was in contact giving effect to an 
authority culminating in the pope. Nor had the chief department 
of the sovereign power moved a step to prevent it. The ecclesiastical 
censures were working out their results through the lower branches 
and members of the body politic, and fostering public opinion in their 
favour. Yet the ecclesiastics, and therefore the State officials along 
with them, were acting, as it turned out, in a manner that the 
law of the land did not tolerate : and had the priest been personally 
averse to conflict, or scrupulous for the credit of his Church, or 
one to be intimidated, the law would not have declared itself at all; 
the habit of submitting to unauthorised ecclesiastical commands 
would have grown, and a warped public opinion would have prevailed. 
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There was, in fact, no little danger of all this happening ; for this 
particular priest is spoken of as a rare specimen of his class, and 
the thoroughness of his perseverance as absolutely unprecedented. 
His spirited conduct, though the sphere of it was a system where 
drill is extremely tight, attracts support through the publicity of 
newspaper times and the humour of the century, and becomes the 
talk of Parliament and ministers. 

From all this we may learn something of the olden days. The law 
was then just as opposed as it is now against papal or ecclesiastical 
assumptions which wonld oust its jurisdiction; its voice when 
interrogated was clear and decisive that papal claims were usurpa- 
tions ; yet so inveterate had been the contrary practice, so rare 
and so little published had been the law’s victories, so completely 
had the minds of men been mastered, that the usurpation went 
on without question, and even was felt to be the true interpretation 
of the law. The only quarter interested enough and powerful 
enough to challenge the usurpation was the Crown. But if regal 
authority is not always the first to move now, we need not be sur- 
prised if it was more than sometimes remiss then : an indolent desire 
to govern by the Church, a spirit of compromise amid difficult 
complications, a willmgness to keep things quiet while no practical 
inconvenience was felt nor any personal defiance of the sovereign 
attempted, all prevented constitutional claims being asserted; and 
when asserted, the evidence of them was confined to the rolls of court, 
without instructing the popular mind; and so the people had got to 
believe at last that the Crown owned the prevalent opinion, that 
the Church claims were really the law while the civil claims were 
the usurpation. Those rolls and records, however, which the histo- 
rical inquirer finds running through every reign, reveal that when 
the Crown did find it its interest to exert itself and assert the 
law, its claims rode at the top, and the competitor claims were proved 
to be usurpations. 


23 (p. 45). Church Supremacy.—Although private judication has 
been of late most conspicuous in Ireland, where owing to the power of 
the priesthood it naturally excites most attention, its unsuspected 
presence is every now and then perceived in other quarters, shewing 
the general tendency of religious bodies to concentrate power within. 
Some irrepressible internal contest will disclose the scene, and the 
student of history, who wants to understand the phenomena of other 
times on the principles of human nature, observes it carefully. We 
quote therefore the following passage from a Glasgow pamphlet 
of 1840, entitled ‘The Revolution Settlement’ :— 

_ “Why the Church of Scotland should have submitted in any 
instance to be bearded and defied by her own members and licen- 
tates it is not for us to say ; though we cannot but think that it 
was culpable not to have exercised the discipline of God’s house upon 
the first undutiful and refractory individual who dared to summon 
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before the secular tribunal those ecclesiastical courts to which he 
had solemnly vowed obedience in the Lord” (p. 9). 

The Marquis of Hartington stated in the House of Commons, that 
“there were Protestant communities, the members of which were 
not allowed to take legal proceedings against each other. (‘ Name.’) 
He was informed that the Independents, the Baptists, and Protestant 
dissenting bodies in England had the same rule.’ (Debate on the 
O’ Keefe case, Aug. 5, 1872.) 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (‘ Charge,’ Oct. 3, 1872), speaking 
of men, in any religious body whatever, endeavouring to free them- 
selves from the dominion of the civil courts in matters of faith and 
doctrine, believed that it had been adopted in some instances... 
“that every person who becomes a minister or office-bearer in any par- 
ticular community shall do so under solemn promise that he will never 
appeal to the civil courts to vindicate his rights. I believe there are 
bodies in which such a promise is made; I confess I consider such a 
promise absolutely wrong. I consider that it is setting up an 
ampertum in imperwo, such as the laws of England ought not to 
recognise.” 


24 (p. 51). 26 Hen. VIII., c.1., passed 1534. The Act is very short, 
and commences: “ Albeit the King’s Majesty justly and rightfully 
is and oweth to be the supreme head of the Church of England, and 
is so recognised by the clergy of this realm in their convocations ; 
yet nevertheless, for the corroboration and confirmation thereof, and 
for increase of virtue in Christ’s religion within the realm of England, 
and to repress and extirpate all errors, heresies, and other enormities 
and abuses heretofore used in the same, be it enacted. ... . 

The opening words of this preamble evidently assume that the 
headship of the Church was not conferred by Convocation, but only 
acknowledged by it, and that it belongs to the Crown by right of 
common law. Indeed, it was not likely that the King would accept 
a new title from his subjects, as conferred by them, except through 
Parliament. The Act recoynised the title, and conferred certain 
rights supposed to “ belong” to it. 


25 (p. 52). See preceding note. Bishop Stephen Gardiner, in the 
work he wrote in the reign of Henry VIII. in support of the royal su- 
premacy, observing upon the English people’s consent to term the king 
“in earth the supreme head of the Church of England,” wrote—*Their 
will was to have the power: pertaining to a prince by God’s law to be 
the more clearly expressed, with a more fit term to express it by ; 
namely, for this purpose, to withdraw that counterfeit vain opinion 
out of the common people’s minds which the false pretended power 
of the Bishop of Rome had for the space of certain years blinded 
them withal, to the great impeachment of the king’s authority, 
which all men are bounden to wish, and to their uttermost power to 
see kept safe, restored, and defended from wrongs.” And again :— 
“ After it appeareth that the thing itself which was expressed by 
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name was not only true, but also ancient, it came of advised judg- 
ment, and not of temerity, that some notable name should be set 
forth to stir up the hollow hearts and feeble judgments of some men 
unto the consideration of the truth by, and to advertise the subjects 
by that name, that the Prince is the whole Prince of all the people, 
and not of a part.’—‘ Oration on True Obedience, in Heywood’s 
‘Royal Supremacy,’ 1870, pp. 53, 72. 


26 (p. 53). The ecclesiastical courts under Henry VIII. were 
allowed to retain their jurisdiction, but their severance from the pope 
was complete, and the judge of each court added to his style, 
auctoritute serenissime. regi majestatis in hae parte legitime fulcitus.” 
(Amos’s ‘ Reformation Statutes of Henry VIIL., p. 283.) 


27 (p. 59). The words, “Supreme Head,” do not occur in the 
enrolment of the Acts of Elizabeth’s first parliament ; but in that of 
her second there stands, “ &¢c.,” inthe place where that title used to 
come, namely after “ Defender of the Faith.” Some recitations of 
the sovereign’s title, as for instance that in the royal charterinco r- 
porating the Representative Church Body of the Church of 
Treland, end with the words “and so forth.” But in the queen’s 
letter to Convocation, dated February 7th, 1872, the royal title is 
thus given: “ Victoria, by the grace of God of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith.” 
The phrase, “and so forth,’ does not occur. Burn (‘Eccle- 
siastical Law,’ vol. iii, p. 658) thinks that that terminal generality 
was meant to include “Supreme head of the Church.” Possibly it 
may have had some such origin ; for those who have paid attention 
to the controversies of prerogatives and titles must have noticed 
with what exceeding reluctance any formal and absolute surrender 
has been made, and how naturally some loophole would be left open 
for its reassertion. 


28 (p.60). This is illustrated by a passage from Stephen Gardiner’s 
‘True Obedience’: “Seeing the Church of England consisteth of 
the same sorts of people at this day that are comprised in the word 
realm, of whom the king is called the head, shall he not, being 
called the head of the realm of England, be also the head of the same 
men when they are named the Church of England ? ”—(Heywood, 
p- 54.) See also p. 71 of the same work, where in a similar connexion 
he distinguishes the “Church of England” from “the Church,” 
“the Church of France,” “ the Church of Spain,” and others. 


29 (p. 62). Twofold aspect of Royal Supremacy.— Sir Roundell 
Palmer having expressed his entire dissent from some preceding 
speakers, said :—“'There is no mystification, no transcendental idea, 
connected with the doctrine of the Royal supremacy. It is a doctrine 
of the first political importance, which no legislation that you can 
introduce, that does not subject this country to the domination of 
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a foreign Power, can in any manner do away with. It amounts to 
nothing whatever but this—the independence of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the absolute supremacy of the 
temporal government of the kingdom. Whether that government is 
vested, as now, in the Queen as its head, or whether even the Consti- 
tution were changed into a Republic, would make in this respect not 
the slightest difference—the doctrine is a simple assertion of the 
country’s absolute independence of all foreign jurisdiction. All, 
therefore, that is said about ecclesiastical supremacy is merely the 
form of language used by lawyers for the purpose of defining the 
practical consequence which the general supremacy of the Crown pro- 
duces on the Established Church. When I hear such doctrines as 
we have heard laid down as to the Royal supremacy, there appears 
to me to be something savouring almost of disloyalty in the con- 
struction which is put upon the words. Is the queen, I would ask, 
not as supreme in Scotland as in England? But in Scotland the 
Established Church is so constituted that the queen does not exercise 
in it any of those special ecclesiastical functions which the law 
attributes to her Majesty as the chief governor of the Established 
Church in England. It is, then, not merely not a necessary element 
of the supremacy of the Sovereign that special ecclesiastical pre- 
rogatives should be vested in the Crown, but there may be cases, as 
in that of Scotland, in which these special ecclesiastical prerogatives 
either do not exist or almost entirely disappear ... . It is not then 
because we are Christians, or because we are Episcopalians, that the 
Crown has these special prerogatives which it possesses in our Church. 
It is because the law has given to the Church great legal privileges 
and authority which have been thought to require corresponding legal 
regulation and contro]. It has never entered into the head of any 
of us to entertain the idea that the queen is less supreme over 
members of the Roman Catholic persuasion than over any of her 
other subjects, or that she can by any possibility be made so; and 
the meaning of the ecclesiastical supremacy is only that the Church 
of England, being established by law in a certain manner, becomes 
subject to the common supremacy according to the manner and form 
of that legal establishment.” (Clause 2, April 16, 1869.—Hansard.) 

This passage, which we have quoted for the illustration of this 
single point, recognises (if we have seized its meaning) the twofold 
Royal Supremacy of the Essay. What we term the Royal Kccle- 
siastical Supremacy, or that regulative control which the sovereign 
enjoys in the Established Church alone, is here called by the same 
term, as well as “ special ecclesiastical prerogatives.” What we term 
the Royal Sovereign Supremacy is here spoken of under the phrases 
‘absolute supremacy,” “ general supremacy,” “‘common supremacy.” 

Sir Roundell Palmer was followed by Mr. Walpole, who was 
evidently not aware that the view he advocated was really involved 
in all that the preceding speaker had urged, as the reader of the 
debate can better see. The misunderstanding at the time was 
owing, we doubt not, to the want complained of in the text, of precise 
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and technical epithets, thus rendering necessary long circumlocutions 
especially disadvantageous in debates, where so much depends upon 
the accuracy of the memory during a jaded attention. Mr. Walpole 
said :—“I think he has overlooked some of the points which are 
necessary to be taken into consideration. My learned friend says 
that the supremacy of the Crown is simply and solely the power 
of the Crown, not only over the members of the Established Church, 
but over everybody in this country, to be exercised in the Crown 
courts. Well; that is a fact which nobody can deny. But I take 
leave to say that the supremacy of the Crown is not limited in that 
respect. IfI know anything of the history of this country and of 
Ireland, the supremacy of the Crown has a double aspect. It isa 
supremacy against foreign jurisdiction ; but it is also a supremacy 
exercised in this country from the commencement of our history, in 
order that no ecclesiastical authority should be exercised over the 
people of this country with regard to the established religion of this 
country, excepting that which can be exercised through the authority 
of the Crown. I see that my learned friend opposite assents to this 
proposition ; but why did he leave out the second branch of the 
question ? Nobody knows better than he does that the supremacy 
of the Crown within this country, as distinct from the supremacy of 
the Crown against a foreign jurisdiction, amounts to this, that 
without the authority of the Crown, no synod or council of the 
Church can meet; without the authority of the Crown no laws 
passed by any ecclesiastical authority are binding upon the laity ; 
and that without the authority of the Crown no sees can be created 
and no bishops appointed. All these matters are involved in the 
question of the supremacy of the Crown so far as it affects the 
religion of the country within the country, but they are distinct from 
the supremacy of the Crown against any foreign jurisdiction which 
may be attempted to be brought within this land. I think my 
learned friend has failed to draw the distinction he ought to have 
drawn between the supremacy of the Crown against foreign 
jurisdiction, and the supremacy vested in the Crown with reference 
to religion.” —Hansard. 

This passage also asserts the view taken by the Essay. What 
Mr. Walpole terms “the supremacy of the Crown against foreign 
jurisdiction,” is supremacy in the sole statutory sense of the word, 
what we have termed the Royal Sovereign Supremacy. What he 
terms “ the supremacy of the Crown, so far as it affects the religion 
of the country,” is the supremacy unknown to statute law by that 
term, sv called by usage alone, without any official sanction, and 
which Sir Roundell Palmer called Ecclesiastical Supremacy. The 
latter further on in the debate replied to Mr. Walpole, and again 
showed that there was really no material difference between them. 
‘“When you have an Established Church, it does not necessarily, but 
it does naturally, follow that the Queen should have special preroga- 
tive with reference to that Church, and then it is called by the name 
of the Queen’s Ecclesiastical Supremacy. But when a Church is 
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disestablished, they get rid of those things out of which this special 
supremacy arises, and to maintain the name after they have got rid 
of the thing answers no useful purpose, religious or temporal. The 
supremacy of the Crown will apply to the members of a disestablished 
Church as well as to the members of an Established Church, only 
that in the one case it would not be exercised in the same manner 
with regard to synods, bishops, and the like, with which it is not 
expedient that the Queen should interfere unless the Church is a 
legal establishment.”— Hansard. 

It will further illustrate the subject if we adduce one more 
quotation. This is from the speech of Earl Granville in the House 
of Lords. His lordship also recognises two senses in the term 
Royal Supremacy. While however the speeches we have just been 
studying recognise the two views as distinct, indeed, but still tenable 
together in their proper places, his lordship looked upon them as 
alternative and “opposite.” He remarked: “ We hold that the 
Royal Supremacy exists in every part of her majesty’s dominions. 
Jt exists in the colonies and in Scotland, exactly as it exists in 
Ireland or in this conntry. We claim that nobody can get redress 
for the infringement of religious as for civil rights, except by having 
recourse to the tribunals constituted by the royal prerogative. Even, 
however, if your lordships take an opposite view, if you mean by the 
Royal Supremacy something quite different, something interfering 
with the religious regulations of an established religion—something 
in short of the nature of the Star Chamber—even taking that view, 
Ireland will be put exactly in the same position as Scotland.” 
(Jrish Church Bill, House of Lords, June 14, 1869.—Hansard. ) 


30 (p. 63). The Thirty-seventh Article.-—Referring to the Church 
of England, Dr. Wardlaw, an eminent Nonconformist divine, spoke 
of “a community placing over themselves a governor one of whose 
official prerogatives it shall be to dictate to them their religion! to 
determine for them what principles they shall hold and what obser- 
vances they shall follow in the worship of their Maker.” (Quoted 
by Dr. M‘Neile, in his ‘ Lectures on the Church,’ p. 141, the italics 
being Dr. Wardlaw’s.) This passage may be compared with another 
quotation in note 10. 


31 (p. 64). It is to be noticed that James the First, in authorising 
the Canons of 1604 and the assembling of Convocation, employs these 
terms, “by virtue of our prerogative royal and supreme authority in 
causes ecclesiastical.” The words in italics do not harmonise with 
the views of this Essay, which recognises canons and convocations as 
connected with the royal prerogative, indeed, but not with the king’s 
“supreme authority in causes ecclesiastical.” Causes are judicial 
proceedings, and reference to them here is wholly irrelevant. But in 
fact the passage indicates encroaching and unconstitutional preten- 


sions on the king’s part. Prerogative, as we well know, was jealously 
P2 
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asserted in those days, and our Stewart king seems to be resting his 
right of Church control upon all the ground he could claim, which 
was partly sound and partly unsound. 


32 (p. 66). Lay Presidents of Synods.—It was once, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., the same for a short time in the Convocation of 
the Church of England. In the year 1536 Thomas Cromwell 
presided in that body as the king’s vice-gerent, and in the same 
capacity he subscribed the Ten Articles. But the cases are not 
strictly parallel. The Lord Commissioner in Scotland accompanies 
the members of the Assembly in state to the opening, thus giving 
their proceedings the sanction of the civil authority. But after this 
he ordinarily exercises no other function in the Assembly. The 
Moderator alone presides at the deliberations. The Commissioner, 
although he need not be personally in the house, is usually at hand, 
and is supposed to be always with the Assembly, whose legal rights, 
as well as the prerogatives of the Crown, are guarded by his pre- 
sence. He is also the channel of the Assembly’s communication 
with the Crown. He dissolves one meeting in the name of the 
Sovereign, while the Moderator does the same in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. From these facts it is evident that the civil 
hand is over the Scottish Assembly and the English Convocation 
alike, but in the former case more obviously to the public eye. 


33 (p. 67). No sooner was the Kirk established in the reign of 
William than the king insisted on the prerogative of dissolving the 
General Assembly. He did in fact on one occasion dissolve it, not allow- 
ing it to reassemble until it suited his convenience, the assembly obey- 
ing under protest. The instance is instructive. No sooner does 
the Church come into intimate relations with the civil power, than 
a war of precedent ensues, which in course of time and under the 
influence of varying circumstances settles down into a rule of pre- 
cedent and common law. This constitutes the royal ecclesiastical 
supremacy for that particular Church. 


34 (p. 69). For examples we may refer to the two established 
Churches, the Evangelical and the Roman Catholic, of Prussia, 
which for about a quarter of a century were absolutely free from 
State control, though by no means on the ground of their being 
insignificant. They rendered service to the civil power, which in 
return connived at the dmperium im imperto until a positive insubor- 
dination and manifest danger compelled a reversal of that policy. 
(See note 39). Another example occurs in the Roman Catholic 
Church of Belgium, which, though salaried by the State, enjoys 
perfect immunity from control, being directed immediately from 
Rome. Its power is such that, like her Irish sister, she can gene- 
rally influence the national elections. The reasons why the State 
does or does not assert itself in cases like these must be sought for 
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in the political situation. The compact international organisation 
of the priesthood, and its hold upon its flocks, are such that the civil 
power would rather come to an understanding with it, and use it, 
than provoke a breach as long as this can be avoided. In fact some 
Churches escape State interference by their weakness, and others by 
their power. 


35 (p. 70). The O’Keefe case (note 22) illustrates these remarks. 
The civil court having pronounced in favour of the priest, govern- 
ment declared its intention of protecting him, and _ pledged 
itself that the Education Board should reinstate him in the manage- 
ment of the schools, as well as modify its rule of procedure, so as to 
ayoid a like collision in future. But the most important question 
remained,—-what would the Poor Law Board do? A chaplaincy 
involves priestly functions which school management does not, and 
here is the difficulty. No assurance was given that this board 
would retrace its steps and reinstate the chaplain, while the latter 
imperatively demanded like action from both boards as a matter of 
consistency. In truth the problem does not appear, as things exist, 
of very easy solution. It only shows what embarrassing situations, 
involving perhaps inconsistencies, compromises, and subserviency, 
may arise when the ecclesiastical and civil bodies are in relations 
with one another, while internal ecclesiastical discipline does not in 
all cases depend for its validity on the sanctions of public law. As 
these sheets are passing through the press it is stated that Mr. 
O'Keefe has offered submission to his superiors; and if recon- 
ciliation should ensue, the decision of these important questions will 
be deferred. But in any event this Irish case has been the means 
of bringing the difficulty before the public in a very practical shape. 


36 (p. 70). Slate Control.Sir J. D. Coleridge :—“ I am not con- 
tent to give up what I think the beneficial effect of the legal position 
of the royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical. I am not prepared 
for the creation of a great, wealthy, highly educated, powerful, and 
perfectly free and unfettered religious body inIreland. . . . Atany 
risk of misconstruction I must say, that if Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to 
reserve three-fifths of the endowments of the disestablished body be 
carried into effect, I shall insist with all the power I can, that the 
present standards of doctrine and the present safeguards for tolera- 
tion and liberality of opinion shall remain with the endowments.” 
(Election speech at Exeter, August, 19th, 1868. Times, August 
21st.) 


37 (p. 70). State Control.— Sir John Lubbock, in a speech at 
Maidstone, Jan. 31st, 1872, after referring to the Church of Ireland, 
said, “It is one thing to disestablish a weak Church, it is quite 
another thing to abandon all control over a remarkably strong one. 
The result of Mr. Miall’s motion would not be simply to disestablish 
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and disendow the Church of England, but to create and establish 
a gigantic, powerful, and wealthy ecclesiastical corporation, inde- 
pendent of state control. The true effect would be not to dis- 
establish the Church, but to disestablish the State."—Daily News, 
Feb. Ist, 1872. 


38 (p. 71). Church and State in Canada. — The members of our 
Colonial empire, variously working out for themselves the great 
problem of the Church and State connection, yield us their own 
special illustrations; but we have space to consider only one of 
them. 

In Canada the earlier religious settlement rested upon the “ Con- 
stitutional Act” (31 Geo. HI. e. 31) of 1791; and by this the 
members of the Church of England in the lower or old province were 
admitted to the privileges already secured to the original French 
Roman Catholics, while the upper province was all their own. The 
clergy were supported by the tithes of the Protestants. Upon the 
formation of all new townships, a portion of the land was ordered to 
be set apart for the support of the “ Protestant clergy” under the 
name of Clergy Reserves; and in addition to this the Governor- 
General was authorised to found rectories for the ministers of the 
Church of England. Thus was formed an established Church; and 
the measure of its subsequent connection with the State is indicated 
by such circumstances as the following. The Bishops of Quebec 
(who commenced in 1793) were nominated and paid by the English 
government; parliament was daily opened by prayer from the 
English Liturgy; the visitor of the University was the bishop, and 
its professors were churchmen. We may say then that the Pro- 
testant Established Church of Canada was a colonial counterpart of 
that of England. 

Ere long immigration set in from the British Isles, and the 
original settlers of Upper Canada, refugee loyalists and churchmen 
from the revolted States, were outnumbered by Scotch Presbyterians 
and English Dissenters. This introduced the “ religious difficulty.” 
In 1823 consequently fell the tithes. In 1840 the Clergy Reserves 
were pronounced by the legislature to have been intended from the 
first for all Protestant denominations, and were shared in accord- 
ingly. Then arose the cry that the Anglican Communion received. 
the lion’s share; and this produced an Act of the legislature in 
1854 for the abolition of the Reserves altogether—existing interests 
being of course respected. 

_ Here then were two acts of expropriation. But there was little 
in them really parallel to what the abolition of tithes and glebes 
would be in the old country ; and more especially in regard to tithes, 
Which in Canada were virtually but an annual public rate rather 
than a private endowment. The discontinuance of it could hardly 
be called spoliation. In regard to the Clergy Reserves, life interests 
were commuted for the benefit of the whole body, and the Church 
may perhaps be more truly said to have been bought out than 
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turned out of this endowment. The rectories were never interfered 
with, and these are enjoyed still; in respect of which the Canadian 
Episcopal Church remains unquestionably “ established.” 

Another circumstance is now to be noticed. The Clergy Reserves 
Act of 1854, whose preamble, reciting numerous statutes, was in 
length nearly half the Act, consisted of seven sections, the third of 
which opened with this briefer preamble of its own:— 

“ And whereas it is desirable to remove all semblance of connection 
between Church and State, and to effect an entire and final dis- 
position of all matters, claims, and interests arising out of the 
Clergy Reserves by as speedy a distribution of their proceeds as 
may be: Be it enacted.” .... Then follows more about stipends, 
payments, and so forth. 

Now what are we to understand by those introductory words which 
we have emphasized ? What was their intention, and what did they . 
effect? They are by no means so very easy of interpretation as 
they might at first sight appear; for when we come to view them 
with their context and with the whole Act, when we find no 
explicit statement at 11 as to what is meant by ‘‘ connection between 
Church and State,” the sense which seemed at first to breathe 
startling and uncompromising innovation almost vanishes in air. 
As the best we can do, observing them crowded about with lands, 
payments, compensations, and followed by that “entire and final 
disposition” of all claims arising out of Clergy Reserves, we take 
the hint and interpret thus—that the State wanted to clear its 
hands as thoroughly as possible of these Reserves: in other words, 
it was a mere property connection of Church and State that the Act 
touched ; it wanted to buy out the Church from this one long con- 
tested question and have done with it. 

That the words did not cover, at all events, what an English 
Liberationist would include in them, is evident enough from events 
that followed. For after the passing of the Act the Crown went on 
nominating to Canadian Bishopries precisely as before ; and it was 
the Church herself, deeming she must have been repudiated by that 
sweeping preamble, that first petitioned for the favour of electing 
her own bishops. (See the Government statement in the House of 
Commons, March 30, 1855, and the Bishop of Oxford’s motion in 
the House of Lords on May 25th. Hansard.) The ministers of the 
Crown were by no means prepared to advise the surrender of the 
privilege; and the only concession was that, as a general rule, the 
Crown would have regard to the person whom the Church might 
recommend to it; in other words, the Crown would, at least, hold a 
veto. The first bishop elected on these terms (to Huron, 1857) 
proceeded to England, was consecrated as usual by royal mandate 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and was appointed to his see by 
the customary Letters Patent. But the election to Quebec, 1863, 
showed the hand of the Crown relaxing: there were no Letters 
Patent: the royal mandate was issued not to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury but to the Metropolitan of Canada, to whom (and not to 
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the Primate of all England) the new bishop swore canonical obe- 
dience. But with the election of a coadjutor to Toronto, in 1866, 
came the further change. When the usual application was made to 
the Colonial Office for the royal mandate, Lord Carnarvon declined 
to advise her Majesty to issue it. Thus the Crown veto was re- 
linquished, and the Canadian Church was free to continue her own 
episcopate in her own way—but not until twelve years after an Act 
of the Legislature declared “ all semblance of connection” between 
Church and State severed. 

But this is not all. Previously to the Act of 1854 the Canadian 
Church, finding the ties of her connection with the State already 
threatened, had begun to organise herself in voluntary Diocesan 
Synods. She now applied to the Colonial Legislature for a statutory 
authorisation of these synods. It was granted; and the Synod Act 
(passed in the Canadian parliament, June 15, 1856) received the 
royal assent May 6th, 1857; a supplemental and explanatory Act 
following in August, 1858; which two measures laid down certain 
rules of synodal constitution as necessary, and gave the synod legal 
control (of course within certain defined limits) over the members of 
the Church. The Canadian Diocesan Synods then are law; and if 
the tie of Church and State connection is in other matters loosened, 
in this matter it is drawn closer than it was before. 

If we come to inquire how it was that the Anglican communion 
in Canada, while taking up a position of “ voluntaryism” like other 
communions, still found herself, unlike other communions, con- 
nected with the State by having her synodic constitution on the 
statute book, the answer is instructive. Her past relation with the 
State, which, in the matter of Episcopal appointments, was still 
lingering in its transition at the time she obtained the Synod Act, 
made her position ambiguous. In 1856—7 it was really doubtful 
whether she had legal powers of governing herself by that means: 
at all events it was questioned. To solve doubts an Act was neces- 
sary: to refuse it was invidious, as leaving this Church alone among 
all the denominations under apparent disability. Other bodies had 
had no such relations with the State, and had therefore no doubts— 
and no Act. Hence, while the State connection of the Anglican Com- 
munion was loosening in one way, it was tightening in an another; 
tightening in this because loosening in that. So hard it is to dis- 
solve a Church and State connection when once formed, and to 
remove from the statute book what has once got upon it. This 
history, we may observe in passing, reminds us of those other unde- 
ined and abstract clanselets that occasionally get into statutes and 
their preambles—as the title “ Head of the Church,” and a Church 
“ ceasing to be established by law.” They effect nothing immediately 
anc directly, but they are not for all that idle and inoperative 
entirely. We may sum up by saying that the Anglican Communion 
in Canada is both established and connected with the State; not 
indeed in the precise mode that it used formerly to be, but in the 
manner of a “re-arrangement.” How much, then, we may deceive 
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ourselves in cleaving to a phrase and fancying it must always mean 
the same thing ! * 


39 (p.71). Connection between Church and State in Prussia, Switzer- 
land, and England.—In the twelvemonth that has passed since this 
Essay was written, the Church controversy on the Continent has 
had some striking developments, and the history of Prussian and 
Swiss ecclesiastical legislation has furnished good illustrations of 
what we have been here saying as to the varying degrees and kinds 
of connection with the State observable in Established Churches. 

Let us premise that in the year 1848, when the Continent was 
convulsed with revolution, the kingdom of Prussia, which had 
suffered like the rest, came under a new constitution, which was 
promulgated on the 5th of December. ‘Two of its articles, the 15th 
and the 18th, concerned religion, and were to the effect that all 
sects were at absolute liberty to manage their own affairs, and that 
neither the State nor private patrons were to have any right of 
presenting to benefices. The motive and object of these clauses are 
thus explained in the course of a speech of Prince Bismarck in 1873, 
in reference to the papal communion :—“ When, in 1848, Prussia 
fancied herself weak, she made most extensive concessions to the 
Catholic Church, hoping that the priests, who were accorded abso- 
lute freedom of action, would return the benefit by educating their 
congregations in loyal and conservative sentiments ;” and again, 
“Clauses 15 and 18 of the Constitution were in their origin a com- 
promise between the friends of order and the Church, the former 
being desirous not to deprive themselves of the latter’s support.” 

These clauses then left the Roman Catholic Established Church 
{for we are now confining our attention to that) to pursue her own 
way, uncontrolied and unchecked, in perfect autonomy; and of 
course the chief seat of its government was Rome. By all accounts, 
the Prussian court remained for twenty years on the most friendly 
footing with that of Rome, or as Professor Gneist of Berlin put it in 
the German Parliament in 1873, ‘‘ Until recently, the prevailing 
tendencies of the Ministry have been pro-papal.” It is very plain 
then that in respect of any interference or control in its interior 
management, the Roman Catholic Established Church of Prussia 
had little or no connection with the State, though a very intimate 
one with the Pope. It was what the “ Liberationist” is demanding 
in England (barring the Pope), and what Cavour meant in Italy 
when he started the phrase, “ A Free Church in a Free State.” 

But this was only half the situation, and it requires that we 
should have the whole case before us if we would understand the 


* The facts in the above statement 
are chiefly from Mr. Hatch’s Article 
in Macmillan’s Magazine for October, 
1868, and the volumes of the Colonial 
Church Chronicle. The Clergy Re- 
serves Act will be found in the Zccle- 


siastical Gazette for January, 1855. 
The Duke of Newcastle’s Despatch, 
from the Colonial Office to the 
Governor General, dated February 15, 
1856, is also well worthy of perusal. 
See Leclesiastical Gazette, July 8,1856. 
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somewhat inconsistent cries of one and the same political party in 
Prussia (and not in Prussia only) in regard to Church and State. 
Let us further observe that it was the business of Government to 
give civil effect among the members of the Roman Catholic body to all 
the ordinances of their Church ; and this embraces, in a few words, 
the other half of the situation. Thus, matrimony among them was 
legal only when performed by their priest; their children were 
obliged to be brought to him for baptism, and also for instruction in 
the duties of religion; they were compelled to pay church-rates for 
the support of their own Church ; severe penalties protected the 
priest in the discharge of his official duties. Here then was a very 
intimate association of the civil power with religion, and especially 
80 considering that that power had no hand whatever in regulating 
the constitution of the Church, nor in checking its discipline or 
teaching, all of which were framed in consultation with a foreign 
power. 

Perhaps we may briefly sum up the two aspects we have been 
explaining, as those of constitution and of privilege. In regard to 
its constitution, and the authority she claimed by virtue of it, being, 
as was alleged, of a purely spiritual nature, the Church refused all 
connection with the State; but in regard to privilege, the having 
her authority recognised and put in execution by the secular arm, 
she acknowledged a very close connection. The popular idea would 
take in the latter alone ; it was a matter of every-day life, and the 
people were in contact with it perpetually ; while the former be- 
Jonged to diplomacy and government departments far beyond their 
notice. The people therefore would pronounce that there was a 
very close connection between Church and State; the statesman 
would make a distinction, and say that in one respect there was, in 
another and more important respect there was not. The liberal 
sentiment amongst the people, impatient of what might be called 
the police-regulation of religion, favoured the ery of “ Separation of 
Church and State ;” while statesmen, who had had objects of their 
own arising out of the events of 1848, were more patient—as long 
as good terms were kept with Rome. 

But with the Franco-German war, the Protestant Emperor, and 
the Vatican Decrees, statesmen as well as the people found them- 
selves obliged to look at the question of Church and State ; for there 
began to be very observable among the compactly organised and 
disciplined priesthood an understanding and an attitude against the 
new Empire as though it were implicated in the loss of the Pope’s 
temporal power, and were an obstacle to its recovery. The cmperiwm 
in imperio now wore another aspect, and a very anxious one too. The 
reality and the resolution of it are illustrated by one instance. In 
March, 1872, the Bishop of Ermeland, in the province of East 
Prussia, pronounced sentence of excommunication on two persons 
of “ Old Catholic” views (one of them, Herr Wollmann, being a 
theological professor in State employment) for refusing to accept the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility. This was no less than breaking thedaw 
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of the land, which did not permit such a proceeding without the 
express consent of the Cabinet. The law forbade any church in- 
flicting penalties calculated to impair the social position of its 
members and injure them in the enjoyment of their civil rights, 
while at the same time it permitted exceptions under the special 
sanctions of the Ministry. ‘The bishop being asked by Government 
for an explanation, quietly replied that if the Canon or Church law 
happened to clash with that of the State, he would of course be 
guided by the former. 

The statesman’s policy in grappling with this mischief was very 
different to the one embodied in the popular ery. ‘To give up the 
police-reguilation of religious observances would, as they felt, touch 
only the surface of the evil, as long as the priesthood held an 
unlimited authority, which they called spiritual, derived from a 
foreign source and withdrawn from all State control. They urged 
in fact that it was not a less stringent connection between Church 
and State that was needed, but a much closer one. In a 
debate in the Upper House, April 24, 1873, the Minister of Public 
Worship emphatically denounced “ the perniciousness of the theory, 
dating from 1848, of the separation of Church and State.” A year 
before, May 18, 1872, Professor Gneist of Berlin in the German 
Parliament, pointing to the situation in which they found them- 
selves, said, “ Here you see the result of the most vapid of all the 
vapid political fagons de parler—‘The Free Church in the Free 
State” In Belgium, where the same sort of liberty prevails, it is 
even worse.” 

It is well worth while to observe a few more of the utterances of 
politicians of this school, which clearly explain the ideas working in 
their minds. Professor Gneist (1873) urged :—‘“ While insisting 
upon the duty of the Government to enforce ecclesiastical ordinances 
upon the members of the Catholic Church, that Church declines to 
permit the State to take cognizance of the nature of those ordinances, 
and to judge for itself whether they are compatible with the public 
weal or not. Up to the present time, the State has been content 
with the humiliating position assigned it by the Church, and has 
acted as the obedient servant of the priests.” Again: ‘ We cannot 
consent to treat the Church any longer as a transcendental institution, 
which, while it relies on the secular arm of the State for strength, 
yet pretends to be altogether heavenly and exempt from human 
criticisms in all that it ordains and demands.” Prince Bismarck. 
(May 14, 1872) said: “There is no foreign sovereign, except the 
Pope, who—at any rate as the law at present stands—is entitled to 
exercise a sort of almost royal prerogative within the territory of 
this Empire.” Privy Councillor Wagener, at the same date, said :— 
“JT make no doubt that the majority of the House are agreed in 
looking upon the recent attitude of the Catholic clergy of this 
country as perfectly insupportable. The latitude allowed them by 
the laws of the individual States has not only been turned to account, 
but has had the effect of encouraging acts positively prohibited 
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under those laws.” Again: “There can be no doubt that the 
political enemies of the Empire will be but too happy to use our 
religious adversaries as their allies.” 

The utterances of the Ultramontane party also clearly showed ' 
what was their desire. Above all things they wished to be let 
alone ; they wanted no “connection of Church and State” in the 
Bismarckian sense ; a Free Church in unrestricted liberty to do as 
they liked among fourteen millions of Germans, allied with numerous 
millions in other parts, quite satisfied them. Thus spoke Herr 
Windhorst (May 14, 1872) :—“ Ifyou aim at severing the connection 
between the Church and the State, the Roman Catholic Church will 
be much more able to bear this separation than the Protestant 
Establishment. In Germany the Catholic Church, though not very 
intimately bound up with the State, is a living power, and quite 
capable of standing on its own legs if accorded the perfect freedom 
it enjoys in America.” Herr Reichensperg said, appealing to the 
Liberals, who were lending themselves to Prince Bismarck’s policy : 
“Ts this acting consistently? Is this adhering to your own 
cherished principles? I affirm that, being Liberals, though the 
Catholic Church may not be to your liking, you are in honour 
bound to leave it alone and suffer it to be governed by those whom 
it chooses to regard as its proper governors.” 

This absolute freedom from the State so eagerly sought by the 
Ultramontane party was precisely that which a vast majority in 
the Prussian legislature, believing that the supreme interests of their 
country were at stake, resolved not to grant, and the famous 
Ecclesiastical Bills were the result. On the 29th of April, 1873, 
the president of the Ministry declared in the House of Peers that 
they were brought forward in self-defence on the part of the State 
against the encroachments of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Again: we find the supporters of these measures asserting 
that their object was “to define and regulate the relations between 
the Church and the State ;” or with most particular emphasis—“ to 
define distinctly by in every respect unmistakable and irrefragable 
laws the boundaries of ecclesiastical rights and privileges.” What 
was meant by this “ defining,” and why so much emphasis about it ? 
It meant that certain rights reserved hitherto exclusively in the hands 
of the priesthood on the plea of being spiritual and divine should be 
regarded in their civil aspect and so come under civil control. 
Matters were therefore “ defined,” in order that they might be 
‘regulated ” by the four Ecclesiastical Bills. 

To show the importance of this legislation and how it touched the 
very foundation of the Prussian Commonwealth, the ConsTrruTIoN 
itself had to be modified, namely, in those two clauses which we have 
already mentioned. The autonomy of churches is not taken away, 
but this very significant “nevertheless” is inserted—all religious 
societies remain subject to the law and supervision of the State. The 
amendment of the patronage clause is no less momentous—that the 
preparation, appointment, and dismissal of the clergy must be regulated 
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by the State, which defines the limits of the disciplinary authority of the 
Churches. 

The four Acts in accordance with these principles passed 
May Ist, 1873. They rigorously prescribed the education of clerical 
candidates, with a view to secure their being genuine Germans in 
birth and training; they entered minutely into the punishments 
which church authorities might administer, the perusal of which 
reveals the severity of discipline, in property and in person, to which 
the Roman Catholic priest had been hitherto subjected by his 
superiors, beyond the interference of the civil power; they made 
institution to a benefice a civil proceeding, allowing the bishop to 
have the nomination but the provincial governor (or the minister 
of worship on appeal) a veto; the State also to have a veto in 
dismissals. 

Such is the altered Church and State relation in Prussia. It belongs 
to the Reformed and Roman Catholic communions equally, but we - 
have confined our attention to the latter, as being avowedly the 
great object of the movement. The newspapers show that the 
Ultramontane party do not consider themselves “ liberated,” while 
statesmen feel that only now is there a “ Free State.” Itis not our 
purpose here to approve or disapprove, but to explain facts to the 
unwary, and prevent them from natural mistakes when they hear 
phrases in regard to Church and State coming from the Continent. 

The convulsions of 1848 gave Switzerland likewise a new 
constitution (September 12th), on which basis the religious settle- 
ment of that Confederation has since stood. It allowed each canton 
to establish for itself the Protestant Church, the Roman Catholic, or 
both, or neither. In this country, as elsewhere, it was the Vatican 
Council and its portentous decrees that precipitated the Church and 
State conflict. The question cropped up on every opportunity. 
The Federal Assembly, early in 1872, enacted laws adverse to 
clerical privileges in regard to national education and marriage; and 
it was on this occasion that the sentiment quoted in the opening 
section of this Essay was uttered, the speaker adding that in the 
matters of marriage and the school the dissolution of the marriage 
of Church and State could practically be carried out. It is evident 
that in such a way of putting it, connection of Church and State 
means the order of the Church enforced on its members by the civil 
power ; but events soon began to bring into prominence another 
sense of the phrase, in which politicians would be anything but 
reconciled to a dissolution. 

We turn then to the canton of Geneva. That territory was 
ecclesiastically detached, by authority of the Pope, from the diocese 
to which it had belonged, and was constituted a separate episcopal 
charge for M. Gaspard Mermillod, an eloquent curé of Geneva, who 
had earned this reward by his unflinching advocacy of papal views 
during the Vatican Council. It would not have done however to 
consecrate him Bishop of Geneva, inasmuch as an agreement or 
concordat existed between the Canton and the Pope against the 
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creation cf new sees without mutual consent. The curé was 
accordingly made Bishop of Hebron, in partibus infideium, and 
placed in spiritual charge of the Canton with the title of Vicar 
Apostolic ; and thus Bishop Mermillod, administering the Canton of 
Geneva as a diocese, was after all not Bishop of Geneva. This thin 
disguise did not prevent government discerning the papal aggression, 
and when they remonstrated, the episcopal Vicar Apostolic replied 
that he held his authority of the Pope and intended to obey him 
alone. The clergy rallied to the bishop, the Canton was supported 
by the whole weight of Federal authority, and a Church and State 
war was launched in Switzerland. 

Neither party would concede, and on February 15th, 1873, 
Bishop Mermillod was conducted by the police beyond the Swiss 
frontier into exile. The Canton did not stop here, but proceeded to 
measures which they believed necessary to relieve them from such 
invasions in future. They introduced a Catholic Worship Reorgani- 
gation Bill, the title of which makes it pretty certain that the 
Church would much have preferred to carry it in her own sense and 
in her own synod. It was accepted almost unanimously by the 
popular vote, and on August 27th, 1873, became law. It allowed 
parishes to elect their own curés, government retaining a veto, and 
provided a mixed council of laymen and ecclesiastics for the regu- 
lation of worship. ‘The elected curés and vicars, previous to their 
installation, must take an oath to observe the Constitution, and to 
do nothing to disturb the tranquillity of the State. Assuredly there 
is to be detected in this proceeding no more of separation of Church 
and State than we saw in the four Ecclesiastical Acts of Prussia. 
Twice already in the Canton of Geneva, where it had been a growing 
and burning question, had this ‘‘ separating” policy been put to a 
formal vote; but the aggressive development of the great ultra- 
montane spiritual ¢mperiwm made men feel that they must needs 
adopt Bismarck’s policy rather than Cavour’s, and the Grand Council 
declared, first by a small majority (October 6th, 1872), afterwards 
by a large one (February 9th, 1873), that that “marriage of Church 
and State” was nof to be dissolved. At Neufchitel the same 
proposition was discussed, but with no decided issue (November 21st, 
1872). 

tr this great war of opinion, surely no Englishman can fail to 
realise the contrasts which these foreign established churches 
present at every point to his own. What we are witnessing at this 
day is, in fact, nothing less than the effort of other countries to bring 
their Church and State relations as nearly as they can into a position 
resembling that which England, under happier auspices, has long 
since reached and at present enjoys. The throes which our neigh- 
bours are now suffering we passed through at the period, chiefly, of 
our Reformation, when the Church and realm of England was 
emancipated from foreign usurpation, but without the humiliating 
results and hard measures which we hear of in these days. The 
subordination of the Church to the temporal constitution, as Hallam 
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carefully expresses it (note 44), was accomplished without degrading 
the spiritual element of the Church, and in the contrast which is now 
occurring abroad we may understand what good cause we have to be 
thankful for our history and our lot. 

Then again as regards what is called State favour, which appears 
to our Nonconformist friends so invidious a part of the Church and 
State connection, we have in point of fact already had our history 
of surrenders. The repeal of the Test Act in 1828 is a signal 
instance of this. But if we are still to bear, as indeed we are 
bearing, the odium of past State support, we feel strongly that the 
reproach it is so much the fashion to express for it is not all 
deserved. Whether it was wisdom or unwisdom in our forefathers, 
it is only justice to them that we should bear in mind that it was no 
mere favouritism that induced them to compel attendance at church, 
make the clergyman’s office necessary in marriages, and refuse State 
employment to any but churchmen. Their object was (whether 
their means were good or bad is not now the question) to preserve 
public morals and uphold the national safety, rather than to exalt 
and dignify a favonred sect ; and we have no hesitation in believing 
that in foreign states in our own day it has been much the game, 
under the pressure of those awful outbreaks which this generation 
and the past have known so well. The origin of the Test law is a 
typical instance as regards England. It was confessedly admitted 
on the statute book of the realm by the whole strength of the 
nation, without even consulting the Church, as a means of beating 
back the tide of ultramontanism at a most formidable period ; but 
when the march of history had removed that peril, the law was 
repealed by churchmen themselves. The only thing to regret is that 
it was left too long; the peril had become obsolete and forgotten ; 
what was originally intended for the safety of the nation came to be 
regarded as a mere privilege of the Church, and the memory of this 
old irritation still clings to us. One by one all similar privileges, 
being considered of no public service, were dropped, and we have 
now been for many years very different, on the score of being 
patronised and favoured, from those continental churches against 
which the cry of separating Church and State is so sharply ringing. 
For a considerable period past no one in England has been obliged 
to use the ministry of the Established Church; no one need be 
married, or baptised, or bury, by her offices ; no one’s education need 
be superintended by her. One eminent exception to this there is. 
A Test law (so to speak) still survives for the sovereign, who has not 
the same unfettered liberty as the subject, but must on certain 
occasions use the Church’s ministry or profess the Church’s creed. 
This obligation, however, is not with an object of aggrandising a 
privileged denomination, but it is the best known method of stopping 
one source of ultramontane invasion. In other respects the Church 
of England is not a State favourite. True, she is established— 
established in her property and ancient inheritance, but no more 
than other bodies are in theirs. ‘True again, her chief ministers are 
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barons in the upper chamber ; but we need not consider that solely 
a decoration and a favour. Partly indeed it is so ; but partly it isa 
constraint to which those eminent dignitaries must submit. Their 
presence as prelates in the House of Lords is their official muster 
before the nation, among their lay equals in every respect inde- 
pendent of them and their fellow-counsellors in affairs of Church as 
well as of State. Had we an efficient mixed synod there might not 
be so much need of what we are now hinting at; but such a body we 
have never had, we never may have ; at all events we have it not now, 
and it is our wisdom to reason upon which we have in the present. 
The fathers of the Church are high in rank, spiritual in office, 
eminent in virtue; and their rank, their office, their virtue may 
prove (for they are still men) their tempters within the domain of 
their great authority. In the discharge of certain of their duties, 
often most delicate, they have, they must needs have, very wide 
and even unlimited discretion, wholly unlike what any other publie 
functionaries enjoy ; and it must help them to check any natural 
risings of an arbitrary spirit to know that, at all events in exceptional 
cases (like that, for instance, in which a former Bishop of Peter- 
borough once found himself) they are liable, in the presence of all 
the nation, not indeed to be dictated to, but assuredly to be 
interrogated for explanations. Then too questions of absorbing 
interest will arise, when there is a very natural anxiety to hear such 
personages declare in free debate with the chief laymen of the 
empire what they are thinking, and on what opinions they will 
govern themselves and the Church. This ought not to be left for 
Visitations or diocesan addresses to elicit. Practical Englishmen 
will see two sides to this question of Church Peers, and not incon- 
siderately put down their ravson d’étre solely to a vicious association 
of State grandeur with the spiritual pastorate. Time was when 
those whom the sovereign had the prescriptive right of summoning 
to his counsels were constrained to appear, and would gladly have 
absented themselves ; a clear proof that something else than com- 
pliment and privilege was intended for those powerful dignitaries. 
We will presume to offer these reflections both to those who approve 
and to those who disapprove of the connection of Church and State 
as expressed in general terms, and we will conclude these remarks 
with a saying of Father Hyacinthe at Geneva, in the thick of a 
Church and State war the like of which for heat is not felt even in 
England yet, and where men are using words, as we hear them too 
amongst ourselves, which all understand in different senses : “ What 
is to be done then? ‘The separation between Church and State, 
they tell us. Here is a phrase, not an idea ; for it covers several 
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40 (p. 71). Royal Supremacy in Nonconformist Churches. —The 
Baptist case was mentioned by Sir Roundell Palmer (May 9th, 1871) 
in the House of Commons. The Archbishop of Canterbury (Charge, 
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October 3rd, 1872) referring to it, proceeded thus :—‘ Now I will 
give you another instance. . . . . I happen to remember that not 
very long ago there was a dispute in the non-established Presbyterian 
body in South Africa, and the question was this, ‘ Whether a minister 
who had professed a doctrine which the majority of the body to 
which he belonged condemned, had really gone beyond the limits of 
what in that body was considered to be allowed?’ Now this ques- 
tion came up to the Privy Council as a matter of appeal, because 
the minister though belonging to a non-established Church had 
demanded of the civil court of the colony that he should be replaced 
in the position from which he contended he had been unjustly re- 
moved. As you probably know, an appeal from the colonial courts 
comes to the Privy Council, and the Council therefore (without of 
course the assistance of the prelates), acting in a purely civil capacity, 
decided the question. Unless I am mistaken, the decision was that 
the clergyman in question had not transgressed what were supposed 
to be the doctrines allowed by the body to which he belonged; and 
therefore he was to be replaced in the post of which he had been 
deprived. 

*T may give you another example. There is at this moment a 
dispute in the Free Church of Scotland. Certain persons, it is 
alleged, wish to deviate from the doctrines which were laid down as 
the basis on which that body was originally founded, and the per- 
sons who entertain these wishes are the majority apparently of that 
body. The minority are strongly opposed to them, and I under- 
stand they have distinctly threatened the majority that if they persist 
in their present course the minority will appeal to the civil courts, to 
ask whether these particular views which they maintain to be part 
of the essence of their original constitution, are part of that 
constitution or not.” 

The Jngwrer, a Unitarian newspaper, thus wrote (December 16th, 
1871): ‘“ Two centuries ago or less, a number of generous and pious 
persons established a number of Dissenting Chapels, each with its 
trust-deed attached to the freehold. By these trust-deeds the minister 
and congregation are bound, in the same way that the clergyman 
and his congregation are bound by the Thirty-nine Articles. Now 
with respect to the Church of England, if we except the nomination 
to bishoprics, deaneries, and a few of the Lord Chancellor’s livings, 
the State has exercised scarcely more control over the Church than 
it has over Dissenting Chapels. In both cases the courts of justice, 
when called upon, have required the minister and the congregation 
to conform to the conditions under which they are allowed to meet 
and worship in their building. The worship within the Church 
is by law required to be conformable to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
In the Independent Chapel it must usually be agreeable to the 
Assembly’s Catechism. In Baptist Chapels to a similar Catechism, 
with the addition of adult baptism. In the Wesleyan chapel the 
teaching must be agreeable to Wesley’s published sermons. Now 
while the members of the Liberation Society are themselves held in 
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these bonds, their claim that the parish church and churchyard 
should be disconnected from theological bondage, looks more like a 
wish for money advantage than for freedom of religion.” 


41 (p. 72). It should be observed that the appeal from the Eccle- 
siastical Courts is to the sovereign and not to his judges. It is the 
sovereign (acting however on the report of his Privy Council, who, 
according to law, have heard the case argued) that gives the sentence. 
The distinction is worth noticing, and it belongs likewise to Colonial 
and Admiralty cases. The sovereign’s personal relation to the 
Church, the Colonies, and the Navy, is thus brought into view. In 
all other cases he appoints judges, who act by his commission, and 
who alone may give the sentence. 


‘42 (p. 72). Church law-making and the Royal Sovereign Supremacy 
in Scotland.—Before quitting this chapter, we would take the oppor- 
tunity of pointing to the controversy which issued in the Free 
Church disruption in Scotland, as affording valuable illustrations of 
the Church and State relation, the Royal Sovereign Supremacy, 
some of the perils of Church legislation, and the meaning of 
Establishment. A full and able account of the contest may be read 
in the third and fourth volumes of Dr. Chalmers’s ‘ Life,’ that 
eminent man and his biographer being both of them warm advocates 
of high spiritual authority, scrupulously anxious not to trench upon 
civil rights, but yet failing to see, as we must needs think, where 
his principles necessarily did notwithstanding conduct to that. A 
masterly letter of Dr. Chalmers on the ‘ Prospects of the Disruption’ 
(iv. p. 281), and the ‘Claim of Right’ (p. 528), put the case of 
himself and his friends in the clearest possible view. 

In the Church of Scotland the people have always had a voice in 
the appointment of their ministers, and no presentation to a living 
can take effect unless the parishioners sanction it by signing a 
certain form which constitutes the presentee’s “Call.” Anxious to 
put this proceeding, which had degenerated to a bare formality, 
upon a better footing and thus to stop the intrusion of improper 
ministers on the part of patrons, the General Assembly, on May 
3lst, 1834, passed the Veto Act, which empowered a majority of 
male heads of families, being communicants, to exercise a veto on 
the appointment, and even without assigning a reason for their 
objection. 

It is here to be observed that such a rule, constituting new terms 
on which a person might be admitted to a benefice, was nothing short 
of changing the conditions on which the Church held the disposal of 
her endowments. Was it competent in her, by her own mere will, to 
take such a step? She was established (in other words, allowed to 
have the power of admitting her members to the ancient ecclesiastical 
endowments) by Act of Parliament, and the substance of the estab- 
lishing Act constituted the rules she had to observe in the disposal 
of this property. It gave her no discretion to alter them. * 
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Was it then by reason of her being an established Church that 
she was thus fettered? Let us suppose an unestablished body 
wanting to do a similar thing, and alter the conditions of disposing 
to its ministers the use of certain fabrics held by it on trust-deeds, 
in other words, wanting to change the terms of the trust. Clearly 
such a transaction required the permission of the civil power. If, 
for instance, the terms of the trust had become from lapse of time 
inoperative or illegal, the Court of Chancery could revise them in 
conformity with the original intention; but if the change was 
desired on other grounds, an Act of Parliament would be neces- 
sary. As an illustration of the latter we may refer to ‘The Primi- 
tive Wesleyan Methodist Society of Ireland Act’ (384 & 35 Vict. 
chap. 40). A Church certainly could not, at its own discretion, set 
aside the letter of its title-deeds. In such a matter an established 
Church is under no special restraint, the act or general law under 
which it is established being to her what trust-deeds are to an 
unestablished Church, the title to the property she holds. Not as 
an established Church then, but simply as a property-holding 
body, the Kirk ran great risk in the Veto Law, and some of 
her members distinctly foresaw that her competency to enact it 
might be challenged. (‘Life of Dr. Chalmers,’ 1851, vol. ili. 
pp. 352-3.) 

The challenge soon came from the parish of Auchterarder, where 
a presentee was vetoed by the people, and his admission in conse- 
quence disallowed by the Presbytery. The supreme civil tribunal in 
Scotland, the Court of Session, was appealed to, which pronounced 
(March 8th, 1838) that the Presbytery had acted illegally, that the 
statutes knew of no such disqualification of a presentee as the veto 
of the majority of male heads of families being communicants ; in 
other words, that the Veto Law of the Church was contrary to the 
law of the land. The case was carried to the House of Lords as the 
highest court of appeal, and on May 2nd and 38rd, 1839, Lords 
Brougham and Cottenham confirmed the sentence of the Court of 
Session; settling another point too by their judgment, that by 
statute a presentee could be objected to for disqualification only on 
three points, literature, life, and manner, and that a veto without 
reasons was invalid. The civil courts thus disallowed precisely 
what the Veto Law of the Church desired to establish. It is here 
worth noticing that the Crown, in exercising its patronage rights, 
acknowledged the Veto Law prior to the Lords’ decision. It was 
unwittingly therefore supporting a Church supremacy which was all 
the while illegal. This is strikingly parallel with what we observed 
in the O’Keefe case as to the State authorities supporting the 
Papal supremacy, and it may be considered in connection with our 
remarks there. 

Other similar cases now came on for decision, and the conflict 
between the civil authority and the Church was confirmed. It was 
intensified by another peculiarity of the Kirk, that not only might a 
person be presented to a living before being invested with holy orders, 
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but also that ordination carried admission to the benefice. (‘ Life of Dr. 
Chalmers,’ iv. 110.) It is well known how different it is in the sister 
Established Church, where, in ordination, the bishop has an absolute 
discretion and no civil claim can enter. The Scottish practice was 
one well calculated to stimulate encroachment on one side or the 
other ; and according to the spirit of the age, the ecclesiastical power 
which confers the spiritual office might control the patron, or the 
civil court, which looks at everything in the light of property, might 
dictate in the matter of ordination. 

hick grew the contest, which soon bristled with “cases.” Pres- 
byteries were ordered by the General Assembly to one course, and by 
the Court of Session to another; one Presbytery was summoned in 
a body into court, reprimanded and menaced with imprisonment ; 
another acted in defiance of the Veto Law; the General Assembly 
sent down suspensions, and passed depositions on refractory Pres- 
byteries, while the Court of Session laid interdicts on the celebration 
of divine service, and even left one at the door of the Assembly 
itself: a Presbytery was sued for 16,0007. damages, and the civil 
court decided that the action was relevant. The invariable success 
which attended the application of the Court of Session when the 
Veto Law was involved, gradually led to solicitation for their inter- 
position in other cases, and thus the administration of church dis- 
cipline, even for the correction of immoral ministers, was controlled 
from without, till the whole Church of Scotland presented an 
insufferable scene of anarchy and disorder. 

The Church sought to extricate herself by an appeal to the legis- 
lature, and all those anxious conferences with leading statesmen in 
London detailed in Chalmers’s ‘ Life’ reveal plainly enough the 
readiness of Kirk divines to accept through an Act of Parliament 
what they found they could not obtain by Act of Assembly. Her 
friends in parliament tried to promote healing measures; but 
the Assembly would accept of none which disallowed the main 
principle of the veto—a rejection of the presentee by the people 
without assigning reasons—and this no public man could be induced 
to sanction. 

Matters came to a point when the General Assembly by a majority 
of votes agreed (Noy. 24, 1842) upon a manifesto, which they named 
a Claim of Right, embodying their whole case—their grievances and 
their demands. In this their supreme effort they resolved to stand 
only upon first principles ; and putting out of sight the particular 
measure of the veto, which had led off the controversy, they claimed 
the inherent right of a Church of Christ to make laws for her own 
government, and for the regulation of her pastoral charges unfettered 
by the civil courts of the State. They would submit to the sacrifice 
of the emoluments of a benefice in any case where the church law 
clashed with the interpretation of statute by the civil court, without 
however promising acquiescence in the justice and legality of such 
deprivations; but the unfettered exercise of church authority by 
church officers in matters spiritual they were determined to have as 
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of indefeasible right. This was in truth the grand issue — the 
‘spiritual independence of the Church. 

The issue is worthy our deepest attention. They were asking for 
unlimited spiritual authority—an authority strictly spiritual in kind, 
but as to extent unbounded by the civil courts; whereas they ought 
to have asked for an independent spiritual authority circumscribed 
within certain limits, those limits to be strictly specified. For as a 
property-holding body they could never reconcile the former position, 
interpret it as they might, with the sovereign supremacy of law. 
Thus for example, they would claim to declare absolutely which 
man should be the true pastor of a certain parish, and if the civil 
court found them thus in opposition to statute, they would yield 
ap the parochial endowments. Yet by this very sacrifice of tem- 
poralities while keeping in their man, they were proclaiming law 
to be both for them and against them; and as a Church could never 
acknowledge itself breaking God’s law, they would, by the means of 
the situation, be asserting that their law was the divine and the 
civil law only a human one to be submitted to under protest. How 
could the legislature be asked to sanction that by statute ? Again: 
they were willing to sacrifice (under this implied protest) the 
parochial endowments. But was not the church fabric, in which 
their man would have to minister, a part of the endowment? How 
could the civil law deal with forfeiture in that fashion? Once 
more: the very essence of an Established Church is to preserve the 
connection of endowments with pastoral duties; how could the law 
be asked to punish a faulty person (either the unworthy presentee or 
the erring patron who presented him) by allowing him the emolu- 
ments rather than the duties ?—for such was the destination of the 
emoluments in such cases (‘ Life of Chalmers,’ iv., 92, 95, 108.). 
Or how could the law be asked to make it the interest of a patron to 
make unacceptable appointments, that the fruits of the benefice 
might revert to him? For the good of the nation the law estab- 
dishes the Church: how can the nation be asked to disestablish any 
ne portion of it, which might indeed issue in disestablishment in 
detail ? 

These excellent men were, without a doubt, striving in the up- 
rightness and simplicity of their hearts; but for all that, statesmen 
will not and should not overlook such cautions as Hallam suggests 
an his chapter on the Ecclesiastical Power:—“ It ought always to 
be remembered that Heclesiastical and not merely Papal encroach- 
ments are what civil governments and the laity in general have had 
to resist, a point which some very zealous opposers of Rome have 
been willing to keep out of sight. The latter arose out of the former, 
and perhaps were in some respects less objectionable. But the true 
enemy is what is called High Church principles, be they maintained 
by a pope, a bishop, or a presbyter.” (‘ Middle Ages,’ ii. 55.) 

The manifesto was transmitted to the Queen’s Government, and 
elicited an unfavourable reply. On the 7th of March, 1843, a 
waotion in the House of Commons to consider the grievances of 
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which the Church of Scotland complained was rejected after a 
debate by a large majority; and when the General Assembly next 
met, on the 18th of May, the adherents of the principle of the 
Claim of Rights withdrew themselves and constituted the Free 
Church, which proceeding they legally ratified on the 23rd, by sub- 
scribing an “ Act of Separation and Deed of Demission.” 

The study of this most important controversy is a good field for 
examining that definition of an Established Church which is some- 
times advanced, namely that it is a Churth whose laws are inco 
rated with the laws of the land. Now the Veto Law of the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland was pronounced by supreme authority 
to be not the law of the land, and contrary to it. Nor was the 
Church ever obliged by any express sentence of the civil power to 
conform herself in the matter of this law with the law of the land. 
She might continue it on her statute book, or erase it, at her discre- 
tion. The grand point was that she could not enforce it. To erase 
it was doubtiess her wisest course ; and so, as a matter of fact, she 
did, immediately after the disruption, when all the proceedings that 
depended upon the hapless law fell at once to the ground. But 
other courses were theoretically possible. Had she chosen she might 
have carried on the contest with the Court of Session; or, without 
repealing the law, have allowed it to become a dead letter, without 
in either case thereby forfeiting her position as an Established 
Church. She may, it is conceivable, to this day, while continuing 
established, have obsolete laws in her statute book that a rigorous 
interpretation would pronounce contrary to the laws of the land. 

If we look to the Church of England we find a difference in this 
respect, arising simply from a difference in her rules of proceeding. 
Any law that she makes, to be really her law, becomes (if we rightly 
understand this somewhat abstruse point) the law of the land by 
the very mode of its genesis. From the first stage to the last it 
requires the royal assent, and at the end it carries no penalty unless 
ratified by Act of Parliament. We suspect that it is from general- 
ising from this single example of an established church in England 
that the definition now under consideration has gained currency. 

Once more, let-us suppose an unestablished communion to receive, 
as is common in America, an incorporation by permission of the 
laws of the realm. Suppose this corporation empowered by law, as 
our railway companies are, to make their own bye-laws, subject to: 
certain conditions. Those bye-laws would be recognised by a magis- 
trate, and thus it could fairly be said that the laws of that 
communion were the laws of the land. 

An established church therefore may, or it may not, and an 
SHieriers church could, have its laws incorporated with the law 
of the land. 


43 (p. 75). The biographer of Dr. Chalmers also remarks :—“ The 
English Church was created by afiat of themonarch. The reformed 
doctrine had but little prevalence and power among the people when 
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Henry VIII., by an act of royal authority, abolished the Papal juris- 
diction and substituted his own in its stead. From that period 
till the present time the reigning monarch has been the Head of the 
English Church—a dogma which finds one of its embodiments in the 
fact that in all matters, even as to doctrine and discipline, there lies 
an appeal from the ecclesiastical to the civil courts.—(‘ Life of 
Dr. Chalmers,’ iv., 175.) 


44 (p. 73). The late Professor J. J. Blunt, of Cambridge (‘ Refor- 
mation,’ p. 303). Probably the language was suggested by Hallam’s 
observation, which is much more cautiously worded, and in fact 
places the point in a correct view. “The two statutes enacted in 
the first year of Elizabeth, commonly called the Acts of Su- 
premacy and Uniformity, are the main links of the Anglican Church 
with the temporal constitution, and establish the subordination and 
dependency of the former ; the first abrogating all jurisdiction and 
legislative power of ecclesiastical rulers, except under the authority 
of the Crown, and the second prohibiting all change of rites and 
discipline without the approbation of Parliament.’—(‘ Const. Hist. 
of Eng.,’ ch.iv.) 1tis commonly said that the legislation of the Re- 
formation period gave to the sovereign what it took from the pope, 
making in fact a pope of the sovereign. This isa mistake. For 
sovereign substitute daw, and that would be pretty near the truth. 


45 (p. 76). Modern legislation will furnish sufficient hints of the 
process by which private endowments are liable to become in course 
of time “ public ” and “national” property—at all events in popular 
estimation. No one will question the private origin of the numerous 
grammar school foundations, such as Harrow, Rugby, and others, 
and of most of the colleges at the universities ; the royal founda- 
tions we leave out of view. Yet the Public Schools Act has come to 
dispose of them almost as though they had been built out of the 
public revenue. Parochial charities have been treated in the same 
way. The practice appears to be that, when private endowments are 
collectively on a national scale of magnitude and of wide-spread 
influence, Parliament takes them in hand (almost seizes them in 
short), and treats them jnst as if they were national property. The 
motive is, for the most part, so entirely with a view to the public 
good, and the advantage of the interference is in many respects so 
manifest, that easy acquiescence is obtained. The late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, on one occasion displayed in one short 
sentence the whole process, when speaking of the denominational 
schools for the poor (assuredly founded by private and very recent 
enterprise) coming under the Education Act :—“ They are made now 
for the first time what are called public elementary schools. They 
have found their place in the statute book, and are liable, like any other 
public institution, to be dealt with at the pleasure of the legislature.”— 
(Speech at the Halifax Mechanics’ Institute, December 4th, 1871. 
Daily Telegraph, December 5th.) 
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46 (p. 78). The Quarterly Reviewer thus puts the case between 
the two methods of supporting religious worship :—“ One is to take 
advantage of periods during which religious zeal is running high to 
provide, by means of permanent endowments, against the effect of its 
inevitable ebb, and so in the end to Jean for support on the gifts of 
the dead; the other is to draw it—it might almost be said to extort 
it—by sheer importunity from the living. The various religious 
bodies avail themselves of one or other of these systems of sus- 
tenance, according to their circumstances. Those that are of some 
antiquity are generally able to lean to a great extent upon endow- 
ments. The newer sects, on the other hand, are compelled to 
content themselves with indefatigable begging.”—-(July, 1865, p. 
195.) 


47 (p. 82). Tithes.—Sharon Turner, Palgrave, Blackstone, Selden, 
Toulmin Smith (the last a learned Nonconformist lawyer), speak of 
the voluntary origin of tithes without hesitation. The “ Eclectic 
Review” (Nonconformist) for February, 1832, freely acknowledged 
the same thing :—‘ An endowed Church may or may not be allied 
to the State by exclusive privileges. Were the political alliance 
between the Church and the State in this country dissolved, the 
right of the Church to retain all its endowments would remain the 
same, including among its endowments the tithes themselves. That 
is to say, it would have all the legal right that a public corporation 
can have to retain the revenues bequeathed to it. .... The pro- 
perty of the Goldsmiths’ or the Drapers’ Company, that of Dulwich 
College, that of Guy’s Hospital, that of the Wesleyan Conference, or 
of any dissenting academy, is as sacred, neither more nor less, as 
the tithes or other revenues of the Church.... . It is, however, 
equally fallacious to talk of the Church property as being vested in the 
legislature. .... The tithes are no more vested in the legislature 
than are the Irish estates of a London company, or the endowments 
of our dissenting academies and meeting-houses. The manner in 
which the abolition of tithes by a simple Act of Parliament is some- 
times spoken of, as a thing quite feasible, legal, and desirable, might 
have suited a French Constituent Assembly,” pp. 128, 129. Sir. 
Roundell Palmer in the House of Commons (March 22, 1869), said :— 
“Tithe rent-charge was never a State or public or national property in 
any true sense whatever.” A valuable work just issued, entitled 
‘Church and Dissent,’ by a member of the Carlton (Longmans, 
1873), has an able chapter on the Origin and History of Church Pro- 
perty. The author writes :—“I would ask my readers whether, on 
a fair and candid consideration of the broad general facts, they must 
not conclude that tithes were either granted once for all, or paid 


voluntarily for such a time as caused them to grow into a prescriptive 
right” (p. 21). 


_ 48 (p. 83). This is abundantly illustrated by the practice of modern 
times. Colonial governments do all in their power to foster. the 
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civilising agency of religion, and make liberal grants to various 
denominations of Christians, who, amid the difficulties of colonising, 
are unable to support the expenses of public worship and the ministry 
of the Gospel. ‘The parallel might, indeed, suggest that after all the 
early grants were most likely to have been public and governmental ; 
but a very slight consideration would dissipate such a notion. A 
modern colonial government is the proprietor of vast unoccupied 
lands, to which it is only too glad to attract as many respectable 
settlers as possible. England, in the days of its early Christianity, 
was totally unlike this. Every acre was already in some owner’s 
hand. The king was but a proprietor, like the rest of his lords, and 
could promote the erection and endowment of churches and the 
payment of ministers only by influencing his brother landowners 
and setting the example on his own estates. 


49 (p. 84). The 22nd clause of the Irish Church Act runs :—“ If 
at any time it be shown to the satisfaction of Her Majesty that the 
bishops, clergy, and laity of the said Church in Ireland, or the persons 
who for the time beine may succeed to the exercise and discharge of the 
episcopal functions of such bishops, and the clergy and laity in com- 
munion with such persons, have appointed any persons or body to 
represent the said Church, and to hold property for any of the uses 
or purposes thereof, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, by charter, to 
incorporate such body, with power, notwithstanding the statutes of 
mortmain, to hold lands to such extent asis in this Act provided, but 
not further, or otherwise.” The Church of Ireland accordingly, 
assembled in General Convention (1870), selected certain of her 
members and submitted their names to the Queen; her Majesty 
was satisfied with them, and of her especial grace and mere motion 
incorporated them by charter (dated Oct. 15th, 1870) by the title of 
The Representative Church Body. The document enters minutely 
into the rules under which the Church Body is to be perpetuated, 
and declares it to stand in certain specified relations with a certain 
other body, a General Synod, which it recognises as the organ by 
which the Church governs itself. This then indicates how the 
Church of Ireland is recognised, and more than recognised, by the 
sovereign, and proves that she is still in some degree at least “ con- 
nected with the State.” The charter will be found in the volume 
entitled ‘The Constitution of the Church of Ireland,’ Dublin, 1870. 

Governments are called upon every now and then to determine the 
true succession of a religious community, and their embarrassment 
jn this necessity varies with circumstances. ‘Thus, the Irench Hsta- 
blished Reformed Church, being without property of its own, and 
existing as a pensioner of the State, which pays the ministers, builds 
and repairs the churches, is hardly so much an entire church as a 
collection of several, and is not to be recognised by any legal formu- 
laries or bond of unity. The Government therefore has no diffi- 
culty ; and Pasteur Wheatcroft (see note 6) mentions an instance 
where a schism having occurred, and the question having arisen 
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which was the true Church and which the Dissenting, the Govern- 
ment acknowledged both. In Pennsylvania, the Government had to 
determine (in a property case) which was the true succession in the 
unestablished Presbyterian Church which had split asunder.— 
(Baird’s ‘ Religion of the United States, p. 281.) In New Jersey the 
Government had to decide (in a similar case) which of the two split- 
ting members, the “ Orthodox” or the “ Hicksites,” were the legiti- 
mate “Society of Friends” (ibid.). Very recently a difficult case 
occurred in Germany as to whether the “Old Catholics” were the 
Dissenters or the Church. The lower courts decided that they were 
separatists, but the Supreme Court of Appeal, in August, 1873, 
pronounced the contrary. 


50 (p. 86). Canon Bardsley, after appealing to State documents 
said :—“I beg it to be distinctly observed that the Church is called 
the Church of England, and I boldly assert that there is not one 
single State document in which she ever relinquishes her national 
title, and is called the Church of Rome. For hundreds of years before 
the Reformation she is invariably called the Church of England. I 
lay emphasis upon this because writers and speakers at the present 
moment are telling us in every part of the kingdom that the Church 
of England was the product of the Reformation, and that she is the 
child of the 16th century.” Noy. 1871. 


51 (p. 88). Doctrinal Innovations.— Thus, on “Transubstantiation 
and Auricular Confession,” Mosheim writes: “In the Fourth, and 
very full, Council of the Lateran, A.D. 1215, Innocent III., a most 
imperious pontiff, without asking the opinion of any one, published 
seventy decrees, in which, besides other enactments calculated to 
increase the power of the pontiffs, and to give importance to the 
clergy, he widened the religious system, by adding to it some new 
doctrines, or, as they are called, articles of faith. For whereas there 
had hitherto been different opinions respecting the manner in which 
Christ’s body and blood are present in the Eucharist, and no public 
decision had defined what must be held and taught on this point, 
Innocent pronounced that opinion to be the only true one which is 
now universal in the Romish Church, and he consecrated to it the 
hitherto unknown term Transubstantiation. He also required it to 
be held as an article of faith, that every one is bound by a positive 
divine ordinance to enumerate and confess his sins to a priest ; 
which, indeed, had before been the opinion of some doctors, but it 
was not the public belief of the Church ; for up to this time, although 
the confession of sins was held to be a duty, yet every one had been 
at liberty according to his pleasure either to confess them mentally 
to God alone, or orally to a priest also.”—‘ Eccles. Hist.’ book iii. 
cent. xiii. part ii. chap. iii The Fourth Lateran Council was the 
so-called T'welfth General Council. 

The Doctrine of Transubstantiation was confirmed by the Council 
of Trent. Massingberd writes: “In October, 1551, this-synod 
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proceeded to its most important business, in the absence of any 
representatives not only of the Protestant States but also of the 
Catholic Church in France. The only point relating to the Eucharist 
which they condescended to adjourn in deference to the wishes of 
the Protestants, until their ambassadors should arrive, was the 
question of the cup. Although it was admitted that ‘one can 
hardly express the manner of the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in 
the Eucharist,’ yet they determined that it is ‘fitly and properly 
called Transubstantiation” Thus was a fatal obstacle opposed to 
the reunion of Christendom, and a definition finally imposed upon 
the Roman Catholic Church which many of their own writers wished 
to avoid, and which the decrees of Innocent III. need not have 
obliged them to adopt. This decree was passed the year after the 
publication of Cranmer’s sentiments on the subject, and the year 
before the completion of the Articles of the Church of England.”— 
(‘ English Reformation,’ 3rd ed. p. 422.) 


52 (p. 89). We cannot help here thinking of the “ Old Catholics ” 
of Germany, who assnme that the late Vatican decree of Papal Infalli- 
bility created a new Church. Much as we sympathise with their 
cause and wish it well, we cannot agree with them in this. That 
decree created a new doctrine in the Roman Church but not a new 
Church. 


53 (p. 90). Against the notion that present Church revenue is the . 
produce of ancient endowments, we may here, in anticipation of a 
future note, refer to the fact that the Pre-Reformation endowments 
now yield (in round numbers) 2,000,000/. annually, and the Post- 
Reformation 2,250,000, whereas 5,500,000/. are raised in annual 
contributions. A chapter in ‘Church and Dissent’ goes into the 
figures of church progress since 1835, and any one perusing them 
will feel convinced that Dr. Massingham does not exaggerate when 
he states that during the last fifty years the members of the Church 
of England have voluntarily given twenty-five millions towards 
churches, thirty millions towards endowment for the clergy, fifteen 
millions towards schools, five millions towards parsonages, besides 
supporting local charities innumerable. This is how the ancient 
patrimony of the Church of England ‘fructuates!” ‘The “Member 
of the Carlton” may well express his astonishment to hear that 
endowments have crippled her energies, and that “ the giant volun- 
taryism would draw her car along” would she but dispense with the 
puny “aid of the State.” 


54 (p. 94). We must bear in mind that at that period the House 
of Lords was the most potent branch of the legislature, and that the 
spiritual peers were a numerous and most influential proportion of 
its members. 


55 (p. 102). Wyclif was tried before papal delegates appointed by 
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a bull. His doctrines were pronounced by this Court “repugnant to the 
determinations of the Church,” “condemned by the Church and 
repugnant to its determinations.’—‘ Lewis’s Life of Wyclif, pp. 
107, 110, 111. Only the sentence is given; there is nothing like 
a modern “judgment” that we have been so familiar with of late 
years, where point by point is rigorously brought to the test of 
authorised standards. 


56 (p. 104). Bishop Wilberforce, at the great Church and State 
Meeting in St. James’s Hall, May 6, 1868, quoted “an eminent Noncon- 
formist” as addressing these words to his own people: “ You don’t 
know what we all owe to the common position of the Church of 
England as holding the peace amidst all the conflicting elements of 
the religious opinion in this country.” See also note 72. 


57 (p. 108). The late Rev. James Gibson, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Church History in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. In 1833, when the current was running so strong 
against established churches, he published a small work entitled 
‘The Principle of Voluntary Churches, and not the Principle of an 
Establishment, proved to be the real origin of Romish and Priestly 
Domination.’ One of the most plausible arguments against estab- 
lished churches was at that time, as it is with many still, the bold 
allegation that the Church of Christ was pure till the time of 
Constantine, and that after his establishment of the Church she 
gradually sank into corruption. This view had been recently popu- 
larised in Scotland by Dr. Ralph Wardlaw in his ‘Sermon on Civil 
Establishments of Christianity’ (1882). Mr. Gibson went thoroughly 
into this question, with an appeal to Church history; and not with- 
out effect ; for Dr. John Pye Smith, in his sermon published in 
1834, ‘On the Necessity of Religion to the well-being of a Nation,’ 
speaks (in the Appendix) of the Constantinian Church in terms 
entirely agreeing with Mr, Gibson’s view, and grounds upon this 
some very candid cautions to his Nonconformist brethren in their 
crusade against the Church of England. Both Dr. Wardlaw’s 
sermon and Dr. Pye Smith’s appendix (the latter under the title of 
‘The Duty of the Civil Magistrate with respect to the Christian 
Religion’) were reprinted by the Liberation Society, and form a 
portion of their ‘Standard Essays on State Churches’ (1867). 

In 1872 Professor Gibson’s volume also was re-edited by the Rey. 
James McNaught of Glasgow, and bears a recommendation from a 
strong list of Free-Church ministers. 


58 (p. 109). Political Nonconformity—The Rev. R. W. Dale, 
Independent minister of Birmingham, in a lecture delivered in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, November 21st, 1871, dwelt at some 
length on the moral right of Nonconformists to exercise their poli- 
tical privileges as citizens, and for this no one could possibly blame 
them. He also expressed himself towards members of the Church 
of England in the most friendly terms, which merit their eordial 
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recognition ; but we think that the following extract from his 
speech (reported in the Nonconformist of Nov. 29) fairly illustrates 
the remarks of the text :—‘‘ We have hitherto been content to accept 
a subordinate place in the Liberal party;” . . . but “the time 
has come for taking a new course. So long as we saw that the 
whole course of public events was moving, however slowly, towards 
the end that we desire, we . . . could hold themselves bound by 
the political ties which united us with the Liberal party ; but as 
soon as that very party, or at least its leaders, in the House of 
Commons, entered upon a policy directly adverse to our ultimate 
object, these ties were loosened. At the present moment it seems 
probable that we shall be driven into open hostility, and compelled 
to form a separate and independent party in the state.” 

Mr. E. Baines, M.P., December 19th, 1871 :—“TI shall not speculate 
either on the action of Government or of the Nonconformists during 
the coming session . . . . I think it would be a false policy on the 
part of Liberals or of Nonconformists so to act as to break up the 
ministry of their party. On the other hand, the ministry cannot 
afford to alienate the Nonconformists if any just and statesmanlike 
step would conciliate them.”—Daily News, December 20th. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P., referring to the Nonconformist 
Revolt, said :—‘‘ The Nonconformists may drive me and others like 
me from Parliament ; they may drive the present Government from 
office .... ”—Speech at Sandwich, January 26th, 1872.—Daily 
Telegraph, January 27th. 

Mr. Winterbotham, at Stroud (Jan. 30, 1872), said—“ Then they 
threaten to secede from the Liberal party. .... They could 
destroy the Liberal party; they could prevent any Liberal govern- 
ment coming in or remaining in power.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 31st. 


59 (p. 116). Humiliations of the “ Voluntary” Ministry.—We trust 
that in these remarks we have not urged our point offensively, as 
though we meant that religion owed its respectability to the civil 
status of the clergy. Our real meaning willnot, we hope, be misappre- 
hended. We must quote the following observations in our vindication, 
in case of blame. A Nonconformist in the Zimes (Feb. 5, 1872) 
wrote :—‘I am firmly of opinion that the decorum of religious 
worship, the freedom of religious thought, and the public respect for 
religion are all favoured by the existence of the Establishment.” 

The Quarterly Reviewer, speaking of the higher classes of society, 
strikingly remarks :—“ It would not be easy to estimate the degree 
in which, in that rank of society, the presence of the clerical son or 
brother, or even equal, tends to keep out evil and to bring in good. 
The whole tone of white society in our West India islands was, we 
are told, in a short time altered by the sending out of bishops who 
took an equal social standing with the highest members of the com- 
munity. The real object of maintaining the equal place of the 
mitre with the coronet is not thereby to exalt the spiritualty but to 
leaven the temporalty.”—(Quarterly Feview, July, 1867, p. 227.) 
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Dr. Doyle, an excellent Irish Roman Catholic bishop, who died 
in 1834, observed: “As a clergyman, I feel sensibly the evils which 
arise from a kind of eleemosynary support; it was one of the mo- 
tives which disposed me, at an early period, to prefer a collegiate to 
a missionary life; and to the present hour it is one which deeply 
weighs upon my mind; it is one of the many misfortunes of my 
native land, which often cause me in silence and solitude to wish I 
were banished from her shores and restored to that exile in which I 
spent my youth.”—(Fitzpatrick’s ‘ Life of Dr. Doyle, vol. i. p. 12.) 

Dr. Ball, M.P.: “I believe that in all churches the class of per- 
sons entering the ministry will deteriorate the moment they are 
placed in a position which obliges a subserviency of thought and 
often arts and practices, which an eminent French writer cha- 
racterises as a system of ecclesiastical mendicancy.”—(Irish Church 
Debate, March 19, 1869.—Hansard.) 

A committee of a Unitarian society in America appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject of ministerial salaries drew up a report, in 
which occurs the following passage: “The present low salaries paid 
to the clergy of all denominations in New England not only sub- 
ject ministers to social suffering and lessen their respectability in 
the eyes of the world, but moreover rob them of their due mental 
independence, and greatly abridge their professional usefulness.”— 
(Dr. Belcher’s ‘ Religious Denominations’ in U. 8., 1857, pp. 983—6.) 

Dr. Begg, one of the founders of the Free Church of Scotland, in 
his preface to a pamphlet written by Dr. M‘Naught, wrote thus: 
“The actual state of things is gradually threatening us with two 
of the greatest mischicfs that can befall a people—a famine of the 
Word in certain districts and the multiplication of an unhappy class 
of starving, cowardly, and incompetent ministers ; men who are the 
slaves of their fellow-men, and dare not boldly speak the truth, or 
act with manly independence. By all means let us have the full 
experience of the Free Church proclaimed—the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.’—(Quoted by the Duke of Rut- 
land in the Irish Church Debate, June 14th, 1869.—Hansard.) 

The Christian World, a Dissenting Newspaper, contains a letter by 
Inquirer (September, 1871), on the subject of payment of minis- 
ters: “ Lord Russell’s historic taunt, that the Dissenting minister 
must preach to please, and please in order to live, is constantly re- 
ceiving confirmation. One of the most formidable objections in 
the minds of conscientious clergymen as they revolve the question 
of future Free-Churchism, is the subservient and dependent con- 
dition of so-called Independent ministers.” 

What wonder is it that the Nonconformist ministry gains so few 
recruits from the wealthier bourgeoisie in comparison with the cotton- 
spinning and cloth-weaving interests; that their colleges receive 
only humbler students, who in point of attainments should rather be 
at school, who meet their professors without number or enthusiasm, 
and are dismissed by them ere they have become even tolerable 
scholars, to form the sixty per cent. of dissenting pastors that alone - 
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receive collegiate training of any sort? (See an account in the 
Nonconformist of Nov. 1, 1871, of papers then recently read at the 
autumnal meetings of the Congregational Unions at Swansea and 
Northampton, by Dr. Allon, Dr. Green, and Mr. Thomas of Bristol. 
A like melancholy report of ebb and decay in Wales was made in 
September, 1873, at the Carnarvon meeting of the Welsh Congrega- 
tional Union, by Mr. Morris, of Brecon Congregational College. See 
the ‘ National Church’ for October, 1873.) 


60 (p. 120). The Education Commissioners (1861) observe in their 
Report to the effect that almost all the schools in the rural districts 
belong to the Church of England; the burden of supporting them falls 
principally on the clergy ; “and besides all the begging from friends 
and neighbours, the proportion of clerical subscriptions is ten guineas 
per head as against five guineas from the landowners (pp. 77, 78). 

The Rey. E. R. Gleig wrote thus in 1869:—“‘This I know of 
England, that if there be any truthfulness and refinement in her 
national character, she owes these things far more to the humanising 
influence of her Established Church than to all the laws that 
Parliament ever passed or all the zeal of the magistracy in enforcing 
them. Put out the light that shines from the Rectory window, and 
in countless districts there will be both moral and intellectual dark- 
ness. ‘Take away from the Rector his constitutional place in society, 
the legal recognition of his status, not only as the teacher of God’s 
truth to the people, but as the centre round which the whole ma- 
chinery of the parish works, and you will soon find that the main 
spring of the watch is gone. Education will fade away, charity will 
grow cold, the link that connects high and low, rich and poor, will 
be broken. ”—(Letter to the Standard, March 31st, 1869.) 


61 (p. 122). In 1868—69—70 commissioners were appointed to in- 
quire into the condition of the rural districts. ‘To show what might 
be expected to become of these districts if residence of ministers of 
religion were the exception and not the rule, the report contains 
frequent instances of a deplorable state of things, which it usually 
attributes to there never having been a resident clergyman. 


62 (p. 125). The Protestant Succession of the Crown.—Kdmund 
Burke wrote: “It is not a fundamental part of the settlement at the 
Revolution that the State should be protestant, without any quali- 
fication of that term . . . . Our predecessors in legislation 
were not so irrational (not to say impious) as to form an operose 
ecclesiastical establishment, and even to render the State itself in 
some degree subservient to it, when their religion (if such it might 
be called) was nothing but a mere negation of some other : 
The king is bound by law, as clearly specified in several Acts of 
Parliament, to be in communion with the Church of Engiand 

The king may inherit the crown as a Protestant, but he 
cannot hold it, according to law, without being a Protestant of the 
Church of England.’—(Letters to Sir Hercules Langrishe, 1792.) 
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63 (p. 134). In the diocese of Lincoln the hospital collections for 
the year had been 1033/. 18s. 2d. in the churches, and 113/. 9s. 5d. 
for all the other places of religious worship. (Bishop of Lincoln’s 
‘Charge, 1873.) In Birmingham the proportion in 1872 was sixty- 
one per cent. Other instances are given in ‘Church and Dissent,’ 
p. 256.) In London the churches collected 17,8377. out of 25,5111, 
or nearly 70 per cent. (‘National Church, August, 1873.) 


64 (p. 149). Probably he was describing the distant effect in the 
landscape, for the ‘London Parson,’ an equally friendly observer, 
remarks :—‘ Look at the little wooden church in every village. See 
how the spire or tower, staring with paint and zsthetically as ugly as 
possible, shows itself in a new settlement.” Though this author 
cannot call these fabrics beautiful, he does full justice to the 
religious energy of the American working classes spread over the 
country, who (all honour to them !) build what and as they can. 


65 (p. 155). “ There never was a time when our clergy as a 
body were for their numbers as thoroughly efficient as they are now. 
There is a far higher standard both of personal life and of official 
labour than was ever common heretofore. Any marked lack of zeal, 
piety, laboriousness, and intelligence, are the exceptions and not the 
rule.”—(Quarlerly Review, July, 1867, p. 229.) 

“ Never were the clergy more earnest, and never as a class more 
enlightened, than now. The very troubles of the age attest it. The 
questions which are vexing the Church, on the one hand, as to what 
appears to us the trivialities of external ceremonialism, and as to the 
all-important verities of doctrine on the other, alike bear witness to 
the intense earnestness both of the clergy and of the laity whom they 
influence. ‘The old sluggard slumberers of the last generation, with 
their strong port, large pluralities, closed volumes, and neglected 
parishes, are nowhere. For good or for evil, all are awake: all are 
hard at work: all are labouring for progress.”—(Zbid. p. 243.) 


66 (p. 156). Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., in the course of an address 
upon the education question, December 19th, 1871, said :—‘“ As the 
Church schools have received four-fifths of the education grants for . 
twenty-four years, they have received much more than their share. If 
it should still be pleaded that the friends of the Establishment have 
fairly earned the Government aid by their own subscriptions, the 
Nonconformists have a double answer : first, that, as the poorer half 
of the community, they are better entitled to help than the richer 
half; and, second, that the Church has its clergy supported by vast 
national endowments, whilst the Nonconformists have to support 
their own ministers and build and maintain chapels out of their own 
pockets, and have, therefore, less to spare for schools.” (Daily News, 
December 20th.) Here is a powerful though unconscious argument 
for an Established Church, and its “ fructuating patrimony.” 


67 (p. 158). The late Dr. John Pye Smith thus wrote just. forty 
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years ago, and surely we may hope the Church of England has not 
fallen off since then. The italics and capitals are his :—“ Those 
whom God honours let us delight to honour. I must profess my 
opinion that the ¢nerease of VITAL PInTy in the Established Church 
within the last thirty or forty years has been proportionately, and 
comparing the measure of advantages, greater than among us. In 
this ‘ we rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’ Mr, James writes from the 
heart, of ‘the great and delightful increase of truly pious and 
devoted men that are now labouring in the Church of England.’ ” 
The excellent author believed this happy result was owing partly, 
through God’s mercy, to the salutary reaction which the Dissenters 
called forth in the Church, and in a beautiful spirit disclaims all 
jealousy and envy towards the Church on this account, while still 
staunch, we must admit, to his principles as a Nonconformist.— 
(Sermon, Feb. 6, 1834, on ‘The Necessity of Religion to the Well- 
being of a Nation,’ preached before the Monthly Association of 
Congregational Churches and Pastors. Appendix, p. 42.) 

** Notwithstanding all that has been said, and truly said, of the 
irreconcilable nature of the differences which divide her, never has 
the Church of England shown such signs of healthy vitality as 
‘viewed from without; never has her general popularity been so 
great, never has she earned so much of respect fiom adversaries or 
more enthusiastic attachment on the part of friends.”—(Pall Mall 
Gazetle, June 26, 1872, p. 10.) 


68 (p. 159). The Balance Sheet of the Church of England.—Under 
this title the following statement was issued by the Yorkshire Union 
of.Church Institutes, in the month of March, 1872, and has since 
been frequently reprinted :— 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RECEIPTS. 


EnpowMeEnts. £ ak # 8. a. 
Tithes and Rental of Lands. - 1,949,204 14 0 
Tithes, Rental of Lands, and Interest of 
Money Investments, acquired for the 
maintenance of the Clergy since the 


Reformation . z a . pi acco ODIs 0. 40 
— — 4,200,255 14 0 
Srars Az. 
Parliamentary Grant for the Education of 
the Poor . et é ¢ : 3 : ; nO) 8509.0 Oma 
Voutuntary System. 
Parochial Collections and Subscriptions . 3,182,400 0 0 
Contributions to London Church Societies . 400,000 0 0 


Contributions to miscellaneous Church In- 
stitutions, other than Schools, and not 
included in Parochial Collections . 3 600,000 0 0 
Contributions in aid of Chureh Building 
and Restoration not included in Parochial 
Collections . i 7 ee 500,000 0 0 
School-payments of Parents . . 5 762,898 0 0 
——_—_—————._ 5, 445,298 0 0 


Total . 10,154,152 14 0 


= 2 Eee eee 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE CLERGY. 

I. Diocesan and Governmental Work. 
Nett Salaries of 2 Archbishops, 26 Bishops, 
and 70 Archdeacons : ‘ : 

Il. Cathedral Work. 

Nett Salaries of 30 Deans, 127 Canons, 120 
Minor Canons, 600 Singers, together 
with many Lay Officers and servants. 201,605 0 0 

Il. Parochial Work. 

Nett Salaries of 13,041 Rectors and Vicars 

and 5706 Curates . - 2 


138,556 0 0 


3,146,051 0 0 


3,486,212 0 0 
Taxes, &c., on the endowments of the 
Clergy, other than Income Tax, and those 
usually paid by occupiers. [See 1 & 2 

Vict. c. 106, §§ 8 & 10] < 

Epvucation oF THE Poor. 
Education of 2,044,406 Scholars in Church 

Schools, with Training Teachers, &. . : ‘ . . 3055573 19 ae 

MisceLLannovs. 
Church Institutions other than Schools. 

[See Low’s Handbook of Charities] . 1,000,000 
Relief of the Poor from Church Collections 400,000 
Foreign Missions : A 2 500,000 
Current Church Expenses - = : 352,000 
Church Building and Restoration . ae 650,000 


714,043 0 0 


ooooco 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


; —— 2,902,000 0 0 
Balance . : 3 5 < : ‘ 5 5 324 14 0 


Total . 10,154,152 14 0 


Bishop Harold Browne has observed (January 16, 1872) :—‘‘ The 
Church has been for twelve centuries doing God’s work in this land 
at a very far less expense than in any other country.”—(Church 
Defence Meeting at Bury St. Edmunds.—Standard, Jan. 18.) 

Dean Stanley, at the Church Reform meeting, February 15, 1872, 
said :—“I remember once hearing a venerable living statesman, 
whom I may call the patriarch of the Liberal party, say, ‘If the 
whole of the revenues of the Church of England were put into my 
hands for my disposal, I know of no better use to which I could 
apply them than that to which they have been already applied.’ ”— 
(Record, Feb. 19.) 

We cannot forbear adding a word in reference to episcopal in- 
comes, which are sometimes asserted to be extravagant. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that bishops require those means chiefly to 
keep up their state as barons of Parliament. Their great expen- 
diture is in their own dioceses and in the discharge of their proper 
duties; and materially to reduce their means would be a positive 
impoverishment. No one can doubt this who has paid the slightest 
attention to the activities, hospitalities, and charities of a modern 
diocesan. Hxplicit statements on this subject were made in Conyo- 
cation (February 6th, 1873) by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
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other prelates. We subjoin an example of disinterestedness as men- 
tioned in a recent charge of the Archdeacon of Winchester, and it 
may be placed beside an act that is still benefiting the diocese 
of Gloucester and Bristol through the munificence of the late 
Bishop Monk :—“It is well known that some years ago Bishop 
Sumner received from the Kcclesiastical Commissioners a capital 
sum of 13,000/, and an annuity of 2500/., in return for his not 
filling up a life in an ecclesiastical lease. These sums might have 
been appropriated to personal uses. Instead whereof, he placed 
them in trust for diocesan objects. As one of those trustees I am 
able now to state the sums which have been expended. The annuity 
ceased on his resignation of the see; but there was a balance in 
hand, and I have been signing cheques, with my co-trustees, the 
Chancellor of the Diocese and the Archdeacon of Surrey, ever and 
anon, until the sum dispensed has amounted to 81,2002. And this is 
not all, for it must be borne in mind that the late bishop, with that 
wise thrift which was peculiarly his own, gave the several portions in 
a way to obtain further benefactions, and thus, by offering these 
augmented sums conditionally to private persons, and subsequently 
to the Hcclesiastical Commissioners and other public sources, the 
original gift was often quadrupled. It is not too much to say that 
these 31,2007. elicited not less than 100,000/. for the purpose of 
augmenting poor livings, aiding in building parsonages and school- 
houses, and the like, in the diocese.” (Archdeacon Jacob’s ‘ Charge,’ 
1873, p. 8.) 

The lower ranks of the ministry are not put to shame by the 
upper. Speaking of the expenses of a beneficed clergyman on the 
score of sacrifice, the Quarterly Reviewer with perfect truth observes, 
—‘ How, under such difficulties, the English clergy live, bring up 
their children, give, as they do give, largely to all calls of charity, 
and still retain their position as members of the gentler classes 
of society, is at first sight a matter of marvel. We believe the true 
solution to be this, that as,a body they bring to their profession 
very far more than they receive from it.” (July, 1867, p. 226.) 


69 (p. 159). Tolerance of the Church of England.—The late Rev. 
Heury Green, M.A., of Knutsford, a Unitarian minister, wrote :— 
* Who have been and are the actual movers of the great and 
beneficial changes of the last forty years? Compared with 
what Dissenters have done, or indeed could do, the great 
triumphs have been perfected in and by the High Court of Imperial 
Parliament, where sometimes the members of the Church of England 
have numbered ten to one. Had there not been the true spirit 
of religious liberty in the hearts of those sons of England’s National 
and Hstablished Church, the whole empire would not and could not 
have entered upon such full measures of religious liberty and of 
religious equality as, according to the laws of the land, we now 
enjoy. 

t What then, in view of such a history as this, are the relations 

R 2 
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which should subsist between Dissenters and the Established Church 
of England? Again I answer, with the utmost conviction, rela- 
tions of unity, peace, and concord ; relations of mutual aC and 
kindliest charity. History, as I read it, proves that the Church of 
England, made up of its laity as well as its clergy, have not been, 
neither are. they, intolerant of other men’s rights and liberties ; and 
if we act even by that narrow rule of doing to others as they have 
done to us, we are bound in conscience and in truth to respect their 
rights whilst we maintain our own, and to tolerate their full and 
continued enjoyment of lands, revenues, and religious privileges. 
But we have a wider and more heavenly rule, to do to others as we 
would have others do to us, and should endeavour to act on that 
great principle of the Christian law. 

“Neither by voice nor by vote would I then countenance any can- 
didate for the House of Commons who is prepared either to abridge 
the religious liberties which the laws of the empire already secure, 
or to attack the rights and annul the just claims of the Established 
Church of England. Let us, then, resolve according to our power to 
uphold the Church, which is, I believe, the truest bulwark of national 
liberty, whether civil or religious. Never let us join those who, 
under the guise of liberation, would uproot the laws that have 
settled the ownership of property and destroy revenues which now 
conduce to the welfare of every parish within the entire realm of 
Great Britain. To adopt a different course would be, politically, a 
blunder, and politicians say a blunder is worse than a crime; it 
would be morally a robbery and a wrong, for we should take away, 
against the owner's will, that which is not ours; and socially a great 
injury to all throughout the land who live by their labour or their 
skill, for there is no church except the National Church which opens 
wide its gates without money and without price for all who enter in 
and worship God. I might speak of the comparative usefulness of 
the Church of England, and tell how their schools and charities and 
parish libraries are covering the whole land. I might add much 
respecting the rightful claims of the Church to the revenues which 
it possesses, and much respecting the real advantage to the people of 
the various grades and dignities of the Church, from the simple 
curate to the bishop who sits as a baron in Parliament, and sitting 
there, not by right of birth, but through selection from his fellow 
clergymen, often unites in honour the lowly born with princes of 
proudest ancestry. But I forbear; and end my lecture with this 
earnest advice,—Brethren ! whether Dissenters or Churchmen, in all 
your relations one with another be not as the Jews and the Samari- 
tans, but follow after peace, and the things whereby one may edify 
; el (‘ Three Lectures against Disestablishment.’ Manchester, 

871. 


70 (p. 163). Internal Discord.—The Rey. John Stoughton, D.D., 
remarks :—“ I am quite sure, from long experience, with considerable 
opportunities for observation, that unchecked divisibility is working 
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disastrously to the interests of religion. It creates rivalries. It pro- 
motesalienation. Itentailsfeebleness. It occasions the impoverishment 
of pastors. It wastes time and strength, which, husbanded and em- 
ployed in a large society might secure results the most beneficial. 

“ Moreover, partly through this practice, which proceeds upon a false 
or defective principle, but much more through forgetfulness or mis- 
apprehension of other principles, or most of all, through inconsistency 
between practice and principle—Congregationalists sometimes lay 
themselves open to blame. Isolation, sectarianism, and schism, are 
evils. ‘That independency alone, unguarded by other considerations 
which are as Divine as itself, has a tendency to produce such evils, 
none will deny.”—(‘ Ecclesia: Church Problems Considered, in a 
series of Essays,’ 1870, p. 44.) . 

Rey. J. Guinness Rogers :—“It has been a matter of complaint 
with some, that the recent meetings of the Congregational Union 
have been marked by a spirit so revolutionary that it seemed to pro- 
ceed on the idea that there is nothing in our principles and institu- 
tions which can be regarded as definitely settled, but that every 
thing is in a state of fusion, waiting to be cast into any new shape 
which men with Presbyterian, or Methodist, or Plymouth Brethren 
proclivities may desire to give it. Certainly, some of the severest 
censures which have been passed on Congregationalism have been 
heard in its own assemblies, and have come from some of its most 
zealous friends.” —(‘ Ecclesia,’ p. 474.) 

“‘ It is essential to the efficiency of any Church system, that it 
should unite a due regard to law and order with a jealous care for 
individual liberty. ... It is the common reproach against Con- 
gregationalism, that it has looked too much to the latter, and has 
suffered the rights of the individual to override the general interests 
of the community : that in its love of liberty it has been careless 
about the maintenance of law; and that in its dread of despotism, 
it has tolerated a disorder which has trenched very close upon 
anarchy. ‘These charges have been greatly exaggerated. ... At 
the same time, it is wise to consider whether it is not possible to 
remove, or at all events greatly to mitigate, the evils which have 
been complained of, and thus to secure the increased efficiency of 
the system itself”’—(Ibid. p. 522.) 

* Looking at the history of the Church in subsequent times, and 
at its condition divided into so many different sections to-day ; 
seeing how little suffices as a basis for sectarian separation ; how the 
slightest varieties of opinion as to polity, or even as to ritual, have 
been allowed to break up the external unity of the Church ; how 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians have often lost sight of their 
common faith in the fierceness of their disputation relative to Church 
Government; how Congregationalists have been divided into two 
separate communities by difference as to a mere rite—a difference 
which, under a dispensation of the Spirit, must surely be regarded 
as of very secondary importance ; how Presbyterians have consti- 
tuted rival communities on the ground of opposing theories as to 
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the relations of Church and State; and how those who arrogate to ~ 
themselves the title of ‘ Brethren,’ are subdivided into, I fear to say 
how many little sects ; it is strange to come back to the story of 
the first Churches.”—( bu. p. 503.) 

The Bey. Thomas Jones of Swansea, a Nonconformist, com- 
plaining té his brethren of denominational rivalries, remarks :— 
“ As soon as you have prepared a place to preach the Gospel in, say 
a country village in which there is no church, other parties hear, or 
think they hear, a mystic voice saying unto them, ‘Rise up and 
build;’ which thing they also do, and another many-windowed 
meeting-house is added to the classic structures of the little village 
nestling there in the embrace of the mountains And in the course 
of a few years another, and yet another, makes its appearance, grows 
up as if by magic, and in the end you have Joppa and Jerusalem, 
Bethany and Bethabara brought together on the same spot ; and 
one more vigorous and foolish attempt has been made to illus- 
trate the infinite divisibility of the Christian Church. Then mark 
the result: all these churches are necessarily small, poor, and 
feeble; for like the kine in Pharaoh’s dream, they devour each other, 
and religion is brought into contempt.”"—{‘ Answer of the Church 
to the Scepticism of the Age.’ An Address delivered from the Chair 
of the Congregational Union, at Swansea, October 10th, 1871, 
p- 26.) 

The late Rev. John Angell James, the eminent Nonconformist 
minister of Birmingham, in his little work on ‘Christian Fellow- 
ship,’ addressed to his people, wrote :—‘* When a Christian minister is 
removed ... . the choice of a successor always brings on a crisis in 
the history of the Church of which he was the pastor. - No event 
that could happen can place the interests of the society in greater 
peril. Distraction and division have so frequently resulted from 
this circumstance that an argument has been founded upon it, if not 
against the right of popular election to the pastoral office, yet 
against the expediency of using it ” (p. 103). 

“‘ Alas! how many of our churches present the sad spectacle of a 
‘house divided against itself’ ”—(bid. 109.) 

“In some cases the evil is to be traced to the want of ministerial 
diligence. The time which should be devoted to study is spent in 
gossiping or attending public meetings. The people become dis- 
satisfied, perhaps remonstrate in a disrespectful way ; the minister 
takes offence, forms a party, and a divided Church is the con- 
sequence. I believe one-half of our church quarrels originate in lazy, 
loitering ministers.”—( Ibi. p. 110.) 

“A very large proportion of our schisms arise at the time of 
choosing a minister, which is always a crisis” (p. 111). 

Another cause is “a peculiar and dishonourable fickleness of dis- 
position on the part of some churches. They soon grow tired of the 
man whom they chose at first with every demonstration of sincere 


and strong regard, and seldom approve a minister beyond a period 
of seven years,” 
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* Another cause is the unwillingness of many people to raise the 
necessary support of their pastor. They have seen him struggling 
with the cares of an increasing family, and marked the cloud of 
gloom as it thickened and settled upon his brow; they knew his 
wants, and yet though able to double his salary and dissipate every 
anxious thought, they have refused to advance his stipend, and have 
robbed him of his comfort, either to gratify their avarice or indulge 
their worldly-mindedness !”—(Zdcd. p. 111.) 

“Tt is sometimes the case that where two or more churches of the 
same denomination exist in a town, a most unhappy, unscriptural, 
disgraceful temper is manifested towards each other. This is pecu- 
liarly the case where two churches have been formed by a schism 
out of one. Oftentimes has the feud been bequeathed to the genera- 
tion following. And are these churches of saints! Thus churches 
quarrel to find sport for the devil and his children” (p. 63). 

“Church members should never resent, by coldness and distance 
of behaviour, the conduct of those who leave their society to join 
another in the same town. I have known cases in which both the 
minister and his flock have refused even the civilities of ordinary 
intercourse to those who have left their church to associate with 
another.”—(Jdid. p. 64.) 

After the kind and generous sentiments of Nonconformists towards 
the Church of England quoted in these pages, it would be a poor re- 
. quital to hunt out from their confidential exhortations among their 
own people the passages which reveal evils that are preying within. 
It would be indeed a perilous method of attack, and no one com- 
munion in fact can afford to make it. But we are on our defence ; 
and our argument, which is to show from the most unimpeachable 
testimony that the world would be no real gainer from our loss, 
somewhat obliges us to the ungrateful task of chronicling the 
failures of Christianity. The author of ‘Church and Dissent,’ 
after quoting a powerful array of impeachments against the Church 
of England (and not such paltry ones as we have occasionally glanced 
at) makes the following reply, and we fully acquiesce in the sufficiency 
of it :— 

“T do not want to add any long counter arguments of my own, 
but will leave it to my readers to say whether upon their own 
showing the Dissenting system works any better” (p. 263). 


71 (p. 163). Medieval Tastes.—Attentive observers must have 
seen indications of this. More cautious Nonconformists appear 
anxious as to how this taste may develope among them. Dr. 
Stoughton writes of the arrangements of Church and State :— 
“They have come down from ancient times, and not only are 
they venerable for their antiquity, but they have gathered around 
them almost august associations. The names of noble kings 
and princes and prelates are twined about the double institution. 
It is almost dangerous for Nonconformists, with certain tastes, to 
walk through our abbeys and cathedrals and to come under the spell 
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of that romance which encircles crown and mitre, or to ponder 
certain pages of our English annals in which names of illustrious 
ecclesiastical statesmen are prominent.”—(‘ Hcclesia, p. 35.) 

The essay in this volume, on the ‘ Religious Life and Christian 
Society,’ certainly indicates that the subject of monasticism in the 
Middle Ages has a fascination over minds trained in other com- 
munions besides that of the Established Church. 


72 (p. 164). Rationalism—The two following quotations are 
borrowed from the notes of Mr. Cubitt’s speech already referred 
to :— 

“‘ Many of the most eminent of our ministers are preaching under 
trust-deeds containing statements of doctrine which nothing would 
induce them to utter from the pulpit.’”—(Rey. J. Baldwin Brown, 
Congreg. Year-Book for 1872, p. 97.) 

““When you look over our denomination, you find that many of 
our best and ablest ministers quietly ignore and repudiate the 
doctrine of our trust-deeds. If we were to appoint a commission for 
the enforcement of our trust-deeds, we should empty nearly all the 
best-filled pulpits in the denomination, and the people would follow 
the ministers.”—-(Rev. D. Loxton of Sheffield, presiding at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the West Riding Congregational Union at Hudders- 
field. West Riding Congregational Regisiter for 1850, p. 16.) 

Mr. James Grant, in the Christian Standard of October, 1872, . 
dwells on “the semi-infidelity which under the seemingly innocent 
designation of rationalism, is doing its deadly work both in the 
Church and amongst the Nonconformists.’ He singles out “ the 
two great Nonconformist denominations—the Congregationalists and 
Baptists,” to the latter of which he himself belongs, and says of 
them :—“ Probably there are at least about twenty journals published 
at intervals of a week, a month, or a quarter, which openly identify 
themselves with the Congregationalist or Baptist denominations ; 
and I will ask any one to point out to me six of that number that 
are thoroughly sound in the faith—that is, that advocate, defend, 
and enforce those doctrines which I have enumerated in a previous 
part of this paper, as constituting all that is vital in the scheme of 
our common Christianity.” In the number for June 19th, 1873, the 
Christian Standard enters at length, and with some severity, 
upon what he believes the vital shortcomings of a popular 
ae widely circulating Nonconformist periodical, the Christian 

orld. 

Mr. Grant, in his ‘Religious Tendencies of the Times’ (1869), 
wrote :—“ With regard to Nonconformist ministers, I express my 
deliberate conviction, formed after ample opportunities of coming to 
a right conclusion, that the majority of their number do not now 
entertain, and of course do not preach, importaut doctrines in which 
they professed to have a full faith at the time of their ordination, 


and to which they solemnly engaged to give due prominence in their 
pulpit administrations” (p, 442). ‘s 
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The Rey. C. H. Spurgeon thus mournfully depicts the dangers 
ready to invade all the Christian communities alike :—“ Casting our 
eye around upon the churches, we confess to feeling some alarm and 
much distress. On all hands there appears to be a breaking up, a 
craving for novelty, a weariness of the once-honoured truth. ‘The 
church seems to be coquetting with Infidelity, while at the same 
time she is toying with Ritualism. Of the two lovers between 
whom apostate churches are wavering we know not which to abhor 
the most..... Yet all the religious world seems to have gone 
after them in some way or another, and those who are not overcome 
by their enchantments are accounted unenlightened, bigoted, and out 
of date.’—(Sword and Trowel, 1871. Preface.) 


73 (p. 175). Parliament and the Church.—The present Archbishop 
of Canterbury has expressed his belief that ‘if the clergy and laity 
were unanimous in any demand, Parliament would not resist it.” 
* Parliament,” his grace also said, “ holds back from sanctioning any 
measure of Church Reform which it is not evident the Church, in 
the persons of its clergy and laity, desires.” (Address to the Arch- 
deacons and Rural Deans, October 8rd, 1871.) His Grace’s 
‘Charge’ (pp. 55—63) supports a similar opinion by an appeal to 
recent legislation. 


74 (p. 182). Shortcomings admitted.— Dr. Stoughton has re- 
marked :—“ It appears to me that ecclesiastical principles of Divine 
authority have been decidedly seized but not thoroughly grasped by 
Congregationalists.”—(‘ Hcclesia,’ p. 43.) 

Rey. J. Baldwin Brown :—“ The formation of Christian society 
was the great problem of Providence during all those ages. Alas! 
it is the great problem still. But the terms of the problem have 
been constantly misunderstood, and by none more perversely than 
by the great evangelical party, the very backbone of which has been 
Nonconformist.”—(/bid. 136.) 

“T suppose we are most of us doing the world some service by 
institutions and methods which, if they had the whole field to them- 
selves, would be fatal to its life. A dark thought sometimes crosses 
one as to how things might go if the whole world were suddenly 
turned into a huge Independent church.”—(Ldid. 156.) 


75 (p. 188). Forbearance of Opponents.—Mr. Roebuck, at the pre- 
sentation of the testimonial to him at Sheffield (March 19, 1869), 
was reported to have said in the course of his address :— 
“I stated at the beginning of my life that I objected to church 
establishments, and I say so now. But I am not to shut my eyes to 
the great benefits derived by the people of England from the Church 
of England.” (ecord, March 22.) 

Mr. Winterbotham, M.P. for Stroud, in declining (Jan. 5, 1871) 
to take part in the disestablishing movement, declared to his con- 
stituents that, although a Dissenter and detesting the principle of 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE STATE ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL OF ENGLAND BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION. 


“WHOEVER,” says Montesquieu, “shall read the admirable 
treatise of Tacitus on the manners of the Germans will find 
that it was from them the English have borrowed the idea of 
their political government ;—that admirable system was in- 
vented in the woods.”* In their original seats the English 
possessed, indeed, along with other Teutonic nations, the 
constitution which the Roman historian admired ; of which the 
essence was a jealously guarded liberty. The German tribe 
had not necessarily a king; its nobility was not privileged 
beyond the other freemen; it checked the jurisdiction of every 
magistrate, by means of numerous assessors; it allowed no 
magistracy to be exempt from the control of the great national 
council. 

This original system was not transplanted into Britain 
without undergoing some modifications, but it was not altered 
in essence by the migration. The villages and cantons into 
which the German tribe was divided were reproduced in the 
English townships and hundreds. The tribe itself—the 
populus or civitas of Cesar and Tacitus—answered exactly to 
the English shire. The great national council of freemen, 
which so struck the imagination of the Roman writers, corre- 
sponded with the shiremoot; and beyond the shire and the 
organism of the shire the constitution did not in theory extend. 
But the shires were now kingdoms, or parts of kingdoms ; and 
the kings who had led their people across the ocean into the 
land of the strangers were grown more powerful by far than 


* Esp. des Lois, 1. xi. ch. 6. 


x», The reference nwmbers in the text belong to the ‘Appendix’ at the end of 
the Issay. 
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they had been in the woods of Germania. ‘They became the 
founders of a new hereditary royalty; and the noble com- 
panions, or thegns, who surrounded them became owners of 
many of the townships on a sort of feudal tenure. 

Thus the king was supported and strengthened by a nobility 
holding domains under him. But the constitutional liberty 
of the people was not infringed by these changes. No honours 
paid to royalty altered the character of the king, as the chosen 
representative of the people, into that of an irresponsible 
despot. No grants of land made to the king’s thegns altered 
the character of any township in relation to the whole com- 
munity. On all public questions the king was bound to con- 
sult his national council, his Witenagemot; and whatever he 
did was done with their consent.* 

When the several English kingdoms embraced Christianity 
they embraced it as communities of freemen. They embraced 
it after deliberate consultation, and they immediately adjusted 
it to their own ancient political constitution. From the outset 
no church in the world has been so truly national as the 
Church of England; so firmly interwoven with the institutions 
of the country, so completely expressive of the political in- 
stincts of the people. ‘The king appears in most cases as the 
first convert, the establisher of the Church; but he always 
acted as the representative of the people, and traces are not 
wanting of the care which he took to ascertain the opinions of 
his subjects, and to carry the nation with him. Ethelbert of 
Kent, the first Christian king in the island, neither prevented 
his subjects from embracing Christianity while he was still a 
heathen, nor compelled them to follow his example when he 
became a Christian. Hdwin, the great king of Northumbria, 
summoned his Witenagemot, and, putting the question to each 
person, ascertained what was thought of the new religion, 
before he publicly professed it. Redwald, the East Saxon 
king, practised toleration by setting up the altar of Christ 
beside the altar of the pagan deity in the same church. In 
all cases Christianity seems to have been diffused by the 
preaching of the missionaries before it was publicly avowed. 


* Stubbs, ‘Select Charters,’ Introd. > 
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The conversion of the English stands in marked and most 
honourable contrast with the persecution, the compulsion, the 
bloody struggles, which attended the conversion of other 
nations of the same stock; for instance, the nations of 
Scandinavia.* 

And as Christianity was brought in by the free will of the 
people of the various kingdoms, so the ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion which immediately followed was built on the lines of the 
State. The bishoprics were at first generally commensurate 
with the kingdoms; and when the enormous sees which were 
at first erected were subdivided, the subdivisions followed the 
boundaries marked out by earlier conquests. The bishop 
became one of the magistrates of the shire, along with the 
ealdorman and the sheriff; he took his seat in the national 
council, or Witenagemot.t 

When in process of time the parochial system was brought 
in, and the hierarchical system completed, the ecclesiastical 
organisation still followed the civil distribution of the land. 
By the end of the seventh century the parochial system seems 
to have been fairly established ; and, as the bishopric was the 
kingdom, or the shire, under another name, so, as a rule, the 
parish was the township under another name; and the parish 
priest took his place by the side of the reeve, as the officer of 
the township.t At a later period the shires became the 
archdeaconries, and the hundreds the rural deaneries, by 
which the hierarchial system of the Church of England was 
completed. Thus, from the beginning, the fibres of the Church 
were interwoven with those of the State; the Church and the 
State were one and the same thing under the old English 
constitution. 

The endowments which the Church in the first instance 
received were, in the truest sense, the gift of the people. 


* See the same remark in Freeman’s 
‘Norman Conquest,’ i. p. 28. 

+ The political organisation did not, 
in theory at least, go beyond the 
shire, as we have seen. Hence the 
bishop is called in the English Chroni- 
cles the shire-bishop, even when his 
bishopric embraced more than one 
shire (‘ Peterborough Chron.,’ an. 675). 


As the shire answers to the civitas 
of Tacitus, the bishop or shire-bishop 
would, in theory at least, answer to 
the sacerdos civitatis, the heathen 
priest of the tribe. His office then 
was not a new addition to the exist- 
ing organism. 


£ Stubbs, ‘Select Chart.’ Tntrod. 
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This may be allowed without fear of invalidating the claims of 
the Church to the possession of her endowments as private 
property. Private patronage came in so quickly after the 
admission of Christianity, that to know where public patronage 
ended and.private patronage began we should have to return 
to the Heptarchic times. But the first endowments seem to 
have been public. A missionary came into a kingdom: he 
became the bishop of that kingdom, and received from the 
king a grant of land, on which he built a monastery or minster 
for himself and his fellow-labourers. ‘The king did not make 
the grant on his own sole authority; he made it out of the 
public land, the folkland ; and he made it with the consent of 
the witan of the kingdom in council assembled. Such grants 
were, a little later in history, made in writing, under the signa- 
ture of the king and his witan; and land so granted was known 
as bocland, land taken from the folkland, and booked to private 
ownership by the act of the State. A large number of ancient 
charters, by which public property was thus made private, is 
still in existence; some of them in favour of the Church, and 
about as many more in favour of the king’s thegns.* The 
ownership of the Church stood, from the first, on the same 
footing as the ownership of other landlords—on the king’s 
grant made by the consent and authority of the national 
council. And, asa rule, the lands of the Church were subject 
to the burdens imposed by the State for the common defence— 
the well-known 'Trinoda Necessitas, or threefold obligation of 
military service and a share in the repair of bridges and 
fortresses——duties not of the nature of those owed by the 
vassal to his lord, but of those owed by the citizen to the 
State. 

Irom the diocesan monasteries, or cathedral seats, thus en- 
dowed in the first instance, the missionary monks went forth as 
itinerant preachers into all parts of the kingdoms. By their 
labours in those vast dioceses, churches were built and con- 
secrated in remote places; and the multiplication of churches 
gradually brought in a resident clergy. The wandering mis- 


* Freeman’s ‘Norm. Conq.,’i., pp. 92, 93. 
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sionaries became settled in the land. Some of the landed 
thegns seem to have invited them to stay with them as 
domestic chaplains, and to have erected chapels and churches 
on their own estates. It was this which gave origin to private 
patronage, and which also in many cases made the bounds of a 
parish commensurate with the extent of a manor. The paro- 
chial system was first developed by the great Theodore of 
Tarsus, the seventh Archbishop of Canterbury. That wonderful 
organiser, by whom the number of English bishoprics was 
raised from six or seven to seventeen, encouraged the thegns 
to build and endow churches on their estates, and to give 
their chaplains the independent position of incumbents, by 
conceding to them and their heirs the right of presenting to the 
livings (1). 

The Church thus established and endowed is the Church 
of England at present existing. It is the oldest strictly 
national church of the West. Originally created by the will 
of English freemen, as a national institution, and grafted into 
the State, with which it is all but coeval, the Church has par- 
taken of the destinies of the nation, grown with its growth, 
passed with it through the storms and sunshine of centuries, 
and stands at last the most venerable yet the most vigorous 
institution of the realm. It has never had any existence apart 
from the State: from the beginning it was embraced within 
the State inseparably. No’ measure that can be conceived, 
short of the destruction of the realm itself, would be so de- 
structive of the continuity of English history, so calculated to 
sever present England from her own past, as the separation of 
Church and State. The first argument for the maintenance of 
the relations between the ecclesiastical and civil polity is that 
those relations have always existed. 

Yet the historical argument—the strongest of all—in favour 
of the maintenance of the present relations has been put out of 
sight to a marvellous degree, partly by the admitted ignorance 
of even highly educated Englishmen concerning the history of 
their own country, partly by the false notions or the careless 
language of many modern historians. To show the antiquity 
and the continuity of the Church of England at present 
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existing—of the,English State Ecclesiastical—is the first object 
of the historical sketch which is now to be attempted. 


The period from the introduction of Christianity to the 
Danish invasions may be regarded as the primitive age of the 
English Church. In all the important points of constitution 
and discipline it was then that the English Church was most 
national and independent. True it is that Christianity was 
brought into England by missionaries sent from Rome; and 
the Church thus planted was connected with the mother church 
by the ties of filial piety. But the claims of Rome were 
not yet dangerous to national freedom; the respect which 
was due to Rome was paid without fear or grudging, while 
her advice, f whenever it happened to be inconsistent with 
the national policy, was set aside without hesitation. The 
first missionary, Augustine, was not ordained bishop by 
Gregory until jhe had been accepted by the nation.* It 
was the king, or rather the king in council, who from the 
first appointed bishops and assigned their sees; and in | 
the first hundred years several instances occur in which 
the king both appointed and deposed them at will+ In 
one instance only was the attempt made to extend the 
authority of Rome beyond that of the kingdom, when the 
great Wilfred, Bishop of York, having been deposed and ex- 
pelled by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the King of 
Northumbria, appealed to the Pope. Butthe Papal sentence in 
his favour was disregarded by the English metropolitan ; the 
Papal menaces were received with laughter by the Northum- 
brian king and witan, and the appealing bishop expiated his 
offence by an imprisonment. Throughout this early period 
the bishoprics, of course, stood and fell with the kingdoms 
with which they were commensurate, following the fluctuations 
of conquest. Nor was the symmetrical scheme, transmitted 
from Rome, ever adopted, of a regular ecclesiastical establish- 


* This point is put with great force + Lingard’s ‘Hist. of the Anglo- 
by Twiss, ‘On the Letters Apostolic,” Saxon Church,’ v. i. p. 81. 
Pave 
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ment, to consist of two archbishops, independent of one another, 
with twelve suffragans under each.* 

As to the archbishops, they of course received the pallium 
from Rome, and in several instances they were nominated by 
the Pope; in other instances the archbishop nominated and 
consecrated his own successor; in others the nomination came 
from the king or kingdom, the investiture from the Pope. 
Nothing can be made by controversialists of such variations as 
these ; they are of no importance as touching the freedom of 
the English Church. The metropolitan whom the Pope in- 
vested with the pallium did a service to the whole country, in 
discharging his ecclesiastical duties, which can hardly be 
exaggerated. In passing from diocese to diocese in his pro- 
vince, he passed from kingdom to kingdom; he presided over 
those truly national meetings which partook of the nature both 
of a gemote and a synod, at which the local king and his 
nobility attended, and met the bishops of other kingdoms, who 
were present as suffragans, and the abbots and priests of the 
province; and thus the central authority of the Church, pene- 
trating through all parts of the country, put before the various 
tribal or local aggregations the grand idea of the unity of the 
race (2). The supremacy of the Bretwalda over the other kings 
was faint and shadowy in comparison with the striking and 
positive manner in which the national unity was presented by 
the metropolitan ; and the fortunate accident of the extinction 
of the Archbishopric of York for two centuries after the death 
of the first archbishop allowed this idea to be set forth with 
undivided force at the time when it was most needed. + 


* This Roman model was first pro- 
pounded in a letter sent to Augustine 
by Pope Gregory (Bd. i. 29). The 
metropolitan sees were to have been 
London and York; and the northern 
province was no doubt, as Mr. Free- 
man observes, intended to take in all 
Scotland. The scheme showed abso- 
lute ignorance of the state of England, 
the mutual independence of the seve- 
ral kingdoms, and the deliberation 
with which they accepted or rejected 
Christianity. Yet it was renewed, fifty 
years later, by Theodore of Tarsus 
(Wilkins ‘Conc.’ i. p. 46); and by 


Beda twohundred years later (‘ Epist. 
ad Egb.’ p. 309). But Beda was too 
good an Englishman to wish the 
scheme to be adopted on the sole 
authority of the Pope. He wished it 
to be done ‘ habito majore concilio, et 
consensu pontificali simulet regali,’ On 
the grant of Peter pence to Rome, see 
Appendix 6. 

+ It is true that a second metro- 
political see was erected; but the 
short time that Lichfield existed as 
such—about twenty years towards 
the end of the eighth century—seems. 
hardly worth taking into account. 
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With the ninth century the first series of the Danish invasions 
began; and at the end of seventy years of calamity the eccle- 
siastical and social system of England was partially broken up. 
Northumbria, East Anglia, and great part of Mercia returned 
to heathenism. In many parts the cathedral and parochial 
clergy disappeared, and the monastic order was almost anni- 
hilated. In many cases the lands granted to the monasteries 
were resumed by the kings, or parcelled out among the nobles. 
The monks who survived the massacres of their brethren went 
back to the life of the world; or, if they returned to the scenes 
of their former piety, it was in company with others who had 
no taste for a religious profession, and the monasteries were 
turned into houses of secular canons. Thus was completed 
the secularisation of monasteries, a process which had been 
going on long before the Danish inroads. To restore the 
monastic institute was the design of the great Alfred and his 
immediate successors—a proof in itself that the monks were a 
benefit to the nation; but those kings found few of their 
subjects willing to make the religious profession: and the 
restoration of English monasteries must be referred to the later 
age of Edgar and Dunstan. It is certain, however, that throughout 
this early period there was none of that violent animosity 
between monks and canons, between regulars and seculars, 
which afterwards arose, and which was caused by foreign 
influences (3). 

To the same calamitous period belongs the celebrated grant 
of tithes, preedial and personal, made by King Ethelwulf to the 
clergy.* On the greatly controverted subject of tithes we need 
say little, and we need not desert the region of certainty. It 
is certain, then, whatever be thought of Ethelwulf’s charter, 
that soon after the West Saxon kings succeeded in extending 
their authority over the other kingdoms, the custom of tithes 
was made a general law. As soon as England became one, the 
payment of tithes is known to have been general. It is equally 
certain that this provision for the clergy was not the work of a 
single age or man. The first mention of tithes in connection 


* A fair account of the controversy notes (A.) to Lingard’s ‘ Ang 
on Ethelwult’s charter is given in the Chron. zi rs : - a 
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with English history speaks of them as already in existence (4). 
Their payment has continued without interruption to the 
present day. 

There is no need to bring in divine right to prove an indis- 
putable right of property. The property of the clergy in tithes 
rests on charters, and is secured by the law. We shall speak 
later on of the modern confusion of tithes with taxes, one of 
the most recent misrepresentations of the enemies of the 
Church. Here we need only observe that the other modern 
notion is not more defensible, that tithes are wages for duty 
done. The clergyman cannot be deprived of them, in whatever 
manner he does his duty, any more than the owner of land can 
be deprived of the produce of his estates for failing in the 
duties of a landlord. Tuithes, in short, are not public property 
in any sense. ‘They are the form of donation which spontaneous 
piety took in the first instance; and they now have the nature 
neither of taxes nor of wages, but of a rent-charge which one 
man holds upon the lands of another. 

When England began to recover from the first shock of the 
Danish invasions, the national Church afforded for the second 
time the bond of union, the only means of doing away the 
difference between Dane and Englishman, and forming one 
nation out of the discordaut elements. Baptism, the rite of 
admission into the Church, was the sign of reconciliation 
between the old and new Teutonic invaders of the island; 
excommunication, or exclusion from the Church, was, by the 
laws of Alfred, the punishment of him who departed from his 
oath or contract. The laws of that succession of heroic 
princes who restored the shaken frame of Hngland—the laws 
of Alfred, of Edward, of Athelstan, and of Kdmund—are of 
inestimable value as the firm and pronounced exposition of the 
ancient system which prevailed before the Danish troubles. 
Like the older laws of Kent and Wessex, they show the elective 
king as the chief authority in things spiritual not less than in 
things temporal; they were published and enforced in his 
name, but with the full consent of his witan. They advanced 
the civil and ecclesiastical organisation of the realm with equal 
pace; they multiplied, or at least defined, the cases which fell 
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under episcopal cognisance; they enforced tithes; and they 
established an exact equality between the civil and ecclesiastical 
grades of dignity.* 

At the time when the constitution was thus developed on 
the old ‘basis of national independence a different scene was 
presented abroad. Papal usurpations—the systematic assump- 
tion of rights over national churches, which was to make Rome 
feared and hated throughout Christendom—had their beginning 
in the ninth century. The false decretals began to corrupt the 
canon law. 

The reformation of clerical discipline in the tenth century, 
under the successive archbishops, Odo the Severe and Saint 
Dunstan, in the reign of Edgar the Peaceful, is not of great 
interest in a constitutional point of view. Those reformers 
expelled the clergy from many foundations, and laboured to 
bring up the monastic life to a point of uniform strictness. 
The great quarrel between the clergy and the monks disturbed 
the nation and lasted with undiminished bitterness to the 
Norman Conquest; but it neither established the power of the 
Pope nor diminished the authority of the Crown. Dunstan, 
the father of monks, on one great occasion met the commands 
of the Pope with a firm refusal. King Edgar, when he expelled 
the clergy, and brought in the monks, didso “as the Vicar of 
Christ.” + 

This reformation, begun on the eve of the second great series 
of Danish invasions, may be regarded as part of one great 
movement which manifested itself again when the Danish 
invasions had ended in the Danish Conquest, and went on 
from the Danish to the Norman Conquest. This was the move- 
ment. to reform the English Church upon foreign models. The 
rule of Saint Benedict, restored in Aquitaine and France in the 
ninth century, by Benedict of Aniane, was brought into England 
by Duustan and his coadjutors: and after Dunstan’s death his 
work was continued by many of the abbots, who introduced 
the discipline of Chrodegang of Metz into their communities. 


* See these laws in their latest biis Christi Vicarius eliminari. Spel- 
edition in Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters.’ man, Cone. i. p. 438. On Dunstan’s 

tT Vitiosiorum cuneos Canonico- refusal to obey the Pope, see Hook’s 
rum a diversis nostri regiminis Ceno- ‘Lives of the Archb.’ v. i. p. 408, 
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This was part of the intrusion of foreign ideas and customs 
which marked the period; the resistance of the secular clergy 
and the monks of the old foundations must be regarded as part 
of the resistance of the national party to those ideas and 
customs; and the unmeasured charges of immorality brought 
against the clergy by the monks and their friends must be 
looked upon with the*same suspicion with which the same 
accusations are to be regarded as they were made against the 
monks in their turn at the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries. The great object of the restorers of monastic 
discipline was to enforce celibacy ; and the accusations against 
the canons probably amounted to little more than that they 
were married men, and preferred the comforts of a home to 
living all together, with a common refectory and dormitory, in 
the coenobite fashion. Celibacy never flourished in the English 
Church until it was brought in by foreign imitation and 
enforced by foreign conquest. 

During that unhappy period the Church stood by the nation. 
The movement against the national clergy was part of the 
great social revolution which, during the miserable reign of 
Edward the Confessor, half conquered England before a sword 
was drawn. ‘The Normanising king supported the monks ; the 
national heroes, Godwine and Harold, either abstained altogether 
from intermeddling in Church affairs, or fostered the secular 
elergy.* The Church remained as absolutely identified with 
the State as she had ever been; in her own limited corporate 
action she showed herself patriotic. The monks of Christ 
Church elected an Englishman to be their abbot, and so to be 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and their election was set aside by 
the king in favour of a foreigner. ‘That foreigner, and another 
foreign bishop appointed by the king, were driven from their 
sees and from the kingdom, pursued by a sentence of deposition 
by the king (under patriotic compulsion) and the Witan of 
England. Their places were filled by Englishmen, who were 


* Tn his second volume Mr. Free- tion of regulars at Westminster, and 
man has pointed out, for the first time,  Harold’s great foundation of seculars 
the significant opposition between at Waltham. 

Edward the Confessor’s great founda- 
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elected by the king and the Witan, without any canonical 
election whatever. To the last moment of the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon period the Church of England showed herself as 
thoroughly identified with the State and nation as when she 
was first established. 


By the Norman Conquest it seemed, at first, as if the nation 
~ and the Church had fallen irretrievably under a foreign yoke. 
William conquered the nation; Hildebrand subdued the Church. 
Blessed by the Pope, in whose name Hildebrand governed the 
world, marching beneath the consecrated banner of Rome, the 
Normans came on a crusade, to reduce to the obedience of the 
Holy See the insular communion which, from the days of 
Wilfred of York to the days of Robert of Canterbury, had 
never failed in all due reverence to the head of Western 
Christendom, yet maintained her own freedom, and treated the 
pretence of authoritative jurisdiction with a laughing disdain. 
Two hands were stretched out upon England: the hand of 
William grasped the nation, but could not grasp the nation 
without closing upon the Church. ‘The hand of the Pope 
sought to seize and tear away the Church from the nation. 
But the nation and the Church were indivisible, being one and 
the same thing. The hand of the Conqueror kept them both, 
and compressed them into the unity of the kingdom even more 
firmly than they had been compressed before. 

The only successful Armada ever launched by papal Rome 
against England was that which touched the land at Pevensey ; 
and yet the great historical investigations of the present day 
all lead to the conclusion that England suffered no more than 
a temporary depression in the Norman Conquest, great and 
lasting as were the consequences of that event. Not less 
certain is it that the Church of England maintained her consti- 
tutional position as the Church of the nation, though she began to 
suffer many things of foreigners, and was brought to a nearness 
to Rome, a seeming dependence upon Rome, which has been 
the source of much popular error. From this time we must be 
doubly careful to keep in view the truth for which we are 
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contending—that the Church of England has never ceased to 
be an independent national Church; because it is the belief 
amongst a large number of persons, who are well enough 
informed in many other matters of history, that from an inde- 
finite period before the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
there was nothing in England but Popery; and that from the 
Reformation is to be dated the existence of the Established 
Church of England. This is the more excusable because it 
has been fostered by the prejudices of many ecclesiastical 
writers, and by the incautiousness—to say the least—of some 
of our ‘most popular historians.* But it is necessary to try to 
dissipate an illusion so fatal to the historical argument for the 
Church; and, fortunately, this is no difficult task. A little 
renewal of acquaintance with our constitutional history is all 
that is necessary to show that, in the day of the greatest domi- 
nation of the papacy, the power of the Pope in England was 
never anything but an usurpation, against which the nation and 
the law spoke again and again ; that the normal attitude of the 
Church was that of defence of the national liberty; and that 
this attitude was most unmistakeably maintained in those 
critical conjunctures when Pope and King combined in the 
attack on freedom. 

As far as the papacy was concerned, the Conquest of England 
was a failure. No sooner.did William find himself king of the 
English than he showed himself anxious to rule as his prede- 
cessors had ruled. He avoided formal constitutional changes : 
and very few such were made at the Conquest. He showed 
himself resolute in controlling the claims of his ally, the Pope; 
in maintaining the Church as the national Church —the 
Church which was one with the nation; and in declaring the 


* Such expressions as that of Short, 
“ The existence of the Church of Eng- 
land as a distinct body, and her final 
separation from Rome, may be dated 
from the period of the divorce of Henry 
VIII.” (‘Hist. of Ch.’ p. 102), are not 
uncommon in writers of a certain party 
in the Church of England. The book 
from which it is quoted is one of our 
best known smaller Church histories. 
Still more to be regretted is it that no 


less a writer than Lord Macaulay 
should have a paragraph headed 
‘Origin of the Church of England,’ 
in which he says that the Church of 
England sprang from a coalition of 
the Government and the Protestants 
in the sixteenth century: and then 
should go on page after page de- 
scribing the peculiarities of the Church 
of England, as derived from such an 
origin. —‘ Macaulay’s Engl.’ ch. i. 
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king to be, as heretofore, the source of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. He emphatically refused to do homage to the Pope for 
England. He ordained that no one in his dominions should 
acknowledge any pope whom he did not acknowledge, or receive 
papal briefs unless they were first shown to him. He forbad 
the Church to make any canons which were not first approved 
by him; and he allowed no bishop to punish with ecclesiastical 
rigour any of his barons or servants, unless by his command. 
These were the principal among the few formal alterations 
which he made, and they all tended to reduce the power of the 
Pope.* At the same time he was most conciliating in his 
language to Rome, and was willing to renew the old customary 
dues, such as the Peter-pence, which his English predecessors 
had paid (6). Money, in fact, was the chief thing that Rome 
ever got from England. 

Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly true that the encroaching 
power of Rome was let in by the Conquest: just as it is true 
that great changes in the condition of England followed the 
Conquest, though few formal constitutional changes were made 
by the Conqueror. Papal legates—a kind of visitor not wholly 
unknown before—appeared, and took up their residence in the 
country: where they proclaimed the jurisdiction of Rome, 
cited the English clergy, made a systematic deprivation of 
English prelates and abbots, and so delivered the Church into 
the hands of foreigners. The Conqueror was strong enough 
to allow such encroachments as these without damage to the 
dignity of the realm; but they were the seeds which were soon 
to bring forth a bitter harvest of degradation. 

Great changes were, we say, unquestionably brought about 
by the Conquest, though a formal alteration of things was 
remote from the Conqueror’s mind. These changes gradually 
worked their way into the Constitution: and the Church, as 
inextricably mixed up with the Constitution, was affected by 
them, and underwent alteration. The principal of them were 
briefly as follows:—The universal introduction of tenure in 
chief of the Crown, by which the king became the great land- 


* These were the nova constituta thought worth recording. ‘ Hist. Nov.’ 
per Angham servari, which Eadmer i, p. é. i ah 
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owner; the consequent change in the composition of the 
Witenagemot, which became the court of the king’s vassals, 
since all its members were homagers of the king; the alteration 
of the judicial machinery by the institution of a central court— 
the King’s Court—which was brought by degrees into combi- 
nation with the old English system of the shire and the Shire- 
courts, which latter was left standing, and remains to this day ; 
and lastly, the separation between temporal and spiritual 
courts.* By each of these changes the Church was affected. 
The bishops and abbots became vassals of the king, and did 
homage for their temporalities. They were thus made to 
belong to the baronage ; and as barons it was that they took 
their seats in the reconstituted Witenagemot, the national 
assembly, the Court of the King’s Vassals, the Concilium 
Magnatum, the Commune Concilium Regni.t The great legal 
and financial offices fell into their hands. Down to the 18th 
century the Chief Justices and the Chancellors were mostly 
churchmen. But of all the measures of the Conqueror, none 
was so foreign to the old English constitution as the separation 
of the temporal and spiritual assemblies and courts. Hitherto, 
as we have seen, temporal and spiritual questions had been 
settled in the same assemblies, national or local. The arch- 
bishops, bishops, and abbots sat along with the king and nobles 
in the national assembly, the Witenagemot: the bishop and 
the archdeacon presided along with the ealdormen and sheriff in 
the local courts of the shire and hundred. Now, however, 
under the primacy of Lanfranc, began that division of the 
national assembly, which was to result in the separated sessions 
of Parliament and the Convocations of the clergy, and that 
separation of the local courts which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Courts Christian, the still existing diocesan and 
provincial courts. The former innovation seems to have come 
in very gradually, without special enactment, through the 
numerous councils held by Lanfranc year after year, in the 


* See all these changes traced in the _has been well called the lineal repre- 
wonderful Introduction to Stubbs’s sentative of the ancient Witeuagemot, 
‘Select Charters.’ Freeman’s ‘Growth of the Engl. 

+ Which seats the bishops still Constit.’ p. 62. 
retain in the House of Lords, which 
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same places and at the same times as the national assemblies ; 
in which councils the churchmen, after sitting in the national 
assembly, often continued to sit two or three days by them- 
selves, when the national assembly was over.* The latter 
change, the separation of the courts, is remarkable as being 
one of the very few formal alterations made by the Conqueror. 
It was made by a writ of the king and the Great Council, or 
national assembly. In this writ it was declared that the epis- 
copal laws hitherto existing in England were not in accordance 
with the sacred canons, and were to be amended: the bishops 
were forbidden to bring episcopal causes—causes which in- 
volved questions of ecclesiastical law—or causes which belonged 
to the cure of souls, into the hundred, or to submit them to 
the judgment of secular men: such cases were to be brought 
before the bishop, at such place as he should appoint, and be 
decided according to the canons and the episcopal law: those 
who refused to obey the bishop’s summons were to be excom- 
municated, and the assistance of the king or the sheriff called 
in: no layman should intromit any matter which properly 
belonged to the bishop’s court.t 

Thus the bishops, as the king’s vassals, began to hold courts 
in their franchises, analogously to the courts of the other 
barons. The principle of separation here introduced between 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers grew to be of very serious 
consequence. ‘The corruptions of the ecclesiastical courts, both 
diocesan and provincial, is one of the loudest notes which sound 
to us from and after the time of the Reformation. But the 
justification of the Conqueror’s measure was found in the 
immediate popularity of the Courts Christian. They were 
more merciful and impartial than the courts of the barons and 
of the early kings, and were therefore crowded with business 
which did not properly belong to them.t It may be added, 
that if the design of the Conqueror in separating the temporal 
and spiritual courts was to preserve the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, but to reduce the jurisdiction of the lay barons to 


* Freeman’s ‘Norm. Conq.’ vol. iv. ‘Nor. Congq.,’ vol. iv. p. 392. 


p. 391. ‘ + Freeman’s ‘Growth of the Eng. 
+ See the ordinance in Stubbs’s Const.’ p. 75. 
«Select Chart.’ p. 81; Freeman’s 
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insignificance—as it was reduced by the gradual transference 
of great causes to the king’s courts and the county courts *— 
then the separation must rank among the greatest instances 
of foresight ever given by any lawgiver. 

The profligate reign of Rufus saw the beginning of the long 
and memorable struggle between the Church and the Crown of 
England. A Norman abbot, raised to the primacy of England, 
engaged in controversy with the supreme Governor of the 
Church, and appealed to a foreign power against the iniquity 
of the king. An English bishop had made the same appeal 
four centuries before, and been put in prison for his temerity ; 
but times were changed between Wilfred and Anselm. ‘The 
most memorable thing in the reign of the Conqueror’s son was 
the breaking of the Conqueror’s laws. Anselm brought in the 
authority of a pope unacknowledged by the king, though the 
Conqueror had enacted that no one should be acknowledged as 
Pope in his dominions without his consent. Rufus could not 
bring the case before the national assembly, as the case of 
Wilfred had been brought by the king of Northumbria: he 
summoned a synod of bishops to depose Anselm; and the 
bishops one and all declared that they knew of no law by which 
they could depose their own primate without the authority of 
Rome. The king was obliged to submit to acknowledge the 
Pope whom Anselm preferred. When the latter took another 
oceasion of complaint concerning the scandalous embezzlement 
of the revenues of his see, and appealed to Rome, the once 
jealously guarded freedom of the kingdom was still more 
flagrantly violated. Yet Anselm was permitted to retire beyond 
seas, and took part in an Italian council in which the right of 
election to church preferments was declared to belong to the 
clergy alone, and censures were levelled against clergymen who 
did homage to laymen for preferment, and against laymen who 
required it from clergymen. In this memorable quarrel, the 
learning and virtue of the archbishop disguised his unconstitu- 
tional conduct; the disgrace of the kingdom seemed the just 
recompense of the vices of the king. 


* ffallam’s ‘Middle Ages,’ vol. ii, p. 132, note. 
Bez 
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In this stand for ecclesiastical privilege may be read the 
history of resistance to unbridled despotism. No English 
prelate would ever have taken up such a position, if the old 
free constitution had been standing. It had gone down for the 
time being, under the despotism of the Norman kings; and hence 
it was possible for Anselm to violate the laws of the kingdom, and 
yet command the admiration of the people whose rights were 
vested in the kingdom, because he alone, and the class of men 
to whom he belonged, seemed capable of offering resistance to 
a horrible tyranny. Throughout these ages the Church carried 
the sympathies of the people with her. 

The contest was renewed on the return of Saint Anselm from 
abroad in the next reign. Henry I. was eager to repair the 
injuries inflicted by his brother, but still he demanded a renewal 
to himself of the homage which the primate had done before to his 
brother. No bishop had refused homage since homage had been 
instituted by the Conqueror. Anselm absolutely refused. He 
alleged the decrees of the Council of Bari, at which he had 
been present ; and protested that he would neither do homage 
himself, nor hold communion with any ecclesiastic who did 
homage, or received investiture from a layman. The good 
temper of the king prevailed over the inflexible spirit of the 
saint: and in the compromise by which the question was 
settled, while the rights of nomination and of investiture with 
the ring and staff were yielded, the fruits of victory were secured 
by retaining the homage and the oath of fealty (5). 

In tracing the succeeding period down to the Reformation, 
we have the advantage of being able to divide by centuries. 
The twelfth century may be called the age of the national 
Charters, in which the rights and the liberties of the Church, 
as an integral part of the kingdom, were decisively fixed. The 
thirteenth century is the age of Parliaments, in which the posi- 
tion of the clergy as an Estate of the Realm was defined. The 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are the age of legislation, in 
which—by a series of the greatest Acts in the Statute Books— 
the positions formerly laid down were further developed and 
secured. These are the great characters which we have to 
keep before us in attempting to deal generally with a vast and 
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complicated history ; and besides these, or rather as entering 
into and forming part of these, is to be observed the conduct of 
the Church in the national struggle for constitutional liberty, 
and the progress of the great contest which she maintained 
with Popery. 

Over the period which extends from Henry I. to John is 
spread the great series of Charters of Liberties, which were the 
pledge and earnest of the return of the reign of law. In that 
period the reigns of great and patriotic kings were regularly 
divided by intervals of anarchy or tyranny; but, in good times 
and bad, the winning back of lawful liberties, the limitation 
of irresponsible government, went on. Henry I., Stephen, 
Henry II., and John, all issued charters of the liberties of the 
realm, which were founded on one another and on those earlier 
laws of England, the renewal of which had been promised by 
the Conqueror himself. In all those charters, the first thing 
that was promised was to concede and observe the liberties of 
the Church. ‘In the first place I make the Holy Church of 
God free,” declared Henry I., the Lion of Justice; and the 
promise was repeated in almost the same words by the kings 
who came after him(6). The freedom that was meant, how- 
ever, was not an unconstitutional independence of the Church 
on the Realm, nor a separate legal standing; but the main- 
tenance of the rights of the Church, as of other estates, against 
the illegal encroachments of tyranny. The late king, Rufus, 
had himself been the chief encroacher on these lawful liberties : 
he had kept sees vacant for the sake of getting their revenues, 
and had inexcusably delayed elections to ecclesiastical offices 
with the same design. Therefore his great successor adds, 
*‘T will neither sell, nor farm out, nor take anything from the 
domains of the Church, on the death of an archbishop, bishop, 
or abbot, before his successor come into possession.” 

So far was a state of unconstitutional immunity from the 
intention of the charters, that the second Henry, the illustrious 
successor of the first in the great work of restoring English 
law, both promised in his Coronation Charter that the Church 
should be free, and framed the Constitutions of Clarendon, by 
which the exemptions of the clergy were taken away; and did 
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so without knowing of any inconsistency between the two acts. 
Those celebrated Constitutions were passed, as was meet, in a 
national council ; they were signed by clergy and laymen alike ; 
and for, their object they had the reduction of all men to 
equality before the law. They provided that disputes about 
advowsons and presentations should be decided in the King’s 
Court; that clerks accused of any crime should be tried in 
the King’s Court for what ought to be answered there by other 
men, and in the ecclesiastical court for whatever should be 
answered there; and that the Church should not protect a 
convicted clerk. No archbishop or bishop was to leave the 
kingdom without the king’s license: this to prevent running to 
Rome on appeals. Laymen were not to be accused before the 
bishop save by lawful accusers and witnesses. If a dispute 
arose about an estate alleged to belong to the Church as an 
eleemosynary benefaction (i.e. to be held in franc-almoign), it 
was to be settled by a jury of twelve lawful men. Elections to 
bishoprics and abbacies were to take place in the king’s chapel,. 
with the king’s consent, and the person elect was to do homage 
for the temporalities. In all cases the final appeal was to the 
king. 

This is sufficient to show that these Constitutions were no: 
new code. ‘They were simply a return to the ancient customs. 
of the kingdom, so far as those customs could be restored, 
while at the same time the Conqueror’s measure, the separation 
of the temporal and spiritual courts, was allowed to remain. 
They marked as unconstitutional the independence which 
Beckett and his party were labouring to establish for the 
clergy ; they drew the Church closer within the pale of the 
realm, and put a limit on exemptions which would never have 
arisen, and would never have been permitted, except in an age 
of distress and wrong (7). 

Up to this time the king and the Church, often striving 
against one another, were both the friends of the people. The 
king was the only source from which constitutional freedom 
could be recovered; the Church was the only present help and 
refuge amid the evils of the time. Neither the one nor the 
other lost their popularity through their mutual contentions. 


ee 
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The stand which Anselm made in the reign of the first Henry 
for ecclesiastical liberty was the first attempt to put a curb on 
the unbridled despotism of the Norman kings; and the way in 
which the dispute was settled raised both parties in the 
estimation of the nation. The deadly struggle of the second 
Henry with the people’s saint left the confidence of the people 
unshaken in the king. By the Church and the Crown, by the 
very conflict between the two, the people well knew that their 
liberties were to be recovered. The Church checked tyranny 
in every direction—in the king not less than in the feudal 
lords; while the king, absorbing in fact in his personal govern- 
ment the dormant powers of the Constitution, was the only 
guarantee that the theocratic principle should not displace the 
old theory of the realm, or State ecclesiastical and civil. 

But in the reign of John, the actors in the great drama of 
English history changed places in a wonderful manner. The 
Church indeed maintained her old part of friend of the people, 
and kept her popularity ; but the king and the barons changed 
their parts; the crowning grant of the Great Charter was not 
the gracious work of a true successor of the two Henries, it was 
the ungracious concession wrung out by the hereditary enemies 
of liberty. All rights were endangered by the tyranny of John; 
and the barons of England—at no time comparable in power to 
those of continental Europe—were driven to combine among 
themselves and to make common cause with the rest of the 
nation and with the Church against a danger which threatened 
all. 

But before this there came the critical episode of the quarrel 
and reconciliation of the King and the Pope. Up to this time 
there had not been wanting occasions on which the English 
clergy, as a body, had been able to prove themselves ill-dis- 
posed to admit the growing pretensions of Rome. No arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, since Lanfranc, had been elected without 
a contest between the monks who formed the chapter and the 
suffragan bishops of the province. ‘lhe archbishop was abbot 
of Christchurch ; and the monks, in claiming the right to elect 
their own abbot, claimed the right of electing the archbishop, 
and professed to obey the archbishop only because he happened 
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to be their abbot. On the other hand the suffragan bishops 
demanded a share in the election of their own primate. The 
dispute had broken out with fresh fury in the second Henry’s 
reign, on the election of archbishop Baldwin; a complicated 
affair which was memorable as showing the unbroken inde- 
pendence of England with regard to Rome. In that contest 
the Pope and the monks were engaged in war with all that was 
authoritative in England; the king, the chief justice, the arch- 
bishop, the bishops, and the clergy. Appeals, mandates, sus- 
pensions, and excommunications flew about, and the parochial 
clergy distinguished themselves by the zeal with which they 
preached against the notion that the sentence of the Pope had 
any force in the province of Canterbury.* 

All former contests however were as nothing compared with 
the storm which broke out in the reign of John, when a Roman 
cardinal was elected to be primate of all England, in the 
presence of the Pope, in the city of Rome, by the Canterbury 
monks, who had repaired thither to defend their choice of 
another person against the appeal of the English bishops. In 
that affair all parties were to blame; king, monks, and bishops 
all made the appeal to Rome, and in their mutual rage betrayed 
the liberties of the kingdom. Innocent III. annulled the 
election which the monks had made at the instance of the king, 
and caused them to elect Stephen Langton,—to the great advan- 
tage of England, as the event proved. Hence arose the great 
contest between the King and the Pope. It was then that the 
Pope put his power to the proof by laying the kingdom under 
an interdict; a measure which in any other reign would 
probably have recoiled with ridicule on the head of him who 
attempted it. In the reign of John it met with a partial 
success, which has been pictorially exaggerated. Three English 
bishops were found to proclaim the interdict. Though the 
king confiscated the goods of all clergy who suspended their 
ministrations in consequence of it, yet many of the churches 
were closed, and the power of the Roman pontiff undoubtedly 
made itself felt. On the other hand three of the greatest 


* Hook’s ‘ Lives of the Archbishops,’ vol. ii. p. 552. 
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bishops remained faithful to the king; and in their vast dioceses 
the sentence of the Pope took little effect. The king was 
vigorous in making examples among the clergy. Those of 
them who remained in the country remained on condition of 
not observing the interdict ; and there can be no doubt that the 
great body of them remained.* On the whole, the thunderbolt 
launched by the greatest of Hildebrand’s successors probably 
expended its force without producing any great effect. John 
had the nation at his back when he was menaced by a foreign 
power; his armies were successful in the field; no one fell 
away from him. Never king entered on a juster quarrel with 
a greater foe; and if his courage had been as firm as his 
temper was hot, never would king have come off with a more 
decisive victory. 

So long as the quarrel lasted, the nation forbore to take 
advantage of the difficulties of the king; but no sooner did the 
king shrink under the hand of the pontiff, no sooner was 
reconciliation purchased by the infamous surrender of the 
kingdom to Rome, than the opposition of the barons took a 
determined form. John the tyrant having become the favourite 
son of the Pope, the rights and liberties of the realm were left 
without safeguard. The English Church, hitherto unhappily 
divided between the combatants, now threw herself into the 
national party. Langton, whose election had caused the 
quarrel, became the leader of the movement, taught the barons 
to combine, instructed them in English law, and played the 
leading part in the events which led to the Great Charter. As 
the Church, through the primate, first inspired the sentiment 
of unity into the Heptarchic kingdoms, so now, for the second 
time, she drew the masters of the land—the scattered shire 
earls and barons—together, and infused into them the spirit 
and the knowledge which made them secure the rights of all 
freemen in securing the rights of their own order. 

The Great Charter, the chief edition of the former Charters of 
Liberties—an edition again and again re-issued with amendments 


* “The close rolls contain many the clergy as refused to observe the 
letters from John for the delivery of interdict.” Hook’s ‘ Lives,’ vol. ii. 
Jands and other property to such of  p. 681. 
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and alterations—was held through succeeding ages to be the 
foundation on which the rights of the Church against oppres- 
sion reposed, not less than the rights of the whole realm. The 
liberties of the Church and nation were secured by the same 
instrument. And in succeeding ages the Great Charter was 
maintained by the heavy denunciations of the Church against 
those who broke it, not less than by the Statutes of the Realm, 
by which those denunciations were ordained (6). 

The thirteenth century—the grandest of the Middle Ages— 
is filled by the reign of one of the worst and by that of by far 
the best of the Angevin kings: the reigns of Henry III. and of 
Edward I. In the first half of that age the feebleness and bad 
faith of the son of John reproduced much of the state of things 
which went before the Great Charter. There was the old 
alliance of King and Pope; the old opposition of barons, 
Church, and people: there was a second war—the Barons’ 
War—ended this time only by a foughten field and a bloody 
victory. The barons found their leader in the great Earl 
Simon of Montfort: while the worthy successors of Langton 
as leaders of the Church were St. Edmund, Grosseteste, and 
Walter of Cantilupe. The great objects of attention are the 
struggle of the national Church with Popery, and the place of 
the Clergy in the now completed frame of the Constitution. 

The thirteenth century was the noon-day of Papal domina- 
tion. ‘he most powerful instrument by which the Popes 
worked was the Canon Law, as corrupted by the false Decre- 
tals. From the time that the forged Decretal Letters of Isidore 
appeared in the ninth century, the Canon Law—originally con- 
sisting of the regulations, constitutions, and sentences of the 
Fathers—became more and more a mere collection of the 
epistles of Popes, founded on the supreme legislative power of 
the Holy See, and growing more extravagant in pretension 
with every addition (7). It was from the thirteenth century 
that these Roman collections began to corrupt the ecclesias- 
tical law of England,* the old episcopales leges to which 


* So far as they did corrupt it, of the Popes concerning jurisdiction, 
much less than is generally thought ; that are found in the collections of the 
see Appendix 7. Most of the letters Roman canon law, were written to 
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William the Conqueror referred, when he separated the tem- 
poral and spiritual courts: and which were in fact no Canon 
Law at all in the ordinary sense of the word, being laws made 
in full Witenagemot, not the constitutions of churchmen, except 
in afew unimportant instances. This was the age in which 
the archbishops, bishops, and clergy of England were gathered 
together to receive the canons of foreign legates—a spectacle 
never witnessed before (except on two widely-separated occa- 
sions, and a third exceptional one(7)), and never witnessed 
since. The indignation of the churchmen who underwent this 
indignity through the weakness of the king was great and fitly 
expressed: and throughout this age the Church of England 
amply proved herself anti-papal and patriotic. A letter de- 
nouncing the abuses of the Roman See was sent to the Pope 
himself in the name of the whole clergy and people of the 
province of Canterbury: one of the most remarkable documents 
connected with our ecclesiastical history (8). But in spite of all 
resistance the Simoniacal contract between the King and the 
Pope wrought great mischief: the rights of patrons were 
broken ; the livings were filled with foreigners: and the laity 
and clergy alike were burdened with taxes to supply the sub- 
sidies promised to the Pope by the King. 

Moreover, in the next reign the extraordinary incident of 
the outlawry of the clergy showed that the lessons of the 
Roman Canon Law had not been without effect. Mdward I. 
taxed the clergy heavily along with the rest of his subjects. 
Yet he had the clergy with him, as be had the nation, because 
he was trusted as a patriot who spent in the public service the 
sums which he exacted. Hven when his demands became 
excessive—as they certainly did—they would have been 
granted, though with some delay and difficulty, had not Arch- 
bishop Winchelsea suddenly undertaken to play the part of 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury. In a large but somewhat 
anomalous assembly of the clergy, which he summoned with- 
out the king’s writ, in November, 1296, he produced the 


English bishops: for the reason that than the prelates of any other king- 
“they were suspected, and justly so, dom.” Downing’s ‘ Disc. on the State 
to be more partial for their prince ecclesiastical,’ p. 7 (Oxf. 1633). 
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famous bull “ Clericis laicos,” issued by Boniface VIII. at the 
beginning of the same year, in which the Pope forbad the 
clergy to grant any aid without the license of the Apostolic See ; 
thus claiming authority over the property of the Church, and 
the exclusive right of taxing the clergy. The clergy, taken 
perhaps by surprise, without debate allowed the archbishop to 
return to the king an answer, in which they talked about having 
two heads appointed over them, the one spiritual and the 
other temporal, and offered to send to Rome for permission 
to make a grant to the king. This strange language was 
answered from the King’s Bench. By refusing to contribute to 
the support of government they had forfeited the protection 
of government. 
themselves. On their way home they were waylaid by robbers 
who took their horses from them, and even their clothes. If 
they resisted, they were seized for making a disturbance on the 
king’s highway. When they reached home, they found their 
houses ransacked. ‘The estates of the archbishop were seized 
for the king: not a single palfrey was left in his stables. At 
the next meeting of Parliament the clergy remained unsum- 
moned: even the bishops, though belonging to the baronage, 
were ignored. ‘This severe lesson taught the clergy where to 
look for the Supreme Governor of the English Church. <A 
second council was called, in which the archbishop dissolved 
their assembled character by advising each man to act for 
himself: “ Salvet suam animam unusquisque.” * 

There can be no doubt that in this affair the clergy were most 
harshly treated from first to last. It forms part of the whole 
story of the financial difiiculties of the latter part of Edward’s 
reign. But the lesson was useful. 

The separate action of the clergy, both in their councils and 
their courts, was observed with distrust by the kings and the 
judges, in proportion as the pontifical law was suspected of in- 
fluencing their proceedings. Yet from first to last it was not 
found necessary to put any formal constitutional check upon 
them beyond the issue of Prohibitions (9). It was found suffi- 


= Compare the accounts given in vol. iii. pp. 406—16, and in Stubbs’s 
Hook’s ‘Lives of the Archbishops,’ ‘Select Charters,’ p. 478. 
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cient to send them writs of Prohibition, lest they should ordain 
anything contrary to the rights of the kingdom, or pass judg- 
ment in any case that belonged not to their jurisdiction but to 
that of the temporal courts. Perhaps the earliest example of 
the practice of Prohibitions—a bone of bitter contention in the 
post-reformation age—is to be found in the year 1200, when 
the Chief Justice made his appearance in person at a council 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury was holding with legatine 
authority, and protested against the proceedings, on the ground 
that they were not sanctioned by the sovereign.* From first 
to last the Church never escaped the ‘grasp of the State and 
the Law of England, even in the highest tide of Papal 
domination. 

But the great work of the thirteenth century was the de- 
velopment of the national assembly into the form of a Parlia- 
ment, effected by the genius of Earl Simon of Montfort, and 
Edward I. The national assembly, whether known as the 
Witenagemot, the Commune Concilium Regni, the Magnum 
Concilium, or other name, had not been, in its main character, 
a representative assembly. It was an aristocratic assembly : 
a Concilium Magnatum. Simon of Montfort added to it a 
chamber of representatives, consisting of knights of the shire— 
a title still retained by the county members—and of borough 
representatives. Such is a summary of the momentous change, 
the history of which has been traced at length by our great 
constitutional historians: such was the origin of the Commons, 
House of Parliament. ‘There can be no doubt that the plan of 
representation, as it came from the hands of the first Hdward, 
included the representation of the lower clergy in Parliament. 
The bishops and abbots had their place in the Upper House, 
as members of the baronage: and the clergy were designed to 
have had their representatives in the lower department of Par- 
liament by virtue of their position in the temporal constitution 
—by virtue of their payment of taxes. Hence, in the writ by 
which the bishops were summoned to Parliament, a clause was 
inserted—the famous clause Preemunientes—admonishing them 


* Luthbury’s ‘ Hist. of Convocation.’ 
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to summon thither also the deans, priors, archdeacons, and the 
proctors of the chapters and the clergy: or, in other words, 
the persons who still compose the Lower House of Convocation. 
They were intended to be an estate of Parliament: and they 
were so actually for about a century. But from the end of the 
fourteenth century the clergy deserted their place among 
the Commons of England, and preferred to meet and to tax 
themselves in their own separate assembly—to their own 
great loss and damage in the long run. A century or more 
later they tried in vain to recover their seats under plea of the 
old writs which remained unaltered (10). 

If the symmetrical design of Edward had taken full effect, 
there would have been a return on a larger scale to the state of 
things which subsisted before the Conquest, when the laity and 
clergy debated all things in one assembly, and the Church was 
identical with the community. As it is, the clergy in respect 
of the representative system, hold a position full of anomalies : 
and these anomalies have increased in number since the 
thirteenth century. The two Convocations of the Provinces 
of York and Canterbury have come to be substituted for the 
one general assembly which the clergy are entitled to hold, as 
an estate of the realm: or for their representation in the 
assembly of the estates conjoined. They are an estate of the 
realm, yet they are unrepresented in the national assembly. 
The twofold ecclesiastical synods, summoned by the arch- 
bishops, divided according to the Provinces, and different in 
their representative character, were originally distinct from the 
Convocation of the clergy by virtue of the king’s writ, intended 
to have brought them to Parliament. Yet the two kinds of 
Convocation have been confused together; they have partly 
exchanged places and characters. The two-fold ecclesiastical 
synods took and exercised down to a comparatively late period 
the most important right that belongs to an estate of the 
realm, the right of self-taxation: the comparative poverty of 
the northern Province during the time that this right sub- 
sisted, preventing any actual inconvenience arising from the 
clergy, as an estate, voting their aids in two different assemblies. 
These synods have retained their biform character, yet they 
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have lost their original synodal summons, and in 1532 the 
clergy were compelled to agree not to meet in Convocation 
without the king’s writ. Their sessions have been held at the 
same time with those of Parliament, as if they were, as an 
estate, co-ordinate with the assembly of the other estates con- 
joined; yet they have lost every power of self-government as 
an estate. The great error of the clergy has been not keeping 
in Parliament, where they were designed to be, and where 
indeed they were placed at first, by the great sovereign who 
finished the framework of our Constitution. 

No sooner was the character of the national assembly 
determined for ever, than that great series of legislative enact- 
ments was begun, by which, long before the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, long before the Submission of the clergy, 
the independence of the national Church was secured against 
the aggressions of Popery, and the exemptions and privileges 
claimed by the clergy were reduced. ‘The statutes which have 
played the most important part in English history have been 
those by which the State has claimed the Church for her own. 

Some of these enactments belong to the reign of the first 
Edward himself. The principal of these are, The Statute of 
Westminster First, in the third year of Edward, 1275, by 
which the privileges of clerkship were considerably lessened : 
the important Statute of Mortmain, 1279, which aimed in the 
first instance to prevent the fraudulent transfer of property to 
an ecclesiastical body, in order to evade payment of the services 
due from such property to the superior lord; and the Statute 
Circumspecte Agatis, 1284, which defined the jurisdiction of 
the temporal and spiritual courts, removing from the latter a 
number of cases hitherto tried therein. 

But the majority of them belong to the fourteenth century, 
that great legislative age, in which the encroachments of the 
Roman See were met by successive Acts of Parliament, until 
in the fifteenth century—an age of reaction—there seemed little 
left to do, and in the sixteenth century the last shadow of the 
pretended authority of the Pope in England was made to 
vanish away. 

Of these papal encroachments one of the most baneful was 
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that known by the name of Provisions, which was nothing less 
than a pretended power of filling all the vacancies of the 
Church. This abuse had been vigorously resisted in the 
former age by men like Grosseteste, and was one of the chief 
causes of complaint alleged by the clergy and people of 
England in their bold letters of remonstrance to the Roman 
Curia. It had filled the Church with foreigners, most of them 
Italians, who resided abroad, and drew large sums of money out 
of the kingdom (8). It was effectually dealt with by the famous 
Statute of Provisors; by which, in case the Pope collated 
to any dignity or benefice to the disturbance of free elections 
or presentations, the collation of such dignity or benefice was 
to escheat to the Crown, and be disposed of by the king} for 
one turn. <A long contest ensued, which ended in the gradual 
disuse of the papal Provisions, though they continued in several 
remarkable instances down to the verge of the Reformation.* 

The Statute of Provisors was rapidly followed by a sort of 
supplement in the yet more celebrated Statute of Preemunire. 
The former statute, by forbidding the Pope’s letters of pro- 
vision to be executed in the kingdom, had the effect of causing 
appeals to be carried to Rome by parties who felt themselves 
agerieved by the prohibition. It was therefore enacted by 
Premunire, that whosoever drew out of the realm a plea which 
belonged to the King’s Court, or on which judgment had been 
already given in the King’s Court, should have a warning to 
answer the contempt; and, failing to appear, should be put out 
of the king’s protection, forfeit their goods, and be imprisoned 
at the king’s will. This important Act was repeated in more 
stringent terms under Richard II., and again under Henry IV. 
Under Henry VI. a Papal Nuncio was put in prison under this 
Act for delivering the Pope’s letters in England: and the Pope 
sent to Bedford, the Regent of France, an indecently furious 
remonstrance against “that execrable statute.” + 

It is evident, then, that before the Reformation, a great deal 
was done in the way of constitutional enactment to stop the 
encroachments of Rome. Yet, in spite of statutes, the supre- 


* Appendix 5. See also Collier’s + Collier’s ‘Ch. Hist.’ Book vi 
5 . ‘s Fz wv: : 
‘Ch, Hist.’ Book vi. vol. iii., p. 212, Ed. Barham. : 
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macy of Rome was in the fifteenth century strained to the 
utmost upon the Church of England by the ambitious pontiff 
Martin VY. The English sees were filled under papal Pro- 
vision, the Pope’s nephew was made Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
foreigners held the churches under lavish dispensations for 
non-residence, and yet the English were overlooked by the 
Pope in the preferments of his own court. These abuses had to 
be represented seriously at Rome by English ambassadors, 
and were checked by the terms of a Concordat between the 
English and Roman Churches (11). 

The two centuries before the Reformation were undoubtedly 
ages of great corruption in every country in Europe. Yet in 
England this corruption was probably less than elsewhere. 
Rome was the great fountain of corruption: the countries which 
lay more directly within reach of Rome were flooded, when 
England was but watered. But here it was bad enough, and it 
was far worse in the fifteenth century than in the fourteenth. 
For the fifteenth century is the age of the Lollards, of the first 
heresy laws, of the beginning of the tremendous religious perse- 
cutions which were to fill all Europe with blood and flame for 
more than two centuries onward. Under the Lancastrian kings 
the Church of England began to be a persecuting church. The 
first heresy act, in the second year of the first of those kings, 
sets forth that “divers false and perverse persons under colour 
of dissembled holiness, preached and taught new doctrines and 
heretical opinions, made unlawful conventicles, held schools 
and wrote books ; that they refused the authority of the bishop, 
and wandered from diocese to diocese stirring up the people to 
sedition and insurrection.” * This reads like one of Elizabeth’s 
or James’s acts against recusants. Thus, in a corrupted age, 
was opened the saddest chapter in the history of the Church, 
the chapter containing the penalties put in force against those 
who refused her communion. It is true indeed that the 
Lollards were revolutionists, holding opinions that were 
thought dangerous to the State; it is true that the statute 
De Comburendo Heretico was more the work of the laymen 


* 2 Henry IV., ch. xv. 
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than the clergy, and was made when clerical influence was at a 
low point: and that the persecution was urged mainly by the 
king, and directed against persons obnoxious to him politically. 
It is true that the Lollards assailed the bishops with furious 
rage, while the bishops were slow to put themselves in motion 
against them’: and that the alarm caused by the Lollards was 
great. They were the first to reduce parliamentary warfare to 
a science; their petitions and motions for disseizing the tempo- 
ralities of the bishops had no chance of success, but they were 
powerful weapons of annoyance ; they are the earliest example 
of persistent parliamentary agitation, and they gave rise to a 
general feeling of the insecurity of property (12). And the 
Church was so far in danger that the reign of the first Lan- 
castrian king witnessed the first parliamentary proposals for a 
general confiscation of Church property under plea of public 
benefit.* Yet when all this is granted, the persecution of the 
Lollards must always be regarded as one of the most wretched 
parts of our history. It arose out of corruption. The Lollards 
were they who waxed hot, when others remained cold, at the 
sight of depravity and abuses: and they were persecuted to 
death because the sword of the State came to the help of the 
sword of the Church. This was the matter of fact; but under 
no possible arrangement of things could they have escaped 
persecution in that age. 

Efforts to reform the Church universal were not wanting in 
the fifteenth century. There was the clerical reformation 
attempted in the great councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, 
for the restoration of morals and discipline, and the putting 
down of the monstrous pretensions of the papacy. In this the 
clergy of all nations eagerly joined, and England had delegates 
at all these councils. But against a doctrinal reformation the 
clergy as a body were unanimous ; and those who sought for a 
doctrinal reformation were generally men belonging to the 
lower orders of society, or political conspirators, like Oldcastle. 
Yet a doctrinal reformation, not less than a moral one, was 


* Churchmen who are losing their may revive at the thought that it 
courage at the cry that disendowment has been coming ever since the days 
of the Church must come in time, of Henry the Fourth. 
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rendered necessary by Rome. At the very time when Rome 
was successfully resisting the attempted clerical reformation, 
and the pontiff under whom she weathered the storm was 
sending messages of scandalous insolence to the rulers and 
bishops of England, those rulers and bishops were pressing the 
Lollards with the Roman figment of transubstantiation. It 
was that figment which was made the touchstone by which the 
Lollards were tried, for denying which they were burned; a 
most unhappy circumstance, because it is the doctrinal identity 
between Rome and England, and above all the acceptance in 
England of the Roman perversion of the Sacrament of the 
Altar,* which has given rise—or helped to give rise—to the 
widely spread but wholly erroneous opinion that the Church of 
England was the same with the Church of Rome before the 
Reformation. 


From the whole history it may be clearly seen that there 
never was a time when the English Church was not united 
‘with the English State: that the one is all but coeval with the 
other: that the history of the Church is continuous and un- 
broken from the earliest times. The King was always the 
Supreme Governor of the Church, holding the spiritual juris- 
diction as he held the temporal, unable to resign either the one 
or the other to any foreign power without turning traitor. 
Popery was never anything but an encroachment, sometimes 
incautiously permitted, sometimes jealously regarded; though 
the Church of England was bound to that of Rome, as a 
daughter to a mother, by intimate ties of affection and respect, 
which were unwillingly at last dissolved. But whatever else 
may have been the effect of the authority which the Pope 
usurped in England, it never altered the relations subsisting 
between the State Ecclesiastical and Civil. 


* No writer uses the word Tran- tury; the Roman doctrine was not 
substantiation before the llth cen- affirmed before 1215. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE STATE ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE REFORMATION. 


In the year 1529, the twenty-first year of the reign of 
Henry VIII., after an interval of several years, a Parliament 
was called. By the end of the year 1534, the Church of 
England, by virtue of successive Acts of this Parliament, had 
abjured all shadow of dependence upon Rome, had promised 
to make no canons or constitutions without the king’s consent, 
and declared her only Supreme Head on earth to be the King. 

These great measures marked a revolution, if the expression 
may be allowed, without being revolutionary. In all of them 
we find a just disclaimer of revolutionary novelty: a warranted 
reference to what had gone before in English legislation. But 
that they were meant to make and perpetuate a grea change, 
cannot be denied. 

What that change was, we need be at no loss to understand. 
All these pieces of legislation have one object. They simply 
aimed at altering the foreign relations of the Church. They 
put an end to papal aggressions by severing finally the old tie 
which had so long subsisted between Rome and England. 
The abominable usurpations of Rome rendered this necessary 
at last. The Church of England had always acknowledged 
the Church of Rome as her mother; and in ages before the 
patriarch of Rome had risen to the height of his independent 
superiority, England had been benefited by apostolic counsel 
and advice. But the connection had long ceased to be any- 
thing but a source of annoyance and danger; it was to be 
broken now; and in carrying out the independence of the 
national church, the clergy took the lead. The abolition of 
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papal dues and appeals kept much money in the kingdom which 
used to be taken out of it; the rejection of the legal fictions 
by which the Roman supremacy was kept up, restored to the 
English clergy, especially the bishops, their ancient dignity 
and liberty. But by none of the statutes by which the separa- 
tion from Rome was etfected, was any new principle brought 
in. The independence of the Church had always existed; - 
now no more was done than to reassert it more strongly than 
ever (13). 

Nor again was there anything new in principle in the Sub- 
mission of the clergy. They gave up the power of making 
canons or constitutions without the royal assent, and, by the 
Act that was framed upon it, this Submission was made to 
extend to the alleging or putting in force any canons or consti- 
tutions already oxisting. In other words it was enacted that 
it rested with the King to determine how far the Canon Law 
should have force within his realm. And this had always 
rested with the king. William the Conqueror, as we have 
seen, had enacted that no canons or constitutions should be 
made without the king’s consent and foreknowledge. It was 
not the design of Henry VIII. to assume a new power, but to 
resume an old one. It was not even his design to put an end 
to the Canon Law itself, or to forbid the clergy from being 
governed as a spiritual body by spiritual laws. But, so far as 
the Canon Law, through papal corruptions, had grown out of 
harmony with the laws of the realm, it was the design of 
king and parliament to suspend its operation, and to stop for 
a time the making of additions to it, until the whole of it 
could be revised and brought into agreement with the laws of 
the kingdom. In this very Act it was therefore ordered that 
the revision of the Canon Law should be entrusted to a com- 
mission of thirty-two persons. An evil fate attended this 
intended revision. It was prevented by the death of Henry, 
by that of his son, and by the policy of Elizabeth (7); but 
the design of Henry is plain; it was not to do away with the 
government of the clergy, as a spiritual body, by laws passed 
by themselves with the royal consent; but simply to see that 
they enacted nothing contrary to the general laws of the realm. 
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With regard to the Supreme Headship of the king there 
was, again, nothing beyond a strong declaration of an ancient 
right. From the days of Ethelbert of Kent the Supreme 
Governor of the English Church had been the King. By the 
laws of Edward the Confessor he was styled the Vicar of 
Christ; and every succeeding sovereign had sworn to observe 
those laws. There was little difference between the one title 
and the other; yet, if there were anything of doubtful pro- 
priety in the title of Supreme Head, as at the time it appeared 
to Bishop Tunstall that there was, it ought not to escape 
notice that the limitation by which the clergy sought to satisfy 
their consciences was allowed by the king, and that in their 
Submission (though not in the Act of Parliament which 
followed it) his title was Supreme Head on earth, so far as the 
law of Christ permits (14). This title of Supreme Head was 
borne by Henry VIII., by Edward VI., and by Mary before 
her marriage. No other English sovereign has borne it. It 
was altered by Elizabeth into Supreme Governor. But with 
or without the title, the sovereign of England has always held 
the supreme jurisdiction in things ecclesiastical, as an inalien- 
able prerogative; and before the Reformation the English 
kings had repeatedly asserted their right. At the same time 
both Henry who took the title, and Elizabeth who altered it, 
were careful to show that they intended no usurpation of 
clerical, that is of strictly spiritual, functions, no confounding 
of royal and priestly offices; nor anything else but the 
recovery and vindication of a power which had been transmitted 
to them from their predecessors (21). 

We see in short an inherent right brought to the front on a 
particular occasion; but at the same time it must be noted 
that this inherent right or jurisdiction of the king was brought 
forward with a force of assertion which far exceeded what the 
occasion required; and we are met at the outset of the Refor- 
mation with a sign that we are entering on a new era. The 
age of Prerogative lies before us; we shall soon see Prerogative 
exalting itself over the liberties of the Church and nation— 
stifling the voice of Convocation, and trying to stifle the voice 
of Parliament, through two dynasties; we shall see the Church 
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turned about by the personal will of the sovereign, or by 
bishops who were but the creatures of the sovereign, and who 
learned the arts of tyranny so well that they alienated from 
the Church the great national assemblies which victoriously 
fought the battle of constitutional freedom, and drove out of 
the Church the best and the most conscientious of her sons. 
This we may see in the history of the Tudors and the Stuarts: 
but if we see nothing more than this, we shall have but a false 
one-sided view of history. 

In all those rapid Acts by which Popery was shaken off, the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the king secured, and the clergy 
brought more closely under his control, neither king nor 
parliament, Church nor nation, saw anything revolutionary. 
To all it seemed that they were simply returning to genuine 
antiquity, and flinging away the spurious figments with which 
the ambition of Rome had hidden the truth of things. The 
modern notion that the English Reformation was a violent 
revolution, urged by the furious temper of a despot; a revolu- 
tion by which the past was torn up by the roots, and everything 
begun again, will not bear a moment’s serious investigation. 
The Church was the same Church after the Reformation that 
had been in existence before it. She could never have attained 
her present organism either at the Reformation or at any time 
subsequent to it. 

In the reign of Henry there was no doctrinal reformation. 
On the contrary, there were several authorised publications to 
show that the doctrine of the Church remained unchanged 
after the strongest assertions of the nationality of the Church. 
The nation remained intensely Catholic, while it beheld with 
approbation the pretended authority of the head of the 
Catholic world rejected at once and for ever. It was only when 
the reformation of doctrine was attempted by the small but 
incessantly active party of the Protestants, that national dis- 
content on a large scale was awakened. Meanwhile the nation 
saw with complacency the prospect opened of reform by royal 
Injunctions and Acts of Parliament, which struck at the 
abuses of the ecclesiastical system, and left Catholic doctrine, 
as it seemed, standing unimpaired. The corruption of the 
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Church, the subject of satire and indignation for two centuries, 
was known to be incurable from within. Three great 
Councils within the last hundred years had failed to do any- 
thing, notwithstanding the efforts of the best men among the 
clergy. It was time, in England at least, for the king and the 
nation to take the great work in hand. 

But it must not be supposed that there were no elements at 
work in the time of the Reformation which could not have 
been found in any preceding period. The very necessity, to 
which we have just alluded, of an attempt to define the 
doctrines held by the Church of England after the assertion 
of the Royal Supremacy, shows that this was not so. Such an 
attempt was something new. It arose out of the general dis- 
quiet of the times, in which the clerical, or as it is called by 
some writers the Anglican, party, not disinclined of itself to 
certain kinds of reform, found itself on the one hand drawn 
forcibly forward by the king and Parliament, and on the other 
hand confronted by the rising spirit of Protestantism brought 
in from Germany. This party may have been unwilling to 
move; it certainly moved the faster for the violent impulse 
given to it by the king; it witnessed with repugnance the vast 
revolution which took place on the Continent. But nevertheless 
the doctrinal reformation was put into the hands of that party 
from first to last. The first authorised doctrinal formulary of 
the English Church—the Articles to Stablish Christian Quiet- 
ness, of the year 1536—was framed expressly to meet the state 
of things brought to light by the Protestation of the Lower 
House of Convocation of the same year. ‘The final Con- 
fession of England, the Thirty-nine Articles, was equally the 
work of the English clergy assembled in Convocation.* 

In all this there was nothing contrarient to the realm; 
nothing that was not of public benefit. But when Henry 
after renouncing the Pope, forthwith began to imitate the Pope 
in appointing a Vicar-General, or Vicegerent, in ecclesiastical 
things, and chose such a man as Thomas Crumwel for his 


* Some exceptions to this general  convocation—will occur to the stu- 
assertion—that the doctrinal refor- dents of formularies. 
mation was the work of the clergy in 
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Vicar-General, events followed which can only be regarded as 
a great public calamity. ‘The dissolution of the monasteries is 
not properly a part of our subject. The monasteries were 
not the Church of England; and when they fell, they left the 
Church of England standing. But they were too intimately 
connected with the Church not to affect her by their fall. They 
were a great religious institution; they formed societies and cor- 
porations inthe Church; at one time they had even threatened 
to outgrow and absorb the Church. Many of their abbots and 
priors sat along with the bishops in Parliament, and with the 
clergy in Convocation, as part of the spiritual estate; a great 
number of their houses—by far the greater number—was 
under the jurisdiction of the ordinaries of the Church. Many 
of the domains appropriated to them had been turned, by 
their own act or the interference of Convocation, into vicarages ; 
these were filled either by monks who were priests, or by the 
clergy of the Church; and in either case these monastic 
vicarages would be scarce distinguished from other parishes. 
Sometimes it happened that the parish church and the convent 
chapel were under the same roof, so intimate was the connection 
between the monastic institute and the Church. 

On the other hand, the distinction between the two was 
never forgotten by either. ‘here was no good feeling between 
them. The feud was ancient; the opportunities of collision 
were continual. From the Norman Conquest the Pope had 
taken every means of fostering the monasteries at the expense 
of the Church, and Papal Bulls are extant, which were pub- 
lished in the kingdom (with the royal assent), making over the 
lands and possessions of various churches to the monasteries. 

In this manner they had swallowed up a very large propor- 
tion of the ecclesiastical endowments of the country ; not less, 
it is said, than half. Their increase in the great day of the 
Papal usurpation had been prodigious. At the time of the 
Conquest there were not above a hundred monasteries in 
England. By the end of the reign of Kdward I. there were 
near a thousand. And though after that time there were very 
few founded, yet down to the reign of Henry V. there was no 
slackness in enriching those that were before founded, by 
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legacies and benefactions, which threw more and more of the 
land into mortmain. 

It might therefore seem that the dissolution of the monas- 
teries was to the advantage of the Church. And if the lands 
which the monasteries had got from the Church had been 
restored to her, it would have been so. But nothing was 
further from the minds of the spoilers of the monasteries than 
the good of the Church. All that had been taken from her by 
the monasteries—whether vicarages, or appropriations which 
had never been made into vicarages—passed into the hands of 
lay impropriators or detainers, who carried on a shameless 
traffic with the Vicegerent and his commissioners. The 
vicarages came back much poorer than they had been under 
the monasteries,* and the appropriations were lost altogether. 
If the monasteries had remained, many of these appropriations 
would have been turned into vicarages, and so in fact recovered 
to the Church. At the opening of the Reformation the Con- 
vocation is discovered in a scheme for converting the monastic 
appropriations into vicarages. 

It is difficult to understand the arguments about political 
necessity which have been advanced to justify the dissolution. 
The time of the great expansion of monasteries was over; they 
were no longer eating up the land. From the time of Henry V. 
not one had been founded, and few augmented; but many had 
been dissolved. ‘The current had long been set against them 
before the sweeping measures of Henry VIII. and Crumwel; 
and while schools, hospitals, and colleges were founded in 
numbers during the fifteenth century, the monasteries had 
been steadily declining. There was no political necessity to 
put an end to them, except the necessity of gratifying political 
adventurers, at the head of whom was the Vicegerent himself. 

As the work was carried out, it furnishes a complete model 
of spoliation. Every touch that adds perfection is there. 
There were the loudest professions for the public good, and the 
least possible provision for the public good; the most fantastic 
schemes for putting an end to taxation, and furnishing the 


* In fact, they changed their legal nature in becoming the property of 
laymen. See Appendix 50. 
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exchequer inexhaustibly, along with the most ineredible waste 
and peculation. There was the utmost contempt for the 
rights of founders and beneficiaries, side by side with the 
most hypocritical assumptions of fairness and legality. All 
former dealings with monastic property, or property of any 
kind, sink into insignificance before the work of spoilers who 
pillaged, alienated, and destroyed with a rapidity and fury not 
to be matched in the annals of barbarism. 

When the storm overtook them, the monasteries Were doing 
the work for which they were founded. ‘The charges of exces. 
sive corruption and laxity made against them rest on singularly 
little and singularly invalid evidence. Indeed, it may be said 
that as every law of fair dealing was broken to destroy them, 
so every law of evidence was broken to defame them. Such a 
collection of dissolute and avaricious wretches as Crumwel 
got together to visit and report upon them has seldom been 
seen; and yet it is upon the allegations of those visitors 
that the fair fame of the English monasteries has been blasted 
in the eyes of posterity. 

There is no doubt, however, that the religious houses were 
mostly in debt, and many in great poverty. ‘Their affairs were 
disordered ; and the benefits of their ownership of the soil were 
not so great as they might have been. The great abbeys drew 
revenues from distant parts of the country, which received no 
benefit from them: and the great abbeys had a tendency to 
absorb the smailer houses—a tendency which had been helped 
by every hostile encroachment in times past. There was good 
reason for redistributing the monastic property, and perhaps 
for applying it to uses not obsolete, if any such design had 
existed. If any such design had existed, legislative interven- 
tion would have begun with the great houses, not the small. 
The great houses would have been made to colonise their own 
estates: the small ones would have been allowed to remain. 

By the destruction of the monasteries, which changed the 
face of the kingdom, a great deal of what economists call 
“temporary distress” was caused. Multitudes of the people 
were made beggars and vagrants; whole towns were ruined, 
and partly deserted, before the community could adjust itself 
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to this revolution in property, so far as it ever has adjusted 
itself. But throughout these proceedings great care was taken 
to distinguish between monastic property and ecclesiastical 
property. The ecclesiastical property indeed which the monas- 
teries had absorbed went with them, and thus the Church 
suffered great loss; but other ecclesiastical property remained 
untouched. The cathedral churches which had fallen into the 
hands of the monks—about half the cathedral churches in the 
kingdom—were not destroyed, but refounded, and given into 
the hands of the clergy of the Church. These are now known 
as the cathedral churches of the New Foundation. Several new 
bishoprics were also made and endowed out of the confiscated 
property. In some few cases, monastic chapels were spared 
because they happened also to be parish churches. As to the 
universities, the distinction between monastic and ecclesiastical 
property was so well understood, that the schools, halls, and 
colleges that were of monastic foundation were suppressed, 
while the ecclesiastical foundations were left untouched.* 
These monastic foundations, immediately on their dissolution, 
were sometimes bought by churchmen and re-founded as be- 
longing to the Church ; sometimes their places were supplied 
by new establishments. So, in the preceding century, schools 
and colleges had been founded out of the forfeited estates of 
the priories, suppressed by Henry V. On this basis rests the 
claim of the Church of England to the universities and public 
schools. So far from being monastic institutions, as they have 
been represented to be, and liable to share the fate of the other 
monastic institutions, the public schools and colleges were 
founded by the nation and by the national clergy in opposition 
to the monastic system, to dispute the monopoly in education 
which the monasteries at one time possessed; and when the 
monasteries were dissolved, they were purged entirely of the 
monastic leaven (15). 

The policy of Henry VIII. was to shew forth the realm, that 
is, the State ecclesiastical and civil of England, as that which 
always had been and was always to be. Of every formulary 


* See the ‘University Calendars,’ and Wood’s ‘ Antiquitates,’ pp. 63, 99. 
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published in his reign the object was to secure uniformity, or 
rather unanimity; to compose all differences under a Catholic 
unity. This design may be traced in the Articles to Stablish 
Christian Quietness, in the Bishop’s Book, in the King’s Book, 
and even in the Statute of the Six Articles. In those formu- 
laries doctrines were stretched both ways to the utmost extent 
compatible with any congruity, so that both the extreme parties 
—the Protestants and the Papalists—might be kept within the 
national Catholic Church, in which the mass of the people 
contentedly remained. With the continental churches in the 
full blaze of Confessions, it seemed necessary to do something 
to declare the faith of England; and in these formularies the 
king made the doctrines held by the Church, of which he was 
the Supreme Head on earth, as wide and all-embracing as he 
knew how to make them. Of all those formularies the very 
essence was the Real Presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 
From that great article of faith, and from the understanding of 
it in the corporal sense, the king never dreamed of departing ; 
and in maintaining this he conceived that he kept up the con- 
nection between his national Church and the Church universal : 
this maintained, he could grant all latitude of thought and 
opinion. On these terms he expected uniformity, the accept- 
ance by all of what he termed his “ pacification” (16). He 
succeeded, though he met with dissidents. The toilsome 
despot, whom Herbert found “not bloody, save under colour 
of the law,’? was compelled from time to time to burn the 
heretics who denied tho Real Presence, and to hang the rebels 
who denied the Royal Supremacy. 


Henry left the kingdom at peace at home and abroad. 
Within little more than two years of his death half the king- 
dom was in revolt, clamouring for the Church and laws of 
Henry. Even so in times of bad government, men had 
formerly cried out for the laws of Edward the Confessor, or 
the Charter of John. The last will of Henry was set aside 
by the men whom he had chosen to execute it; the form of 
government which he had devised for his son’s minority was 
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turned into a protectorate, and the Lord Protector Somerset 
and his council began that gigantic system of spoliation which 
reduced the Church from wealth to poverty, and those con- 
cessions to the Protestant party, which overturned the Catholic 
pacification or uniformity established by Henry. When the 
Protector fell, he was succeeded in Northumberland by a spirit 
more wicked than himself; who continued his work with less of 
scruple and more of hypocrisy. The whole reign or minority 
of Edward VI. was a period of almost unmixed calamity. 

By Somerset and his council the great religious changes 
which should have been gradually brought in—if at all—were 
prematurely, and often illegally, thrust upon the nation. As 
the will of Henry was set aside, so the Anglo-Catholic system 
of doctrine, as he left it, was set aside, and a new creed 
substituted for it. Everything was to be done to gratify the 
Protestants, though they were only a small party in the midst 
of a Catholic nation. An outbreak of mob violence at the 
beginning of this unhappy period, by which the London 
churches were desecrated and despoiled, was allowed to go on 
scarcely checked by government. Publications, in which the 
old religion was reviled and the sacramental system ignored, 
were forced upon the parishes throughout the country, at a 
heavy charge to them, without the sanction of Parliament or 
Convocation. Before parliament assembled, an extraordinary 
visitation of the whole kingdom was proclaimed. The realm 
was divided into districts to be visited by royal commissioners. 
The ordinary power of the bishops was suspended by these 
visitors, who carried with them Injunctions—the well-known 
Injunctions of Edward VI.—and Articles to be enquired, and 
copies of the publications that were to be bought by the 
parishes. For this extraordinary piece of machinery, devised 
for the reformation of the Church by men who were prepared 
to steep themselves in her spoils, the precedent might un- 
happily be found in the last reign. ‘They were royal commis- 
sioners, acting without the authority of parliament, who defamed 
and destroyed the great monasteries. 

At the same time the bishops, with Cranmer at their head, 
took out a commission for the exercise of their office during 
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the life of the king. Im this they declared themselves to be 
no more than servants or commissaries of the crown so far as 
their ecclesiastical jurisdiction was concerned, and their office 
moveable at the king’s pleasure. No action of the primate has 
of course been more variously censured than this. All that 
need be here remarked upon it is that it was a strong confirma- 
tion of the nationality of the Church, that it did not originate 
with Cranmer (as seems to be supposed by some writers), but 
was the carrying out, in an extreme manner, of a provision of 
the great recent statute by which the election of bishops was 
regulated and an end put to the papal Provisions:* that it 
afterwards received the sanction of parliament, and was law as 
long as it lasted; and that it had nothing to do with the order- 
ing or consecration of a bishop, but only with his discharging 
his office in some particular diocese. 

To the high-handed measures of government, which have 
just been mentioned, one man was found who opposed a stout 
resistance. Bishop Gardiner, in this most honourable part of 
his career, manfully stood up for the liberties of the Church 
and the authority of law. The publications which were forced 
upon the Church, solely upon the authority of a self-appointed 
Protector using the name of the infant king, were ‘ Hrasmus’s 
Paraphrase of the New Testament,’ and a book of homilies, the 
present First Book of Homilies of the Church of England. 
The former of these publications contained a preface by Udal, 
the translator of it, in which every old religious observance 
was condemned under pretence of popery and superstition. Of 
the latter it may be said, that it was the book of all others that 
shewed most strikingly the innovations that were to be intro- 
duced into the doctrine of the Church. Of the old immemorial 
religion of England and of Christendom, the very essence and 
centre was the Sacramental system. The Church of England 
had just declared in the most emphatic manner, after abjuring 
the authority of Rome, that she still maintained the Sacra- 
mental system in full, and above all the doctrine of the Real 
(or Corporal) Presence. This was the declaration of Parlia- 


* 25 Henry VIIL, ch. xx., sect. 4. See Appendix 5. 
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ment; this was the burden of all the formularies of Henry. 
Yet here was 2 book evidently designed to supersede the last 
of those formularies—(‘ The Necessary Doctrine of a Christian 
Man,’ commonly known as the King’s Book)—here was a book 
designed for the public instruction of the people in churches, 
and ordered to be read by every parish priest: in which there 
was no mention whatever of the Sacrament of the Altar, either 
under that or any other name: in which there was only an 
incidental mention of baptism and of one other Sacrament, in 
which the Sacraments were not deemed worthy of separate 
treatment, and had not even a single homily to them- 
selves. 

Gardiner protested against both these publications. The 
former he termed, in one word, “ Abomination,’ both for the 
malice of Erasmus and the ignorance of his translator; and 
complained that such a book should be authorised by the king, 
and a charge laid upon the realm of twenty thousand pounds 
by compelling every parish to buy one. As to the Homilies, 
he refused to have any share in their composition, when it was 
proposed to have them, on the ground that they were not needed ; 
and afterwards, when they had been prepared by others, he 
refused to admit them into his diocese. The enormous change 
which they made in the public teaching of the Church cannot 
have escaped the eye of so acute a critic; but he based his 
opposition to them on other grounds. To Cranmer, who had 
tried to explain the difference between them and the King’s 
Book, by saying that the late king had been “ seduced” into 
the doctrines which he held, Gardiner replied, with cutting 
severity, that it was “‘a very strange speech” to say that the 
king had been “‘ seduced,” now that he was dead, after agreeing 
with him all the time that he was alive.* To Somerset he 
wrote in a different vein. He drew a comparison between the 
Homilies and the King’s Book or Necessary Doctrine of a 
Christian Man, which latter he justly called “ The Doctrine of 
the Parliament.” + He took his ground, that is, upon the actual 
inconsistencies which he discovered between the newly-pro- 


* Strype’s ‘Cranmer’ (folio), p. 151. + Ib. App. xxxvi. 
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pounded doctrines and the doctrines which had been sanctioned 
by the authority of Parliament, an authority which here implied 
the previous sanction of Convocation. He stood for the rights 
of the civil and ecclesiastical constitution against unconstitu- 
tional innovations. When the visitation of the Kingdom by 
royal commissioners was proclaimed, Gardiner filled up his 
measure by declaring such a proceeding to be illegal. He was 
committed to the Fleet, and kept there till the ensuing session 
of Parliament was ended. 

When we look at the Parliamentary anuals of this reign, we 
can scarcely fail to be struck with a strange sense of incon- 
sistency. The first Statute of Edward VI. breathes an air 
of exultation. The troubled reign of Henry was succeeded 
by a happier time: his stern policy might now be relaxed. “ As 
in tempest or winter one course or garment is convenient, in 
calm or warm weather a more liberal case or lighter garment,” 
so now “the strait and sore laws made in one Parliament 
might be repealed and taken away in the more calm and quiet 
reign of another prince.”* ‘They therefore repealed Henry’s 
laws on treason and felony; his Act which gave to royal 
proclamations the force of Acts of Parliament; his Six 
Articles, and with them every previous statute concerning 
religion—that is, the old heresy laws enacted against the 
Lollards; and all Acts restraining the reading of the Bible 
and other books in English. In some of their provisions they 
actually reached religious liberty. It was evident also, from 
their very first enactment, which was “against such as shall 
irreverently speak against the Sacrament of the Altar,” + that 
they were not disposed to go so far as the Government were 
inclined in gratifying the Protestants, nor to allow the doctrinal 
system of Protestantism absolutely to supersede the ancient 
doctrine of the Church. The legislature seems to have been 
animated by the feeling that great motive powers were at work 
in the age: and if a single great and magnanimous man had 
appeared to guide this instinct, the course of English history 
might have been different at this juncture. 

Yet these were the assemblies which began under form of law 
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that immense spoliation of the Church which never ended, with 
or without law, until she was reduced from wealth to poverty ; 
which systematically slighted the clergy by ordering some of 
the most important formularies of the doctrinal Reformation to 
be made in committees, the share of Convocation being 
secondary; and which launched the Church on a perilous 
course, by authorising first one Prayer Book and then another 
by successive Acts for Uniformity. 

A large mass of ecclesiastical, or half ecclesiastical, property 
had been spared at the dissolution of the monasteries, because 
it was doubtful whether it was made up of monastic or national 
establishments. It consisted of what were known as chantries, 
or chantries collegiate. There were free chapels, hospitals, 
fraternities, guilds, and stipendiary priests; there were trentals, 
or offices of thirty masses for the dead; obits, or anniversary 
services for the dead; there were lands and hereditaments be- 
queathed for the finding of a light or lamp to burn continually 
for the good of the soul departed. All such “ promotions,” the 
gifts of charity or superstition, were given over to the king by 
Edward’s first Parliament, and an ecclesiastical commission was 
to be formed to bestow the forfeited property in endowing 
schools, masters, teachers, and vicars; or for maintaining 
“piers, jetties, walls, or breaks against the rages of the sea,” 
the dispossessed holders receiving pensions. Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Windsor Chapel, all cathedral churches, and the two 
public schools of Eton and Winchester, were exempted from 
the provisions of the Act.* 

It is an acknowledged principle, that property devoted to 
superstitious uses may be applied to other pious and charitable 
uses which are not superstitious. And, in a better age, the 
suppression of the chantries would have added to the wealth of 
the Church. But this was not the design of the men who 
promoted the bill. They who legislated for the Church in 
Westminster had already tasted of the spoils of the Church in 
the country, and desired to taste more freely. Cranmer, know- 


* The fall of the Chantries was year: 27 H. 8, 4. This was modelled 
designed by Henry VIII., andan Act on the Act under which the lesser 
for the same was passed in his last Monasteries fell. 
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ing their meaning, spoke strongly against the bill, urging that 
things should remain as they were till the king’s majority,—the 
very thing which the promoters wished to forestall. The 
“popish” bishops supported Cranmer, but in vain. The whole 
property was made over to the council, and universal spoliation 
ensued. No doubt some good was done: many grammar 
schools were founded in the reign of Edward VI.; but what 
was done bore a miserable proportion to what ought to have 
been done. From too many the ministers of religion became 
too few. The chantry priests, who might have been made 
assistants to parish priests, were pensioned instead. Many of 
them, however, were put into vacant livings, to save their 
pensions, by patrons who pretended the utmost horror of 
popery. In the pictures of the time preserved to us by the 
great preachers Latimer and Lever, we read of large districts, 
villages, and even market towns, destitute of the ministers of 
religion. All the old doles, bequests and distributions to the 
poor were swept away, and nothing took their place. Want of 
mercy is no unusual thing in a reforming age: but the want of 
justice is worse. 

In this case the authority of Parliament was given to a 
measure of confiscation. Erelong it became a race between 
confiscation and peculation. Commission after commission 
was issued during this reign by a Government on the verge of 
bankruptcy, to bring in the last spoils that could be gleaned 
from the Church. There was one for bells, vestments, and 
ornaments ; two for plate and jewels; a fourth to search private 
houses for what had been stowed away, and levy a fine on 
those who had stowed it.* Peculation, it seems, had won the 
race. Under one pretence or another all that avarice and 
craft could extort was conveyed “ from the king, from learning, 
from poverty, and from the commonwealth.” + 

When the clergy saw Acts affecting their most vital interests 
being passed by a legislature in which they had no share, they 
made a desperate attempt to get admitted again into the House 
of Commons. The Convocation had assembled, as usual, at 


* Froude, v. 458. in Strype’s ‘Eccl. Mem.’ Book 1. 
++ Lever’s ‘Sermon beforethe King,’ ch. viii. 
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the same time as the first Parliament of Edward: and saw 
that Parliament taking the Church in hand in the rough 
fashion above described. Their advice was unasked; nothing 
was submitted to them: and they could only witness the vain 
or lukewarm opposition of the bishops in the Lords. Still the 
old writs remained unaltered, by which the deans, archdeacons, 
and proctors were summoned to Parliament. They now peti- 
tioned Cranmer and the bishops to mediate with the Protector 
for the restoration of their seats. ‘Their petitions never got an 
answer (10). If they had gained their perfectly legitimate 
demand, the condition of the Church might be different at 
this day. But throughout this reign there was a marked ten- 
dency to diminish the importance of Convocation. It is doubtful 
whether the first Prayer Book was ever submitted to them (17). 
Sometimes, for form’s sake, their approval was had to important 
formularies, which at this time were, as a rule, prepared without 
them ; as was the case with the Forty-two Articles—the English 
Confession of faith of the reign of HEdward—and perhaps 
with the second Prayer Book. But, even when this was so, 
there were no debates, so far as we can learn; none of the 
keen agitation of a free assembly. The clergy met to approve 
the measures of committees concerning the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Church. 

The Prayer Books of Edward were enforced by the first and 
second Acts for Uniformity (18). This was the beginning of 
a new penal code by the very Parliament which repealed the 
old penal laws about religion. If the Parliament (more than 
the clergy) had been content to provide a model of public 
worship, and then allowed it to recommend itself by its own 
merits, it would have been well for the history of the Church 
of England. It would have been well if the whole question of 
public worship had been left to the Church herself, as hereto- 
fore. Uniformity was neither attempted nor attained by legis- 
lation in the old Catholic days—as witness those “ divers forms 
of common prayer,” those various Uses which were enumerated 
and recalled by these very Acts. Yet the several essential 
parts belonging to the public order of divine service were never 
forgotten in those days, nor in danger of being forgotten. Well 
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also had it been for the Church, if the comparatively moderate 
Acts of Edward for Uniformity, or rather the first of them, had 
simply been restored after Mary, instead of being increased by 
the tremendous additions made by Elizabeth and Charles II. 
Tyrannous when enforced, contemptible in abeyance, the Acts 
for Uniformity have been the sore of the Church, despumating 
for ever in recusancy and dissent. 

The reception of the first of these Acts should have proved 
a warning. A few days after the first Prayer Book, authorised 
by it, came into use, Devonshire, Cornwall, and Norfolk were 
up in arms, demanding the religion of their forefathers 
and the laws of King Henry. The nation, irritated by bad 
government, was goaded into fury by fanaticism. Fields were 
fought, cities were besieged, English yeomen were shot down 
by thousands by Ttalian mercenaries in the pay of an infamous 
government: Hnglish priests, who had hitherto believed them- 
selves to be the faithful servants of the Church and nation, 
were hanged by scores as rebels from their own belfries. Those 
great religious risings were only quelled by the blood of ten 
thousand Englishmen. 

The system of clerical subscription—another fruitful source 
of mischief to the English Church—came into being at this 
time, in a characteristic manner, with the Forty-two Articles. 
These articles were indeed “agreed upon” in some way by 
the Convocation of 1552, and published by the king’s autho- 
rity, but they never had the confirmation of Parliament. But 
long before they had any authority whatever, they were put in 
circulation by scme of the bishops for subscription among the 
clergy. Cranmer, the chief author of them, admitted in his 
trial that he had exhorted such as were willing to subscribe, 
but said that he had compelled none. Hooper, who had also 
a great share in making them, attempted to force them on the 
Worcester clergy ; and was resisted by two of his prebendaries, 
Joliffe and Jonson. The excellent but narrow-minded bishop 
cried out for more powers of coercion. “ For the love of God,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ cause the articles that the king’s majesty spoke of, 
to be set forth by his authority.” His prayer was answered by 

royal mandate ordering subscription to all clergymen and 
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schoolmasters. But the death of Edward stopped this.* Sub- 
scription, as will hereafter appear, was destined to become a 
terrible weapon in the hands of the Protestant bishops, a 
weapon at least as much misused against the liberties of the 
subject as ever the old Canon Law had been. It was the 
direct cause of English dissent. 

When the reign of Edward VI. drew to an end, an unparal- 
leled state of things existed. There were six bishops in prison: 
Gardiner, Bonner, Heath, Day, Tunstall, and Ferrars; with 
regard to whose revenues the most sweeping measures were 
taken or designed by a government desperately seeking money, 
and by courtiers recklessly bent on enriching themselves. Poy- 
net, a man of infamous moral character, was put into Gardiner’s 
see of Winchester, the Winchester estates were transferred to 
the Crown, and mostly bestowed on Warwick’s (Northumber- 
land’s) favourites, Poynet accepting a fixed income or pension 
instead of them. ‘The bishopric of Westminster was sup- 
pressed, Ridley, who was thrust into Bonner’s see of London, 
accepting the Westminster lands and revenues instead of those 
of his own diocese. The London woods were cut down and 
sold; the London lands were divided among three of the prin- 
cipal courtiers, Rich, Wentworth, and Darcy. Heath’s place 
was taken by Hooper, who thus became bishop of Wor- 
cester, while his former bishopric of Gloucester, founded by 
Henry VIII., was suppressed, and the estates surrendered. 
There was a project on foot for depriving Tunstall, and divid- 
ing his splendid diocese of Durham; but there was not time 
to carry this out. Some of the bishops, as Salcet of Salis- 
bury, followed the universal example of spoliation, and began 
to rob their benefices by alienating manors, or letting them on 
such long leases, that it was almost as good as selling the fee 
simple of them.+ The Protestants, even if sincere and zealous, 
as such men as Hooper and Ridley were, yet in fact were play- 
ing into the hands of the unscrupulous and avaricious laymen 
who filled their livings with expelled chantry priests, to avoid 


* Hardwick on the Articles, pp. + Froude v. 355; Lingard ; Str 
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paying their pensions, or simoniacally let them to their grooms 
and bailiffs. 

Reformed service books, and scriptural articles of faith 
seem to be a poor thing to shew against such evils as these; 
yet they are the best thing which this period has to offer. The 
Reformation of worship and doctrine has blinded many to the 
fact that the seven years of Edward VI. were among the most 
lamentable in English history. The people were more scanda- 
lously irreligious than they ever were before or ever have been 
since; the rich were more greedy, the poor more wretched. 
This was the reign in which legal provision began to be made 
for the poor; a sorry substitute for the hospitals, almshouses, 
and other institutions of Catholic piety, which were swept 
away. ‘This was the reign in which the Church began to lose 
her hold upon the people. Protestantism was brought in 
violently and immaturely ; opposition of doctrine divided the 
clergy into hostile camps at the very time when they begun to 
sink into that fearful poverty which remained unrelieved for a 
century and a half, and for which Queen Anne’s Bounty was 
but a partial relief. With poverty came the worst evil of 
poverty, “that it makes men ridiculous.” ‘The clergy began 
to fall into contempt (19). 

Yet, after all, it must be allowed that there was something 
in the great changes made in Hdward’s reign beyond the rage 
of mere fanaticism. Those changes were rashly attempted, by 
men of unclean hands; they brought about a terrible reaction ; 
they were followed by a final compromise under Elizabeth. 
But many of those changes remained fixed in that compro- 
mise; and it was through them that the reformed doctrines 
gained their ascendancy in the national religion. 


When Mary won her way to the throne amid the rejoicings 
of the nation, the rule of the Protestant faction was at an end. 
The Reformation under Edward had left the mass of the nation 
unaltered in its attachment to the ancient faith. So far as it is 
necessary to follow the reign of Mary for our purpose, we have 
to look at two distinct designs—the restoration of the Catholic 
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religion, and the reconciliation of the kingdom with Rome. 
These two designs were perfectly distinct from one another; 
both were carried out with great skill and knowledge of anti- 
quity by the Parliament and Convocation, but especially by the 
latter assembly. The one aimed at the restoration of the state 
of things which prevailed at the death of Henry VIII.; the 
other aimed at the restoration of the state of things which 
prevailed in the twentieth year of the same monarch, before 
the memorable Parliament of 1529. In the one design the 
independence of the national Church was preserved, as it had 
been asserted by Henry in his separation from Rome; in the 
other, the superiority of Rome was admitted, and the inde- 
pendence of the Church thrown back into the position which 
was held before the separation. Both were carried out: the 
one with the approbation of the nation, the other, without 
opposition. A comprehensive scheme for the reformation of 
the Church on the old principles of her constitution was enter- 
tained; and England was on the point of being recovered per- 
manently to the Catholic world and to the Pope’s obedience, 
when, by the most amazing of blunders on the part of the 
Catholic leaders, the fires of Smithfield were lighted; and, as 
their smoke went up to heaven, the heart of the nation turned 
within it, and from Catholic became Protestant for ever. 

When parliament first met after Mary’s accession, a bill was 
brought in which professed to restore religion to the state in 
which it was at the death of Henry VIII. All the statutes con- 
cerning religion which had been made under Edward,—the two 
Acts for Uniformity, for the marriage of priests, and the rest 
of them, to the number of nine—were abolished by one sweep- 
ing Act of repeal.* The whole fabric of the Reformation was 
struck down at a blow, and the Statute by which it was demo- 
lished was put in execution almost without opposition. The 
married priests were removed from their benefices; the Pro- 
testant bishops were superseded by Catholic prelates conse- 
crated by Gardiner. They were caught for having violated the 
Canon Law by marrying, or were told with something of 
grim humour that, whereas they had taken their sees by letters 
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patent on the express condition of their good behaviour, it was 
now found that they had misbehaved themselves, and therefore 
they were deprived.* 

The Conyocation meanwhile was even beforehand with Par- 
liament in bringing back Catholicism. Nothing could exceed 
the violence of the speakers in the Lower House against 
Edward’s reformation. In the Upper House resolutions were 
passed maintaining the Real Presence, transubstantiation, com- 
munion in one kind, the elevation and reservation of the Host. 
There were not more than seven or eight bishops in that Con- 
vocation, the rest of the sees being vacant. It was observed 
that these prelates carried themselves very haughtily towards 
the rest of the clergy. The want of sympathy between the 
higher and lower clergy had been manifest enough in Henry’s 
days, and long before, and was one of the causes of the 
Reformation. It now manifested itself again, at a time when 
the two Houses were engaged in the same work. ‘This was 
the spirit which wrecked the returning movement towards 
Catholicism (20). 

A year later saw the reconciliation with Rome, the second 
great act of the ecclesiastical drama of Mary’s reign. The 
third Parhament of Mary made a full confession to a papal 
legate of the ‘most horrible defection and schism” of the 
kingdom; repealed by way of penance ali the laws made 
against the apostolic see since the twentieth year of Henry, 
and received on their knees the absolution pronounced by the 
legate on behalf of themselves and the kingdom. ‘They made 
this submission on the understanding that the alienated lands 
and possessions of the Church should remain in the hands of 
the present detainers. Thus they gave up the independence of 
the Church, as established by Henry, on condition of pre- 
serving their own gains. At the same time they revived the 
old heresy laws, which had been repealed under Edward. 

There was something incredibly abject and sordid in all 
this; and it is fair to add that this was a notoriously packed 
Parliament, summoned by writs in which the Queen pretty 
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plainly intimated the work she would have done.* But we 
must not be led to suppose that the reconciliation with Rome 
was a surrender of the independence of the National Church. 
It was simply a surrender of the ground taken up by Henry 
when he separated from Rome. It was a renewal of the rela- 
tions which subsisted with Rome before the separation. Those 
relations we have seen to have been as between mother and 
daughter, and we have seen that they were never inconsistent 
with the nationality of the Church. This Parliament, which 
revived and repealed so many laws, never thought of repealing 
the great Statutes of Provisors and Premunire, against which 
the Popes had chafed in vain from the time of Richard II. 

The controversies which broke out in the church settlements 
formed by the exiles who escaped to the Continent during the 
persecution under Mary—the celebrated ‘‘ Troubles of Frank- 
fort”—are of great interest in theological history, but cannot 
concern the present inquiry. One party among the exiles was 
for maintaining the Prayer Book of Edward VI., another 
party was in favour of a simpler form of worship, and aimed at 
copying the bareness of Geneva. ‘The controversy was mar- . 
vellously bitter, and led to much in after times. But so long 
as the Prayer Book of Edward was proscribed by Act of Par- 
liament, so long as the old religion was restored by law in the 
Church of England, it matters nothing to us whether the 
Prayer Book held its ground or not in Frankfort. Those con- 
troversies, which take up so much space in the church histories 
of Mary’s reign, were simply quarrels among dissenters. 


When Elizabeth succeeded to a kingdom defiled, beggared, 
and disarmed by eleven years of the government of fanatics, 
the factions which had prevailed so long gave at first no signs 
of abating their furious hostilities. The papists—strictly so 
called—who held every office, showed a menacing front: they 
held over the daughter of Anne Boleyn the appeal to Rome, 
the possibility of a bull of deposition. The Protestants, 
thinking that their time was come again, gave signs of having 
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extravagant expectations, which it might be dangerous not to 
fulfil.* Non-resistance was not yet an unchallenged doctrine: 
the government of women was a novelty confirmed as yet by 
only one unhappy precedent. There was the same outbreak of 
mob violence at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign that there 
was at the beginning of the reigns of her brother and sister. 
Images and crucifixes were torn down and destroyed; priests 
were kicked in the streets. 

No part of her long reign showed the great qualities of this 
queen more clearly than the beginning. She neither irritated 
the Papists nor succumbed to the Protestants. She never 
forgot that she was queen of the whole nation; and that, after 
all, two-thirds of the nation were still Catholic. She was 
crowned with the ceremonies of the Roman Pontifical. She 
received the Popish bishops favourably, all except the blood- 
stained Bonner. She retained all members of the Privy 
Council of Mary who did not voluntarily withdraw themselves, 
while she added to it a number of men known to be inclined to 
the reformed religion, among them Cecil, a statesman to whom 
the reformed Church of England owes more than to any other 
layman. She put forth a proclamation forbidding all preach- 
ing and teaching before Parliament should assemble, and thus 
stopped the mouths of the bigots on both sides. In the two 
former reigns each side had been licensed in turn to abuse the 
other. 

These were the signs which showed that the time for the 
final compromise was come. Under Elizabeth the reformed 
doctrines and worship were restored; and yet the Church was 
made as comprehensive as it had been under her Catholic 
father, or in the old times before him. It did not take the 
title of the Reformed Church, as the Calvinistic churches of 
the Continent did, nor of the Protestant Church, like the 
Lutheran churches, in any authorised formulary: so that there 
was nothing to indicate a break in the continuity of its 
existence. It remained what it always had been, a national 
Catholic Church: the temporal head of it an avowed Catholic 
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potentate.* The Church of Elizabeth and Parker was the 
Church of S. Augustine and Ethelbert, of Aelfric and Alfred, of 
William and Lanfranc, of Henry and Cranmer. 

We have hitherto met with nothing in the annals of the 
Reformation, to show that it ever occurred to anybody who had 
any share in shaping the destinies of the Church, that he was 
creating a new church, or that he was establishing for the first 
time a relation between the State and the Church; nor shall 
we find anything of the sort in the annals of the settlement 
under Elizabeth. All that they contain, or could contain, are 
adjustments and readjustments of the foreign relations of the 
Church, and of her doctrines and discipline: and what we are 
to regard, in the general view which we are about to take of 
the ecclesiastical history of this important reign, is, first, the 
widening of the Church on the basis of the old “ pacification” 
of Henry VIII., with which the reign began; second, the 
narrowing of the Church, through a concurrence of misfortunes, 
in which the reign ended. The former was the work of the 
statesmen of Elizabeth, and of the clergy by whom the terms 
of communion were settled in the great Convocation of 1562. 
The latter was the work of foreign menaces; of the unhappy 
Court of High Commission ; of the Bishops, as distinct in feel- 
ing from the rest of the clergy; and forms part of the great 
struggle between the royal Prerogative and the rights of the 
nation, which had its beginning in the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and lasted to the English Revolution. 

Whoever would understand the policy which guided Elizabeth 
in the beginning, should read “The Device for alteration of 
Religion in the first year of Queen Elizabeth, offered to Secre- 
tary Cecil:” which is said to have been drawn up by Sir 
Thomas Smith.t He will then see in what the Elizabethan 
reformation consisted,—not the bringing in of new things, but 
the “reducing of the Church of England to the former purity” 
which she had before the corruptions of Romanism. He will 
there see the Papists—the men who had brought England 

* See Elizabeth’s well known an-  ‘ Life of Parker,’ p. 264. 
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under the Pope again—called, perhaps for the first time, by 
their right name “a sect,” and carefully distinguished from the 
rest of the Catholics: he will see the problem solved of bring- 
ing in a reformed service book without offending the latter : 
and he will see the prudence and determination of the govern- 
ment, though threatened at home and abroad, and in want of 
money. But he will also see that the confiscation of church 
property formed part of the plan of government; as it con- 
tinued to do through Elizabeth’s reign. The bishops were to 
be compelled to give up what little they had recovered in 
Mary’s reign. 

It was by this Device that, before the meeting of Parliament, 
a committee was appointed to prepare a new Prayer Book, 
under the presidency of Sir Thomas Smith—a layman and a 
dean. ‘The zealots on both sides had had their turn; it was 
to be the turn of the latitudinarians now—and time it was, if 
the doctrine of England were to be successfully reformed at 
all. Into the detailed history of the great formularies of 
Elizabeth—the Prayer Book, the Thirty-nine Articles, and the 
rest—we need not enter, valuable as they are to the theologian, 
as containing the final settlement of doctrine, by which England 
remained at once Catholic and anti-papal. Suffice it to say 
that they were framed with a wisdom which is most astonishing, 
when we consider the turbulence of the times and the character 
of many of those who were engaged upon them. The Prayer 
Book of Elizabeth was made by taking the second Prayer 
Book of Edward as the text, but diligently consulting his first 
Prayer Book: by which means it was cleared of fanaticism, 
made acceptable to the Catholics, and even, it is said, approved 
by the Pope. For the first ten years of the Queen’s reign the 
Catholic population resorted constantly and without offence to 
the churches in which that Prayer Book was used.* The 
Thirty-nine Articles are the Forty-two of Edward, purged of 
everything by which the old religion was wantonly or fanatically 
insulted. They are a marvel of comprehensiveness and 
moderation. 

While Smith’s Committee were still working at the Prayer 
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Book, the first Parliament of Elizabeth met. It was un- 
doubtedly a packed Parliament. New peers of reformed prin- 
ciples were created in the lords, while death and sickness had 
so emptied the episcopal bench that not more than ten of 
Mary’s bishops were present at the most important debates of 
the session. In the commons a majority was secured by 
sending into the shires a list of court candidates, out of whom 
the members were to be chosen.* ‘This, however monstrous 
it may seem to us, was no unheard-of thing in that age. The 
Parliament that reconciled England with Rome was packed by 
Mary; the Parliament that undid the reconciliation was packed 
by Elizabeth. Such, it may be added, was the constitution of 
the Parliaments which despoiled the Church in the sixteenth 
century. 

If the ecclesiastical policy sketched out in the “ Device for 
alteration of religion” be such as to command a general appro- 
bation, it yet contained one unjustifiable proposal. All was to 
be done through a combination of the government with the 
laity; and from such a combination the spoliation of the 
Church was inseparable. In the Device it was proposed 
“ somewhat to relieve her Majesty's necessity of money” by the 
means “well handled” of extorting from the clergy what they 
had recovered—little enough—in Mary’s reign. And now the 
very first bill brought into the lords was for reviving the 
statute of Henry VIII., by which the first year’s revenue of all 
benefices was annexed to the Crown, and one-tenth of the 
annual revenue of the same.{ This was not certainly a simple 
measure of spoliation. It was no more than the seizure by the 
Crown of what used to go to the Pope. But it was felt as a 
heavy burden by the clergy for generations after. The fate of 
the bill was soon settled. All the bishops, to the number of 
eight, stood up and voted against it: all the lay lords stood up 
in a body, and voted for it. 

This Act was modified by another, which flung the burden 
of payment upon the bishops. On a see falling void, the 
Crown was empowered to take as many of the estates belonging 
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to it as amounted to the yearly value of all the first-fruits, 
tenths, and impropriate benefices of the Crown, within the see. 
The first-fruits, tenths, and impropriate benefices were thus 
restored to the clergy, and the bishops mulcted instead of 
them. Since by death or deprivation every see in England but 
one was avoided almost immediately, the Church suffered 
another heavy loss of property in this reign. Commissioners 
were appointed to carry out the exchange contemplated by the 
Act, and Elizabeth’s new bishops saw with dismay their sees 
stripped of the best of their endowments.* But under one 
pretext or another commissions of spoliation continued to be 
issued throughout this reign. 

The rapidity with which these bills went through the Houses, 
was in striking contrast with the violent debates which arose 
upon the great measure of the session, the Supremacy bill. It 
went backwards and forwards from house to committee for two 
months before it was finished. In the lords the reduced 
phalanx of the “popish bishops” opposed this bill, under 
which they were destined to suffer deprivation. 

This famous Act is entitled “ An Act to restore to the crown 
the ancient jurisdiction over the estate ecclesiastical and 
spiritual, and abolishing all foreign powers repugnant to the 
same.” In its first draft it scarcely differed from the statute 
by which Henry took the title of Supreme Head. But the 
Queen declined that title, and the name of Supreme Governor 
was substituted. Under this title the Supremacy was declared 
to be restored to the Crown. All the Acts of Mary concerning 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction were repealed, and an oath of 
supremacy was appended, to be taken by all official persons, 
lay and clerical. ‘Then came the momentous clause em- 
powering the Crown to put the Supremacy into commission. 
By letters patent under the Great Seal the Queen and her 
successors were enabled to assign such of their subjects as 
they pleased, to exercise under the Crown all manner of 
ecclesiastical and spiritual jurisdiction; to “visit, reform, 
redress, order, correct, and amend, all such errors, heresies, 
schisms, abuses, offences, contempts and enormities whatever, 


* Strype, ‘Ann.,’ vol. i. p. 142. 
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which by any manner of spiritual or ecclesiastical power, 
authority, or jurisdiction, can or may lawfully be reformed, 
ordered, redressed, corrected, restrained, or amended.”* The 
powers thus granted were enormous; but, as respected heresy 
they were nominally restrained by a further provision in the 
Act, that nothing should be judged to be heresy except on the 
warrant of Holy Scripture, of the four first General Councils, 
or any other general council whose decrees were founded on 
Holy Scripture, or except it should be hereafter judged heresy 
by Parliament and Convocation.t 

Such are the main provisions of the great declaratory statute 
by which the supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Crown 
was finally asserted. On this Statute several observations 
must be made, since the part which it has played in the history 
of the English Church has been great, and unquestionably 
beneficial. For one thing it may be observed that neither this 
Statute, nor any English Statute before it, know of any such 
distinction as has lately been drawn by some theologians 
between spiritual jurisdiction and ecclesiastical jurisdiction (21). 
In England, spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction mean the 
same thing; and no person can exercise any spiritual juris- 
diction which is not ecclesiastical. The exercise of spiritual 
powers, such as censures, or excommunications, by any spiritual 
person, beyond the law, was not contemplated in this statute ; 
and of this the proof is that the commissioners who by this 
statute might be appointed to exercise the spiritual and ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Crown, might all be laymen, so far as 
the words of the statute go. The Final Court of appeal in 
ecclesiastical causes has at various periods, in the fluctuations 
of English law, consisted of laymen only (9). It is more natural 
no doubt that it should, as now, contain churchmen also; but 
writers who would have the final court to consist solely of 
theologians and canonists, and insist that Henry and Elizabeth, 
when they declared the Royal Supremacy, and allowed it to be 
committed to others, only meant to give churchmen the power 
of judging in ecclesiastical causes, must be reminded that 


* 1 Eliz, 7. 18. + Ib. sec. 36. 
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ecclesiastical judges might all have been laymen, for aught that 
the original statutes say. Under these statutes were begun 
those various experiments in the delegation of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Crown which have ended in the appointment 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Of these 
experiments,| the first was the Vicegerent or Vicar General 
of Henry; the next was to be the unhappy Court of High 
Commission in the middle of Elizabeth’s reign. 

To return to Elizabeth’s first Parliament. The last Act 
which we have to notice is the Act for Uniformity, which 
authorised the Prayer Book, as revised by Smith’s Committee. 
That Act is still to be read at the beginning of every Prayer 
Book. It is mostly made up of the two Acts passed under 
Edward VI., which however it makes more stringent by in- 
creasing the fines and other penalties. It was a formidable 
weapon that was prepared, but the times of severity were not 
yet. The Act remained almost a dead letter for ten years, no 
serious attempt being made to enforce it before the rebellion of 
Northumberland and Westmorland. The Prayer Book which 
was authorised by the Act was well received, as it deserved to 
be. The Catholic laymen felt no offence in resorting to the 
churches in which it was read; while, as to the clergy, it 
appeared from the report of the Royal Commissioners, who 
visited the kingdom the same year that it came in, that out of 
nine thousand four hundred beneficed clergymen in England, 
only one hundred and ecighty-three left their benefices on 
account of religion; and this sum total included the fourteen 
bishops who were deprived on account of the supremacy oath, 
not on account of the Prayer Book.* Judging from what is 
known of the proceedings of the Commissioners above men- 
tioned, it can have been no very difficult task to have evaded 
their visit ; and after the first compliance the Catholic clergy, 
especially in the north, probably fell back into their own 
ways (22). 

The writers of the Zurich Letters constantly describe the 


* It also included twelve deans, overwhelming proportion of dignified 
twelve archdeacons, fifteen heads of clergy who could not be hid. 
colleges, and fifty prebendaries: an 
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Catholics as filled with rage and confusion by the acts of 
Elizabeth’s first Parliament. But the “ desperately affected” 
Protestants disliked the new service more than the Catholics. 
They saw the Church evading their grasp, and probably wit- 
nessed with. envy the terrific outbreak of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion at this very time; the smashing and ravage—the binding 
down of intellectual liberty with links of iron. ‘This party, as 
in the days of Edward, was strong beyond its numbers, 
through the appointment of returned exiles to high places in 
the Church. 

Along with the first Parliament of Elizabeth, must be 
reckoned the Convocation of 1562—3, as the assembly in 
which the doctrinal Reformation of the English Church was 
completed, in the spirit of moderation and wisdom. This was 
the Convocation in which the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Second Book of Homilies were made. It was by far the most 
dignified Synod that had been held since the beginning of the 
Reformation. On the days when it was in session the House 
of Lords adjourned, that the bishops might be present at it ; 
several Acts of the Parliament which sat at the time were 
framed according to suggestions made by this Convocation, and 
altogether the clergy were treated with greater respect now than 
under Henry or Edward. The spirit, however, which prevailed 
in that celebrated Synod was not admirable; there was great 
disunion; much was attempted, but nothing done with respect 
to discipline and the reformation of abuses. The futility of 
all efforts to touch the evils of the times stands in wonderful 
contrast with the power, wisdom, and moderation that were 
shown in dealing with doctrine. In the Thirty-nine Articles 
every trace of rancour disappeared from the Forty-two of 
Edward, while by the Second Book of Homilies the Catholicity 
was restored which had been lost in the First. 

But as we advance in the reign of Elizabeth, we witness a 
wonderful change in the management of things ecclesiastical. 
We see liberality of administration disappear. We see the 
formidable Acts for Uniformity and the Supremacy of the 
Crown enforced to the letter. We see Subscription pressed on 
the clergy by the bishops not only legally but illegally, and far 
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beyond the warrant of any Statute; and, along with these 
things, we see the increasing struggles of Popish recusancy, 
and the first stern arming of English Protestant dissent. 

What was the cause of this fatal change, the most momentous 
in the history of the English Church, which has raised up her own 
children against her, as at this day? The answer is, above all, 
the abandonment of the Church to the government of the Bishops, 
without the co-operation of the rest of the clergy. Elizabeth, 
in her Injunctions, declared that she challenged “no authority 
and power of divine ministry in the Church.” She was willing 
to leave the government of the Church to the proper officers ; 
but unfortunately she deemed that she was so doing in handing 
over the Church to the absolute control of her bishops. It 
was long since the bishops had ceased to be in sympathy with 
their clergy. It was long since the capitular bodies had been, 
or had been fit to be, the diocesan councils of the bishops. 
The bishops had so overshadowed the rest of the clergy, that 
for more than a century the three estates of the realm had 
been spoken of as “ bishops, lords, and commons,” though in 
reality the estates are, of course, the clergy, lords, and com- 
mons. When they met even the higher part of the lower 
clergy in the Provincial Synods, an intolerable arrogance 
marked their demeanour (20). A deep gulf separated the 
episcopate from the priesthood, a gulf which the Reforma- 
tion did not bridge, and which is only being bridged over 
now. 

The bishops of Elizabeth, moreover, were not men who 
could command the Queen’s respect, though she resigned all 
into their hands. Most of them were returned exiles, the 
savings of the fires of Mary, many of them noted for avarice 
or some other vice, and extreme fanatics. 

To men of the stamp of Sandys, Horne, or Pilkington, it 
was not enough to have tranquillity under a loose general con- 
formity ; the peace of the Church was to such men of far less 
importance than standards of doctrine; and the lenity of the 
government was to them a grievance and a scandal. ‘To Jewel 
the golden mean seemed a leaden mediocrity, and the chariot 


of religion to be dragged very slowly by the horses of the 
ar) 
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State.* It is profoundly to be regretted that men of this sort 
should have been in the high places of the Church at such a 
juncture, when the course of the Church was to be shaped for 
generations to come. These were the men who found them- 
selves sitting in High Commission, armed with all the powers 
of the Supremacy. They tried hard to have the blood of their 
imprisoned predecessors, the Popish bishops; they entangled 
the consciences of their clerical brethren under the yoke of 
Subscription; they succeeded in making it plain to the 
Catholics that they could not enter the churches of their fore- 
fathers without doing violence to their own consciences ; and 
they launched the government of the great Queen upon that 
course of persecution which disgraced her latter years, and 
was continued with endless calamity long after she was dead. 
All the time that they were doing this work, nothing could be 
more humiliating than their treatment by the Queen. She alter- 
nately drove them on and drew them back, as if they were mere 
puppets of the State. Their only business, in her eyes, was to 
keep up a Church, for which she probably cared little, except 
as it was a political convenience; and she was astonished and 
enraged when she found herself involved in difficulties by their 
management. They on their part, indeed, mistook her in- 
tentions, though with the best mind to fulfil them. She meant 
them to keep up the Church; they thought that she meant 
them to keep up uniformity. They therefore went dead 
against all latitude, and made the comprehension of the Church 
narrower and narrower. ‘Thus they undid what she and her 
statesman had begun to do. In two years the Thirty-nine 
Articles, well liked at first by all, became the great weapon 
with which the bishops smote their brethren in the Church. 
In eight years came “the woeful year of Subscription” —1571 
—when the bishops in Convocation, without deigning to con- 
sult the Lower House, issued canons ordering the Articles to 
be subscribed by every minister. They got their canons 
enforced by Act of Parliament the same year, and thus sub- 
scription became a statutory requirement. This was not 
enough. The bishops went on to frame Articles of their own, 


* ¢Zurich Lett.’ 
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and to require subscription to them, beyond the laws of the 
realm, as they were continually told in vain by remonstrative 
Puritans. This was the immediate cause of dissent (23). 

The ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth becomes harder to 
understand, the further we get in her reign. Her statesmen 
maintained on the whole their latitudinarian attitude, yet her 
last years were disgraced by the severities of the High Com- 
mission. ‘The Church was understood to be the ark of public 
safety; yet it was shut up in the manner that we have seen, 
while every abuse that could awaken feeling against it was 
suffered to remain. Parliament would have legislated 
vigorously for the reformation of abuses; but was continually 
checked, and warned to leave the Church to the Queen and 
her bishops. 

In the treatment of the temporalities of the Church the same 
vacillation was observable. At one time, the restitution of 
impropriations was hinted at by Parliament.* At one time it 
seemed as if continued spoliation was to cease. The commis- 
sion for concealed lands—oppressive instruments which were 
stripping the clergy of what remained to them, under pretence 
of concealments of lands due to the Crown—were recalled by 
proclamation. Yet new commissions were issued. The cathedral 
church of Norwich, the colleges of Winchester and Manchester, 
narrowly escaped being stripped of all that they possessed.t 
The sees of York, Durham, Ely, Oxford, and Bristol, were 
ravaged at will by the arch-robber Leicester. Some sees lay 
vacant for years, the revenues being gone. On one pretence or 
another, the Church was dragged into the depths of poverty ; 
she was destined to be poorest during the centuries of the 
nation’s most rapid growth; and was unable through poverty to 
keep pace with the rise of the numbers of the people. 

No sooner was the doctrine of the Church settled by the 
memorable Convocation of 1562-3, than the controversy about 
vestments, which had slept since the days of Hooper and 
the reign of Edward, broke out afresh. The square cap, the 
tippet, and the surplice, which ministers were to wear, were 


* Speaker William’s Address, + Ib. vol. ii, p. 309. 
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denounced by the Puritans of the Church as remnants of Popery 
and marks of Antichrist. ‘'hey had had their use, it was said, in 
the intermediate stage, when the nation was passing from dark- 
ness to light ; but now they might fall off. Let ministers wear a 
godly and «distinct apparel, by all means ; but why should the 
bishop in his rochet, and the curate in his surplice, serve to 
remind the people of the mumbling massmongers of the Pope ? 
From some of the dioceses, petitions for indulgence were sent 
up; in others, the bishops willingly connived at a laxity to 
which they were prone themselves. This is their only claim 
on the gratitude of posterity. On the other hand, the Queen’s 
commissioners were resolute for uniformity. Stringent letters 
were sent by them to the metropolitan: and by him to his 
suffragans. A number of the bishops—Parker, Grindal, Gheast, 
Horne, Bolingham—met together, and drew up the celebrated 
*“« Advertisements,” which caused the first open dissent from 
the Church of England. They ordered a strict uniformity, and 
elaborately described the dress that was to be worn.* 

In the contest which ensued, the bishops were alternately 
spurred on by the Court to promote discipline, and abandoned 
bythe Court when they complied. These very ‘‘ Advertisements” 
were so called because the Queen refused to give them her ratifi- 
cation as royal Injunctions, though they were founded on her 
former Injunctions, and she had just been writing stringently to 
the bishops to enforce order. This was a policy of ineffectual 
severities. ‘The position of the bishops was certainly most 
painful. They were to be made to understand that they were, 
in the High Commission, to do nothing beyond a prescribed 
line ; to watch the turns of the Queen and the lord treasurer ; 
to strike or forbear at the bidding of every courtier with whom 
the Puritans made interest. They were hardly likely to learn 
this lesson very well. Yet, on the other hand, if Parker had 
stopped when the Queen abandoned him, the fatal course 
would not have been begun which led to dissent and then to 
schism. 

At the time when the bishops framed their Advertisements, 
they called before them the ministers of London and South- 
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wark, and required them to sign a declaration of conformity. 
Sixty-one of them complied, nine or ten failed to appear, thirty- 
seven refused and were suspended. Of these many came in 
before the three months of suspension were over; the rest 
stood out, and were deprived of their livings. These were the 
first Dissenters ; but though they took that name, they did not 
immediately come to an open rupture with the Church. They 
vigorously remonstrated against the treatment which they had 
received, and continued to hope for restitution. It was not till 
three years later, when Parliament had met again, and vainly 
attempted to legislate for the reformation of the Church, that 
they drew off, laid aside the Prayer Book, and formed separate 
congregations. 

Both parties in this great contest agreed to stake everything 
on the question of habits and ceremonies. But behind this lay 
a far deeper question. There is extant a letter about English 
affairs, written at this time by the continental divine, Beza, in 
which the real cause of dissension is laid open very perspicu- 
ously. The business, said Beza, seemed to be about caps and 
surplices, and such like trifles; but behind this lay the ques- 
tion of church-government. Was the Church to be governed 
by the bishops alone, or were the presbytery to have a part in 
the government? At present, ecclesiastical discipline was as 
in the days of the papacy. Instead of a presbytery, the bishops 
had their deans, archdeacons, chancellors, and officials, who 
pronounced sentence after the canon law, at their own will, on 
every kind of plea. In the archbishop’s courts dispensations 
for non-residence and the holding of pluralities were publicly 
on sale. The Queen and the Archbishop had power to alter 
the ceremonies of the Church at their pleasure, without con- 
sulting others.* 

Here was the real question. The old doctrine had fallen— 
the old discipline remained. There were the bishops and their 
officials ; there were their courts and the abuses of their courts. 
Was it not time that they should go in England, as they had 


* The deprived ministers wrote to Strype, ‘Ann.’il., p, 171, and Append. 
Beza, asking for advice. Beza there- No, xxix, 
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gone elsewhere? At least, was it not time that the presbytery 
should have a share in the government of the Church? So 
asked the Puritans, the Precisians, the returned exiles who had 
hit upon such terms as pastor and superintendent, in their 
Church settlements abroad, to avoid the very name of bishop. 
The reply of Elizabeth and the Anglo-Catholics was, to 
quash all bills in Parliament for the reformation of discipline ; 
to pass the Act for confirming the consecration of bishops in 
England, as good and valid; to reject all parliamentary peti- 
tions; to stop debate by messages from the throne; and to 
imprison members who made any motion concerning the 
Church. An imbecile policy, part of it, which brought about 
schism, by preventing the compromise which was still possible. 
If there had been that knowledge of genuine antiquity which 
could have shown how immemorially the system of the Church 
was bound up with the system of the nation; how bishops and 
archdeacons were the counterpart of the most ancient civil 
functionaries; how the cathedral chapters, whether old or 
newly restored, were designed to form the council of the 
bishop, and how easily they might be extended to include all 
the worthiest ministers in the diocese; if all this could have 
been fairly seen and known, then the chasm that had been 
opened between bishop and clergy might have been bridged 
over, and schism need never have taken the place of con- 
sultation. 

At the same time, we must not suppose that the Puritanic 
contest was a contest for religious liberty. It never was, and 
never was pretended to be, any such thing. It was what all other 
controversies were in that age, a contest of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. The first Dissenters did not dissent because they held 
that it was unlawful for the State Ecclesiastical and Civil to 
put any yoke upon them. ‘They dissented because they thought 
that the habits and ceremonies and bishops of the Church were 
popish remnants. The noble tenet of religious liberty was 
unknown in that age. 

It was not until the bishops had been thrust forward as the 
declared enemies of the Puritans; it was not until the Queen 
again and again had stopped debates in the Commons; not 
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until members had hotly answered that the Commons had as 
well learned that there was a God to be served, as had the 
bishops ; and privilege had been grossly violated in the eases of 
Strickland, Field, and Wilcox, that an open schism began. 
Then, and not till then, was established the “ Presbytery of 
Wandsworth,” the first Presbyterian congregation formed in 
England. It was formed by the ejected ministers, joined by 
some laymen. Eleven elders were chosen, and their offices 
were described in a book called ‘‘ The Orders of Wandsworth.” 
They kept their proceedings carefully secret; and though the 
ecclesiastical commissioners were aware of the existence of the 
Presbytery, they could never discover who were its members.* 

After this, down to the end of Elizabeth’s reign, the same 
scenes were enacted in Parliament, but with growing passion 
and intensity. At every session the house was besieged with 
petitions from the Puritans; bills were framed in the Lower 
House, to be rejected in the Upper; the Queen stopped 
debates, and referred all to the bishops,—at the same time 
severely admonishing the latter. Puritanic members who per- 
sisted in bringing in their “ bills and books”—or schemes of 
Church government—were sent to Newgate. ‘The general dis- 
content ran so high that it took all the great personal popularity 
of the Queen to override it. Whitgift’s impositions of oaths 
and subscriptions, beyond the Statutes, became intolerable. 
When men such as he and Aylmer of London, were commanded 
by the Queen to show more diligence in their charges, their 
notion of obeying was to hammer at uniformity, and vex the 
consciences of godly ministers. Burleigh once told Whitgift 
that his articles of examination were “‘ so curiously penned, so 
full of branches and circumstances, as he thought the inquisitors 
of Spain had not so many questions to comprehend and trap 
their prey.” + 

At length the parliamentary struggle was brought to a close 
by the passing of one of the severest church acts on record, the 


“ Act to retain the Queen’s subjects in their due Obedience.” t 


* Neal, ‘ Puritans,’ 1, p. 243. + 35 Eliz. ch. i, ann. 1593. The 
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By this, the penalty for the offence of obstinately refusing to 
come to church, of denying the Queen’s ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, or of being present at an unlawful conventicle, was im- 
prisonment without bail until the offender should conform. In 
case the offender refused to make open submission within three 
months, he was to abjure the realm for ever. If he failed to 
depart, he was to be declared a felon. If he either abjured 
the realm, or failed to abjure, he forfeited his goods and chat- 
tels for ever, and his lands and tenements for life. 

This terrible law was not much felt by the great body of the 
Puritans, who—ministers and people alike—still remained 
within the Church. But it fell with full force upon the Sepa- 
ratists, who had now greatly increased in numbers. It was 
about this time that Raleigh declared in the House that they 
numbered twenty thousand in Norfolk, Essex, and the vicinity 
of London.* These were the Brownists and Barrowists—the 
forefathers of the Independents. A serious persecution of 
these sectaries now broke out. Many suffered imprisonment for 
years; some were executed, among them Barrow and Green- 
wood, who died with such expressions of loyalty and piety as 
made the Queen repent of their death. 

This was the last Church Act of this reign. The Commons 
had received their lesson, and no more attempted to struggle 
with the royal prerogative during the life of the Queen. If 
bills were brought in against the officials of the bishops, or the 
spiritual courts, they were either not read or not carried; and 
more than one fierce message from the Queen checked any 
tendency to renewed ecclesiastical debate. But from hence- 
forth the cause of Puritanism became bound up with the cause 
of civil liberty: the cause of the Church, anciently that of the 
nation and of freedom, became identified with the cause of 
tyranny. We are in the age of Prerogative ; we see the triumph 
of the servants of Prerogative : a temporary triumph won at the 
cost of the lberties of Parliament, of the blood of loyal men, of 
the alienation of part of the nation. We do not see the Church. 
more mildly. Yet here the fine was made twenty pounds a month ! 
enormous. By the Act for Uni- * Carwithen’s ‘Church Hist.’ vol. 
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Neither the great assembly of the Church, nor that of the 
nation, had their liberties during the calamitous period of the 
origin of the separation. Parliament was brow-beaten, as we 
have seen. Convocation, after 1562, sank into insignificance. 
The clergy met only to vote subsidies to the Queen; if they 
went beyond this, it was to subscribe and re-subscribe the 
Articles at the bidding of the bishops, or to pass other Articles, 
Canons, and Constitutions, framed by the bishops alone.* 
Towards the restoration of the long-lost synodical action of 
the Church little or nothing was done at the Reformation. 
The clergy were without the means of consulting one another, 
the Bishops, or the laity. Under Elizabeth the well-known 
** Prophesyings of the Clergy” were a movement for this pur- 
pose. They were properly ordered assemblies, in the different 
dioceses, to enable the clergy to meet with one another, or 
with the laity, for consultation. They resembled the diocesan 
synods and conferences of the present day (39); and if they had 
been allowed to continue, they would have prevented many of 
the calamities which were destined to befal the Church; but 
they were repressed by the government and the bishops of 
Elizabeth. Grindal, the noblest ecclesiastic of that age, fell 
into life-long disgrace for favouring them. Separation from 
the Church began, not because the Church strove to impose a 
tyrannical yoke upon the consciences of her members, but 
because the Church had lost her liberties. 


* Even the great Convocation of 1562 worked with the dread of a Premunire 
hanging over it. See Appendix 22 at the end, 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE STATE ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
ELIZABETHAN REFORMATION TO THE ACT OF TOLERATION. 


Turovuauout the dynasty of the Stuarts are to be witnessed 
the same high flights of the royal prerogative over the Con- 
stitution, the same unhappy handling of the Church by the 
bishops. The latter years of Elizabeth were the prologue of 
the great historical drama, with seemingly endless revolutions 
of the plot, which was ended at length by the advent of William, 
Prince of Orange, who in a manner cut the knots. The deep- 
ening of that drama began with the Queen’s death. ‘The doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings was formally enunciated, and 
supplemented by the doctrine of the divine right of bishops. 

Whatever be thought about the divine right of episcopacy, 
it is certain that it could not have become the active power 
which it became in the seventeenth century, without something 
of an essential character belonging to it. That which gave it 
power was purity of intention and an ideal—things which 
before were wanting. ‘The modern Anglo-Catholic type of 
character was not fully formed in the time of Elizabeth. Her 
bishops were mere commissaries, men generally also of poor 
character and mind. But the school by which they were suc- 
ceeded, the school to which Bancroft and Laud belonged, con- 
tains some of the highest names that are numbered in the 
roll of English episcopacy. 

This change was not seen at first. In the reign of James I. 
the king seemed still the sole centre of ecclesiastical authority. 
All sought him; and the bishops appeared to be little more 
than the ministers who did his pleasure. Change, and the 
manifestation of change, are never less simultaneous than in 
history. 
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When the Queen’s reign was ended, the Puritans lost no 
time in trying their chance with the new dynasty. In his way 
to London James was met by the Puritan ministers of the 
Church of England with the Millenary Petition, so called from 
the number of signatures attached to it. ‘‘ We, ministers of 
the Gospel in this land,” said they, “neither as factious men, 
affecting a popular party in the Church, nor, as schismatics, 
aiming at the dissolution of the State Ecclesiastical; but, as 
the faithful servants of Christ, and loyal subjects—desiring 
and longing for the redress of divers abuses of the Church, 
could do no less than acquaint your Majesty with our par- 
ticular griefs.” Some of them, they owned, had certainly sub- 
scribed the Prayer Book, “upon protestation, some upon 
opposition given them, some upon condition rather than the 
Church should he deprived of their ministry ;” but now they 
all “ groaning as under a common burden of human rites and 
ceremonies,” besought relief. 

Then followed their grievances—a mass of objections against 
rites and ceremonies still retained in the Church, against 
abuses in the administration of discipline, in which among 
other things they demanded “a uniformity of doctrine.” It is 
an admirably worded, a “acalm and still, but deep petition,” 
as itis called by Fuller; and it reveals in the fullest manner 
both the strength and the weakness of the Puritans (24). The 
trivial stipulations about ceremonies, the demand for “a uni- 
formity of doctrine’—these were their weakness. Their 
strength lay in the just requirement of the redress of abuses: 
and this could not have been resisted if it had been urged 
alone. But it never would have been urged alone. ‘To these 
men doctrine was as the breath of life; and it was resisting 
“man’s traditions” that brought them into the spiritual 
courts, and caused their suspensions and other sufferings. 
They were not fighting the battle of liberty, either civil or 
intellectual; but the battle of their own opinions, or, rather 
let us say, of their own consciences; and they would have 
trampled as heavily on the consciences of others as their own 
consciences were now trampled upon. They demanded “a 
uniformity of doctrine.” ‘They would have taken all latitude 
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from the formularies of the Church, all freedom of thought 
from the clergy, and shut up everything in a sectarian 
straitness. 

On the other hand their adversaries were defending intellec- 
tual liberty. with the weapons of civil oppression. They stood 
for reticence, for comprehension, for mutual allowance, while 
they stood for the Prayer Book and the Thirty-nine Articles; 
but their hands were filled with articles of inquisition and the 
keys of gaols. Were these contradictions accidental and 
separable ? Could the advocates of civil liberty have been 
liberal, or the maintainers of intellectual liberty tolerant? 
Theory may answer yes; but history cannot say the same. It 
was the illiberality of the Puritans—their weak point in the 
judgment of a more tolerant age—which gave them their 
motive power. It was the intolerance of their opponents in 
refusing to budge one jot from the settlement of religion made 
at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, which made them the 
preservers of the intellectual liberty of the Church. 

James already hated the Puritans. In former years they 
had made his state, as he said, “very little like that of a 
king.” In Scotland he had made for six years a forced recog- 
nition of Presbyterianism; and after coming into England he 
had learned, in his own words, ‘tof what sort they had been, 
who, preaching before him, passed over in silence his being 
supreme governor in causes ecclesiastical.” 

However, the king granted a conference to be held between 
the Episcopalians and the Puritans—or, we may call them, the 
Presbyterians—of the Church, a concession which Elizabeth 
had refused. ‘The Conference of Hampton Court hardly de- 
served the name of conference. ‘The Proclamation by which it 
was granted bore the heading, “A Proclamation concerning 
such as seditiously seek reformation in Church matters.” To 
seek reformation within the Church was sedition; to go out 
from the Church was felony. The Conference lasted three 
days. On the first day the Presbyterians were not admitted at 
all, the conference being held between the king, the Privy 
Council, and the bishops. On the second day four Presbyterian 
delegates found themselves before the king and council, before 
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the two bishops who were their worst enemies, Bancroft and 
Cooper, and before the delegated deans. Overcome by such a 
presence they argued weakly, and seem to have been con- 
tinually interrupted. On the third day the king and the bishops 
consulted together, the Presbyterians being merely called in to 
hear their decision. Very little came of this Conference. A 
few changes were made in the Prayer Book; but most of the 
alterations asked by the Puritans were refused. They had 
once more wrecked their cause on mere trifles; and as to the 
real abuses, nothing was said or done. Care was taken to pre- 
vent the few concessions that were made from having the 
appearance of being made upon request. They were submitted 
neither to Parliament nor to Convocation, but settled and de- 
clared by the metropolitan and some of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, 2nd ratified by the king’s Letters Patent (25). 
Thus while the Puritans were slighted, the rest of the clergy 
were overlooked. 

In the reign of James the danger of civil liberty from the 
growth of the prerogative continued to draw the Parliament and 
the Puritans together. Notwithstanding the king’s interference 
with the elections, to prevent the return of persons “noted in 
religion for their superstitious blindness one way or their 
turbulence otherwise,” his first Parliament was so Puritanic as 
to resume at once the course of Elizabeth’s Parliaments in 
framing ecclesiastical bills, even with the certainty that they 
would be defeated in the Upper House. On the other hand 
the king and the bishops joined their forces in going beyond 
the law in dealing with the Puritans. Proclamation after pro- 
clamation for uniformity was sent forth by the king. A time 
was set within which all ministers were to conform and sub- 
scribe to the Prayer Book. Ten days after the expiration of 
the interval, Bancroft was raised to the primacy. On the very 
day of his appointment he received a letter from the Privy 
Council, urging him to proceed against the disobedient. 

Bancroft was a man of severe and somewhat violent temper, 
and a most unrelenting enemy of Nonconformists. But he 
was a man of higher nature than Whitgift, his predecessor; 
and, in his way, an idealist. He had his weapons ready. He 
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had made and presented to the clergy in Convocation, a few 
months before, the Canons with which his name is inseparably 
connected (7). He now issued minute directions to his suffra- 
gans to proceed against the Nonconformists in accordance with 
these Canons. Truly it was difficult to escape his net (23). 

In the abominable persecution which immediately broke out, 
three hundred Puritan ministers, according to their own his- 
torians, were deprived. According to the historians who follow 
the rolls of Bancroft, there were but forty-five deprived in 
all.* It is certain that, whether deprived or not, a large num- 
ber of ministers went into the Low Countries into exile, where 
they founded churches on the Presbyterian model. The hard- 
ships endured by those who remained in the kingdom were in- 
tolerable. The whole clergy of London were summoned to Lam- 
beth to subscribe over again. Many absconded, and such num- 
bers refused, that the bishops on the Kcclesiastical Commission 
had to stay their hands lest the churches should be disfurnished . 
The most high-handed illegality marked their proceedings. 
Men were required to answer upon oath to articles which they 
had never seen; to answer to them again on oath, without 
seeing their former answers; and on refusal, they were cast 
into prison. Lawyers were imprisoned for protesting on be- 
half of their clients against this illegal violence. ‘Those who 
would have signed with mental reservation, were prevented by 
a canon (the 36th), requiring them to declare that they did so 
willingly and from their hearts. Fines and imprisonment were 
freely dealt to all who refused. 

All the while the king and the High Commissioners were 
doubtful of their ground. ‘They were tendering oaths, and 
dealing out penalties on the strength of canons which had 
never been ratified by Parliament, and had no more force 
than the king’s Letters Patent could give them. They there- 
fore called the Judges into the Star Chamber, and asked them 
whether these proceedings were lawful and without danger 
from the Statutes. The answer of the Judges was according 
to the wishes of the Court, that the government of the Church 
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lay entirely in the hands of the Crown. The royal prerogative 
was favoured by the long robe. 

The persecution did its work. Being forced upon one of two 
extremes, either a full conformity or the resignation of their 
ministry, a number of the best men among the clergy resolved 
that, if they could not keep their livings without subscribing 
again to Whitgift’s three articles (26), and subscribing that they 
subscribed willingly and from their hearts, they must resign. 
They were called Brethren of the Second Separation. They 
were one with the Church in doctrine, but could not declare 
their hearty approbation of the ceremonies; yet they would not 
have become separatists if they had not been forced by Ban- 
croft, the king, and the judges. In a touching defence which 
they published, they said, “ We protest before Almighty God 
that we acknowledge the Churches of England, as they be 
established by lawful authority, to be true, visible Churches of 
Christ ; that we desire the continuance of our ministry in them 
above all earthly things, as that without which our whole life 
would be wearisome and bitter to us: that we dislike not a set 
form of prayer to be used in our churches: nor do we write 
with an evil will to deprave the Book of Common Prayer, 
Ordination, or Book of Homilies, but to show our reasons why 
we cannot subscribe to all things contained in them.” * 

These separatists cannot have been very numerous; and 
ereat as their provocations may have been, their separation was 
an utter mistake. They should have refused to be driven from 
the Church, to which they were so strongly attached, by any. 
power of tyranny. Remaining in the Church, they might have 
aided the Church in recovering her liberties. Separated from 
the Church they became to her a source of weakness and 
danger. But the time for any great schism was not yet come. 
The great majority of the Nonconformist ministers remained in 
the Church (26); and in so doing they acted best, not only for 
themselves, but for the Church of their fathers and the land of 
their birth. 

This clerical persecution however was as nothing compared 
with that to which the Catholics were doomed by all the powers 
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of the realm. The king and Parliament, divided against one 
another by privilege and prerogative, were one in hatred of the 
Roman Catholics. ‘The penal laws against recusants were put 
in force: the monstrous fine of twenty pounds a month for 
absence from Church was exacted with such rigour that many 
families were reduced to beggary. The king made over his 
claims on some of the richer recusants to some of his own 
needy countrymen, who were at liberty either to wring their 
dues by process of law, or to fix themselves as annuitants on 
the estates of their victims.* All this went before the desperate 
scheme of the Powder Plot, one of the untoward events of 
English history, which flung the nation into a panic from 
which it did not recover for a century, and fixed upon it the 
almost indelible impression that every Roman Catholic must 
be a Jesuit, and every Jesuit a bloody-minded plotter. 

While the Parliament that was to have been blown up was 
avenging itself by the tremendous severities of panic penal 
legislation, the Anglo-Catholic party gave some signs of un- 
easiness under the sway of the royal prerogative. That party 
was not bound indissolubly to the prerogative ; it had before it, 
indistinctly as yet, the great work of maintaining the rights of 
the Church against the prerogative ; and, if the Revolution had 
not bound them together again, the Crown and the Anglo- 
Catholics would have come into collision under the Stuart 
dynasty, and the Church might have headed the nation as in 
the days of Langton. Bancroft, the first who distinctly 
enunciated the divine right of bishops, was the friend of his 
order; and under cover of that doctrine may have seen the way 
to the restoration of the lost dignity of all the clergy. He 
maintained the divine right of Episcopacy, in the Hampton 
Court Conference, to the distaste of the king himself. In his 
Canons he made plentiful use of the old ecclesiastical weapons, 
such as excommunication ; and the king remonstrated against 
the frequency with which they were employed. He also had 
the decency to have those Canons formally sanctioned by the 
clergy in the Lower House of Convocation, not concerted and 
agreed upon by the bishops alone. And it was again in con- 
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junction with the Lower House of Convocation, that he made 
his vigorous though unsuccessful attack on the unjust issue of 
Prohibitions by the judges who were the creatures of pre- 
rogative (9). 

These incidents may prepare us for suddenly hearing the 
voice of the Church herself, silent so long amid the rage of 
royal and episcopal tyrants, who counterfeited her, while their 
hands were the hands of Esau. It was the time when Overall 
had succeeded Nowell as Prolocutor of Convocation. By him, 
or Bancroft, or both, was drawn up the memorable work known 
as Overall’s Convocation Book, which must be regarded as the 
only full official exposition ever given by the Church of 
England of the relations subsisting in the State Kcclesiastical 
and Civil, This remarkable work derives its importance 
from the facts that it was attested by the Convocations of both 
the Provinces, that it was confirmed by both after a detailed 
examination ; that it therefore delivers the opinion of the whole 
English clergy ; that it is destitute of all other authority, and 
that it has never been revoked. ‘The king refused to ratify any 
part of it, and desired that it might not be presented to him 
for confirmation. ‘To Parliament it was never submitted. <A 
more curious history has seldom befallen any book. After 
being rejected by the king who carried the prerogative 
to the highest point, it was published for the first time, 
more than eighty years afterwards, by the head of the Non- 
juring prelates of England. It remained therefore unknown 
during the interval between Bancroft and Sancroft—-the most 
linportant period in English history. It remained unheard 
amid the controversies of the time in which it was born; and 
it has never attracted attention since, except as a literary 
curiosity. Yet itis the most genuine utterance of the Church 
of England since the Thirty-nine Articles. 

It is easy to see what James—the tyrant of the State—mis- 
liked in this book. Itis difficult to see what a constitutional 
English king should have misliked. Never have the principles 
of Church and State—to use the very unhappy phrase of the 
day—been more plainly laid down, or more clearly drawn out. 


The State Ecclesiastical and Civil—to use the admirable 
Z 2, 
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phraseology of the book itself—is described as existing by 
divine institution. Every kingdom is in one sense a civil 
community, in another sense a Church. The administration 
of the civil society is committed to magistrates, and the Church 
to ecclesiastical governors; but over all is the monarchy, the 
sign of their oneness, the only form of government of divine 
appointment ; and the bishops and archbishops, equally with 
the highest civil magistrates, are to be kept in order by the 
sovereign prince. The royal supreme governorship is fully 
allowed, but it is made the pledge and safeguard of the rights. 
liberties, and duties of every part composing the realm (27). 

There are two things more in the reign of James which 
claim a moment’s attention. One of these is the Synod of 
Dort, in which the Church of England, after remaining un- 
represented alike at Augsburg and at Trent, came in a strange 
way to be represented in an assembly composed of the repre- 
sentatives of all the Calvinistic Churches of Europe, except 
those of France: in which she contrived to show herself 
liberal and Arminian in an assembly which doomed the 
followers of Arminius to the penalties of heresy: and main- 
tained episcopacy in an assembly where one of her own dele- 
gates was the only bishop present. 

The other point is the vigorous effort of the first king of 
Great Britain and Ireland to spread religious uniformity over 
every part of his dominions. From the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign the islands of Jersey and Guernsey had been filled with 
French Calvinists, who practised in the parish churches the 
worship of Geneva. After a long and intricate struggle of 
twenty years, Jersey was recovered to conformity with England, 
Guernsey remaining in the hands of the French exiles. 

The restoration of episcopacy in the kingdom of Scotland 
was an undertaking prosperous in the beginning, but finally 
calamitous to the house of Stuart. The Reformation burst in 
Scotland with revolutionary fury, and shewed with dispropor- 
tionate strength the worst features by which it was marked 
elsewhere. ‘The old system was utterly swept away, instead of 
being reformed. ‘The Catholic religion was abolished, Pro- 
testantism and the Presbyterian government were established 
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by Act of Parliament. Bishops however had not entirely died 
out, when James, before the union of the crowns, succeeded in 
re-establishing episcopacy after a long struggle, in which he 
shewed the political courage in which he was never wanting. 
After the union of the crowns, he gave his bishops what he 
could not before bestow—jurisdiction and an income. He 
gave them everything except uniformity of public worship, a 
public service book. That gift he left for his son. 

The plantation of Ulster and the building of Londonderry, 
in the reign of James, were marked by a corresponding advance 
in the condition of the Church of Ireland, which rose from a 
mere appendage of the English Church into a distinct type and 
character. On the subject of the Church of Ireland we shall 
only allow ourselves one observation—that here we have a 
clear case of public endowment, which we have not in the 
Church of England. When the new plantations were formed, 
the clergy laid claim to a considerable portion of the lands 
allotted to the patentees. The bishoprics had been im- 
poverished by the encroachments of the Irish lords: the bene- 
fices were miserably poor; the churches were in ruins. ‘Their 
claim was allowed. All the ecclesiastical lands were restored : 
the sites of cathedral churches, and the residences of bishops 
were compounded for with the new patentees: the bishops were 
made to resign the benefices which in their corrupt poverty 
they held in commendam, and they received compensation out 
of the confiscated lands of the Irish. Every allotment made 
to undertakers—or colonists from England—was made into a 
parish with a church and glebe-lands. Free schools were 
endowed in the great towns, and the University of Dublin 
received large grants of lands and advowsons in every county. 


The English Revolution has been treated by late historians 
too much as an era in itself, with too little connection with the 
history that went before it, and too little distinction made 
between the novelties to which it gave birth, and the mere 
development of latent powers that lay in the Constitution 
before. ‘The names with which this tragic part of history 
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makes all familiar, are regarded as if they represented prin- 
ciples which had never been held previously. Charles stands 
for tyrant, and Laud for bigot: whilst it is forgotten that 
Charles was only one of a long line of sovereigns who carried 
their prerogative to at least an equal height; and Laud was a 
more liberal man than his predecessors Whitgift and Bancroft, 
and—it may be added—than many of the modern High Church- 
men who delight to honour his memory. Neither he nor his 
master Charles had any horror of the name of Protestant: as 
an Arminian he was the upholder of broadness and mildness in 
opposition to the spirit of Calvinism. As to his ceremonies,. 
at which even Hume cannot suppress a smile, they were drawn 
from antiquity, they are deemed decent in the present day, and 
in superstition they could not contend with the extraordinary 
beliefs and practices of the Puritans themselves (28). But they 
had to encounter the spirit which was rising in dread answer 
to the call of years of ill government: the spirit which led the 
first Parliament of Charles to declare Papists and Arminians. 
to be alike enemies of the commonwealth. 

Throughout the Revolution, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate, the national Church continued to exist: and this. 
fact of the continuity of the Church in such a time cannot be 
insisted upon too strongly. Englishmen look back with pride 
upon that great crisis in which their free Constitution was 
dragged out of the hands of an overgrown prerogative: in 
which everything that stood in the way of freedom was swept 
away. Every part of the old system lay at the mercy of the 
victors in that great struggle, the Church among the rest. The 
Church was exposed to the attacks of a considerable party, 
who exclaimed against tithes and a hireling priesthood: and as. 
soon as the first civil war was over, and the Commonwealth 
established, that party loudly urged that the magistrate should 
not support by power or revenue any ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Yet notwithstanding this the Church remained: and 
the continuance of her life is an argument that she was not 
found any hindrance in the way of solid freedom. It would 
have been strange indeed, if the destruction of the State Eccle- 
siastical had formed any part of the plan of the great patriots. 
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of the Long Parliament, whose aim was to restore the ancient 
constitution. It would have been almost as strange if this had 
been designed by the Lord Protector, whose great mind was 
averse from needless change, and whose life was spent in one 
long struggle to get his government sheltered under the forms 
of the ancient constitution. 

Yet the Church was roughly and not wisely handled. At 
the opening of the Caroline era the nation was under a religious 
panic. It was under the influence of the terror roused by the 
Powder Plot. Everything that did not savour of Geneva was 
thought to savour of Rome; a general but groundless appre- 
hension was excited by the ceremonies of the Laudian party. 
In the first Parliament of Charles, as we have noted already, 
the commons voted the Arminians, that is the Laudians, to be 
enemies of the commonwealth no less than the papists. A 
party in the Church was put upon the same footing with the 
bold maintainers of the old religion, whom no severities could 
bring within it. By the Long Parliament the power of Con- 
vocation to make canons without the sanction of Parliament 
was taken away: a good measure, if it had been accompanied 
by other reforms of the anomalies of Convocation. Episcopacy 
was abolished by Ordinance, and Presbyterianism substituted : 
and with Episcopacy went Cathedral chapters. This was no 
doubt a grave interference with the Church. 

The old controversy of church government was thus settled 
by the State acting in its civil capacity. The conduct of the 
bishops, especially in the High Commission and the Star 
Chamber, provoked this. But the High Commission and the 
Star Chamber were already abolished when Episcopacy was 
destroyed: and their violence against the Puritans was cer- 
tainly repaid in part by the doings of the Committee to inquire 
after Scandalous Ministers. It was moreover unjust to visit 
on Episcopacy the detestation roused by those Courts. The 
blame of the evils arising from the High Commission rested in 
the first instance on those who called it into being, not on the 
Church. It was created by an Act of Parliament: and accord- 
ing to that Act not a single churchman need have sat upon it. 
The same argument would be applicable to the Star Chamber, 
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which was a court made up of noblemen, bishops, judges, and 
councillors, to the number of twenty-five or thirty, with the 
sovereign at their head, who was the sole judge being present. 
The determinations of this court were not according to any 
Statute law, but according to the royal will and pleasure: its 
jurisdiction was gradually extended far beyond the original 
limits: and yet its determinations were made as binding on 
the subject as an act of Parliament.* 

It was after the execution of Laud that Presbyterianism was 
established, in 1646. Presbyterianism was established on the 
basis of the old parochial system, the system almost coeval 
with England itself. The severities with which this measure 
was attended, the ejectment of episcopal clergy by the Com- 
mittee for the relief of plundered ministers, were lamentable, 
and were at the time truly declared to be a violation of the 
liberties of the Church (29). But the Presbyterian establish- 
ment was even more closely connected with the State than 
the Episcopal establishment had been. The king expressed 
his willingness that the Presbyterian government should legally 
stand for three years, provided that no force were put on the 
consciences of those who could not comply (29). And the 
Presbyterian clergy were behind no men in loyalty. The 
execution of the king filled them with horror. Upon that 
event the Presbyterians of Scotland instantly proclaimed 
Charles II. So, after Cromwell’s death, the Presbyterians of 
England were foremost in the work of the Restoration. 

The great difficulty indeed which the short-lived Common- 
wealth found was with the Presbyterians. When the Oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy were abolished, and the Engagement 
substituted for them, the Presbyterians in general refused to 
renounce the one and to swear the other: and some of them 
published their reasons. They said that the former oaths, and 
the Solemn League and Covenant, were still binding, that the 
present powers were no better than usurpers ; and that the oath 
called the Engagement was a prejudice to the rightful heir of 
the throne and to the ancient legal constitution. Everything 
that could be done to satisfy them was done by the Govern- 
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ment(30): but the Covenanters of England and Scotland 
stood side by side with the royalists and the Episcopalians, as 
against the Rump, the Independents, and the Army. The 
conflict was decided by the sword of Cromwell and the battle 
of Worcester. 

The Independents, to whom the greater part of the army 
adhered, were raised to power by Cromwell. Unlike the Pres- 
byterians, they were Separatists, and had been from their origin 
exposed to persecution. Yet to this sect has been ascribed the 
glory of having been the first to frame their public conduct 
on the noble principle of religious toleration. They certainly 
extended toleration to all the Protestant sects; but they would 
have excluded Papists and Episcopalians from the benefit. 
This may diminish their glory somewhat: nevertheless the 
great fact remains that under their government all the penal 
statutes for religion were repealed: and that their government 
was the first in Europe that was founded upon toleration. When 
Cromwell took the name of Lord Protector instead of that of 
lieutenant-general, he continued the toleration which he per- 
haps began (31). He countenanced the Presbyterians and the 
Presbyterian establishment, whilst he preferred the Inde- 
pendents: and joined both together in one Commission as 
Triers of all such as desired to be admitted into benefices. 
This was the first time that the hereafter to be ‘“ United 
Brethren” found themselves joined together (32). But he 
forbad the clergy of every denomination to meddle with 
politics: and when he found that the “managing Presby- 
terians” took too much upon them, he always found means to 
check their zeal. He was obliged by force of public opinion 
to send out a proclamation against Jesuits and popish priests ; 
but the Jews, banished since the time of Edward I., were 
re-admitted into England by him: and the Quakers, perse- 
cuted by all else, found mercy at his hands. 


We now come to relate the unhappy events by which the 
Presbyterians were cast out of the Church, and made to join 
the Independents and other sects in a permanent separation: 
the events which have led to the present position of things—a 
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National Church existing side by side with a powerful body 
of sects all covered by the Act of Toleration. Some care must 
be taken in relating these events, because they may have been 
in part forgotten or misunderstood by many who share the 
hereditary exasperation against the Church, of which they 
were the cause: an exasperation which once was just and 
righteous in great part, but which now need exist no longer. 

Episcopacy, the Book of Common Prayer, the Act for Uni- 
formity, all came back with the Restoration of the Monarchy. 
It was not deemed necessary to legislate for this. The 
Ordinances of Parliament, by which Episcopacy was abolished, 
had been passed during the suspension of royal authority, and 
were treated as null and void. Nine old men, the surviving 
prelates of Charles I., returned to their sees. The Cathedral 
establishments were restored, in order that there might be 
capitular elections to the rest of the sees: and these were 
filled. There was something ominous in this silent rapidity: 
vet the Presbyterians who held the benefices of the Church 
had reason to rely on their merits in aiding the Restoration ; 
and to expect a pacification which should include them with 
the Episcopalians in one pale. 

The language at least of moderation had been learned 
in adversity. In his well-known declaration from Breda, 
Charles II. promised liberty of conscience to all who did not 
disturb the State, and pledged himself for the establishment of 
that liberty bylaw. ‘These professions were variously regarded 
by the two great bodies soon to be united together as Dis- 
senters. The Independents stood aloof, disdaining to ask 
mercy from those to whom they had never extended the 
toleration which they professed. The Presbyterians threw 
themselves at the feet of the king; and endeavoured, first, to 
prevent the restoration of the liturgy on the plea of long 
disuse; then, to obtain such terms of accommodation as 
might unite Presbyterianism with Episcopacy in remodelling 
the national Church. Their submissive deportment covered a 
secret uneasiness. The Restoration was mainly their work, 
yet they felt the want of favour with the restored monarch. 
Their spiritual despotism had been at one time or another the 
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misery of every Stuart who ever reigned in England. James I. 
always remembered with bitterness the treatment which he 
received from the church republicans of Scotland. Charles I. 
sustained the first armed opposition and the final abandon- 
ment from them. His son had been watched like a prisoner 
in their camp, and tormented with their sermons, till he fled 
from them into the very jaws of defeat. Yet it was the policy 
of Charles to avoid offending them, while he resolved to dis- 
appoint them: and the most eminent Protestant ministers in 
France were employed to assure their brethren of England 
of the king’s attachment to the Presbyterian doctrines and 
discipline. 

If an accommodation were possible, now was the time for it. 
The concessions offered by the English Presbyterians were 
very large. Thev were not averse to a moderate Episcopacy. 
After the king’s arrival in England, they submitted to him the 
scheme of the great Ussher in his Reduction of Episcopacy, 
which was commonly known as Ussher’s Model. This con- 
sisted in the main of two things, diocesan suffragans and 
diocesan synods. It consisted, that is to say, of the very 
measures by which in the present day it is proposed to provide 
for the inconvenience of the unmanageable extent of some 
dioceses, and to bridge over the chasm between the bishop 
and his clergy (33). ‘The Presbyterians offered other con- 
cessions. ‘They allowed the lawfulness of a liturgy, but asked 
that the Book of Common Prayer should be revised, or a new 
one made. They professed themselves willing to do things 
decently and in order: but requested that kneeling at the 
Sacrament, and holidays of human institution, might not be 
rigorously enforced: that the surplice, the cross in Baptism, 
bowing at the name of Jesus, might’ be abolished; and that 
altars and bowing to altars might not be used nor imposed. 
The old Puritan strength and weakness both came out in 
these demands. ‘Their address to the king ended with these 
noble and dignified words. ‘ We humbly lay ourselves and 
these our addresses at your Majesty's feet, professing our 
unfeigned resolution to live and die your Majesty’s faithful, 
loyal, and obedient subjects: and we humbly implore your 
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gracious Majesty, according to your princely wisdom and 
fatherly compassion, so to lay your hand upon the bleeding 
rents and divisions that are among us, that there may be an 
healing of them: so shall your throne be greater than the 
throne of, your fathers, in your days the righteous shall 
flourish, peace shall run down like a river, and the generations 
to come shall call you blessed.” * 

The throne of Charles might have been greater than the 
throne of his fathers, and generations to come might have 
called him blessed, if he had had the heart to keep his own 
promises: andif these Presbyterian overtures had been met in 
an equal spirit by the Episcopalians. The question was 
whether the time past sufficed not for such works of darkness 
as mutual hate and persecution: whether the government of 
the Church could be carried on no better than it had been: 
whether Uniformity were better than Comprehension : whether 
Dissent were not an evil to be diminished by all possible com- 
pliances, rather than augmented and perpetuated by unbending 
arrogance : whether hundreds of blameless ministers were to be 
ejected from the Church or kept within her bosom: and to this 
the answer of the bishops was not on the side of magnanimity 
or mercy. 

The Presbyterian ministers who presented that paper of 
concessions to the king, had been led to expect that they would 
meet some delegates or appointed persons of the other party, 
when they presented it. They met none. They had been led 
to expect a paper containing the utmost concessions which the 
other side were willing to make. ‘They received no such paper. 
But the king renewed his professions to the men whom he 
meant to deceive: and at his request the bishops afterwards 
drew up an answer consisting, as Baxter too truly says, “ of 
bitter oppositions” rather than concessions.t 

In their answer the bishops took the proposals of the 
ministers in detail. The latter had owned that there was a 
firm agreement between them and their opponents as to doctrine 
and the essential parts of public worship. “The less consider- 


* «First Address and Proposal of + Baxter’s ‘ Life,’ Neal, (Carwithen, 
the Ministers,’ Baxter's ‘Life,’ p. 232. Hallam, &e. 
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able and the less reasonable,” answered the bishops, to stand 
upon other things. They rejected Ussher’s Model with the 
insinuation that whatever might be alleged against vesting the 
government of the Church in a single person, might be alleged 
against the monarchy of the State.* They pronounced the 
Prayer Book to be altogether unexceptionable: yet they said 
they were not unwilling that it should be reviewed. They 
ended by declaring that they did not believe that the granting 
of the demands of the Nonconformists would take away differ- 
ences: rather it would be the seminary of new differences. 

It has been remarked (by Dr. Cardwell) that the position of 
the two parties at this momentous juncture resembled that of 
the plaintiff and defendant in a civil suit. This was indeed 
now unhappily become a case of disputed inheritance. One 
party had bowed the other to conformity by pains and penal- 
ties: the other had cast out and persecuted its oppressor. 
Now the first had returned: and already many of the Noncon- 
formist ministers were expelled from their sequestrations. 

The Episcopalians acted as if they regarded what were meant 
for considerable concessions as attacks upon what exclusively 
belonged to them. It is one of the most interesting questions 
that can be asked with reference to English history, what might 
have been the result, if their conduct had been different. 
Could not the unbrotherly union in which the two parties had 
shared the national Church have now been turned into peace 
and goodwill? Was it not possible at this juncture to have 
stopped the schism in England: or were the bishops right in 
supposing that any condescensions would only be the seminary 
of differences? On the one hand, it might be pleaded that the 
Puritans were incurably restless under authority: that things 
conceded had always been made the stepping stones to further 
demands: that their spirit was narrow; and that they aimed to 
establish a far more intolerable uniformity than that to which 
they demurred: such a uniformity, for instance, as their own 


* As the Church was under the 
same governor as the State, i.¢., 
under the king, it is difficult to see the 
force of this. The question was about 
bishops and presbyteries. Hallam 


justly observes that if anything like 
the English constitution had been 
brought into the Church, the Presby- 
terians would have had all they 
wanted. 
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favourite Ussher had for some years imposed upon the Church 
of Ireland, when the Thirty-nine Articles were expanded into 
more than a hundred of the most explicit doctrinal character. 
If the requests of the Nonconformists were yielded, there would 
be an end of all intellectual liberty, of all power of growth, in 
the Church: and everything would be tied down in sectarian 
rigidity. There might have been weight in these arguments: 
and yet they are outweighed by the duty of attempting con- 
ciliation: of regarding charity and magnanimity. All the 
inconveniences that might have arisen from retaining the 
Nonconformists were as nothing in comparison with the evils 
of a propagated dissent. 

If the conduct of the bishops was harsh, the conduct of the 
king was base. He deceived the Presbyterians by a show of 
favour until he had secured his throne: then he gave them over 
into the hands of their enemies. At first his favours seemed 
boundless. Several of their leaders were made royal chaplains. 
One of them was induced to accept a bishopric—a proof how 
far they were from being anti-Episcopalians. The king was 
affable and condescending in his interviews with them. Above 
all, he published, in October, 1660, his celebrated Declaration 
concerning Kcclesiastical Affairs. In this he acknowledged 
that Episcopalians and Presbyterians were equally loyal and 
religious. His words were these: ‘ The professions and desires 
of all for the advancement of piety and true godliness are the 
same: their professions of zeal for the peace of the Church the 
same: of affection and duty to us the same: they all approve 
episcopacy: they all approve a set form of liturgy: and they 
disprove and dislike the sin of sacrilege and alienation of the 
revenues of the Church.” 

He then went on to announce his intention to appoint a 
sufficient number of suffragan bishops in the larger dioceses : 
he promised that no bishop should exercise any jurisdiction 
pertaining to the censures of the Church without the presby- 
ters: that no chancellors, commissaries or officials should 
exercise any act of spiritual jurisdiction, such as excommunica- 
tion or absolution, or in cases concerning the pastoral charge 
of any of the ministry: nor any archdeacon without the advice 
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of six ministers within his archdeaconry. Thus he would have 
done away with the old grievance of entrusting the bishop’s 
jurisdiction to chancellors, commissaries, and other officials. 
He promised also that the dean and chapter, together with an 
equal number of presbyters chosen annually by the clergy, 
should always assist the bishop in all parts of his spiritual 
‘Jurisdiction which concerned the clergy, and that in all their 
meetings the numbers of the chapter and of these elected 
ministers should be equal, the junior members on either side 
being withdrawn in case of inequality. He promised a confer-. 
ence to review the Liturgy, desiring that in the meantime none 
would lay it wholly aside, though none should be molested for 
not using it till it should be reformed. With regard to cere- 
monies he pronounced that none should be compelled to 
receive the Sacrament kneeling, to use the cross in Baptism, to 
bow at the name of Jesus, or to wear the surplice, except in 
the chapel royal, in cathedral churches, and in colleges. He 
renewed his declaration from Breda that no man should be 
called in question for differences in religion, not disturbing the 
peace of the kingdom.* 

This declaration was received with great joy by the moderate 
men on both sides. Baxter declared that the terms offered in 
it were enough to satisfy any godly and honest minister. If 
they had passed into law, the long breach between bishops and 
presbyters would have been healed: the want of synodical 
action, which was the cause of all the evils of the Church, 
would have been done away. Yet, it has been truly said, not a 
single concession was made in this Declaration with respect to 
ecclesiastical government.t No new principle was brought in: 
only the ancient rights and liberties of the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution—rights long warped by tyranny—were promised to be 
restored. Why then did not this Declaration become the law 
of the land? Why were not these concessions, if they surren- 
dered no principle of Church government, permitted to keep 
the Church in the bond of peace ? How, in the ensuing session 
of Parliament, after both Houses had presented an address of 


* Wilkins, iv., p. 560. . + Carwithen’s ‘Church Hist.’, vol. 
ii, p. 290. 
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thanks to the king for the Declaration, was the bill founded on 
that address lost in the second reading? The blame must rest 
upon the bigots on either side: on Poole and the small knot of 
Presbyterians who petitioned for more than the Declaration 
gave: andon the high Episcopalians, the insincere king, the 
papistically inclined courtiers. It was lost in Parlament 
through discreditable manceuvres. 

The Declaration went against the Act for Uniformity and 
other statutes, and therefore could not be carried into effect 
without the authority of Parliament. ‘This caused it in the 
meantime to be frequently overlooked in the country by the 
justices. ‘‘ Many of us,’ wrote a minister, “in several places 
have no benefit by his Majesty’s Declaration, while some eager 
lawyers and justices still give the statutes in charge against us, 
and cause us to be indicted and persecuted, openly telling the 
people that the king’s Declaration is no law.” * Nothing was 
further from the king’s thoughts than to get his Declaration 
made law. The bill for it was brought in by Sir Matthew 
Hale, a zealous promoter of reconciliation. Between the first 
and second readings Hale was removed from the Commons, by 
being made Chief Baron of the Exchequer. One of the secre- 
taries of state voted against the bill: a sufficient indication (as 
the contemporary Kennet observes) of the king’s mind. It 
was vigorously opposed by the courtiers: yet the majority by 
which it was lost was not very large} On all hands its rejec- 
tion was ascribed to the court. 

‘Thus was lost to England the fairest opportunity that ever 
offered itself for reconciliation and the healing of the schism. 

The mad outbreak of Venner, a fanatic who had before con- 
spired against Cromwell, brought forth a proclamation against 
unlawful assemblies for worship. On this the Independents. 
Anabaptists, and Quakers found it needful to disown the insur , 
rection of Venner: the Presbyterians, as men of undoubted 
loyalty, disdained any such disclaimer. 

All hopes of reconciliation were now at an end. But that 
the king’s want of faith might not appear too flagrant, the 


* Kennet’s ‘Chronicle,’ p. 374. + 188 to 157; Carwithen, ii. 293. . 
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promised conference for revising the Prayer Book took place 
by royal commission. 

The conduct of the Nonconformist ministers at the Savoy 
Conference was no longer conciliatory. Instead of reducing 
their objections to the fewest, they multiplied them to the 
utmost. An immense list of them, mostly trivial to the last 
degree, was presented to the bishops. Baxter compiled a 
liturgy of his own, and proposed that it should be authorised, 
as well as the Prayer Book. It was easy for the bishops to 
deal with such adversaries. When anything was proposed 
beyond the letter of the commission under which they sat, they 
refused to consider it. In repelling the objections which were 
brought against the Prayer Book, they had the advantage of 
common sense; and generally succeeded in making the objectors 
seem ridiculous. They maintained the dogged attitude of 
defendants who spoke only to the points raised. No conciliatory 
proposal came from them. To arguments, in which they were 
generally superior, they added taunts and sneers. The meeting 
ended ina hot digladiation between Gunning and Baxter, and 
broke up in some confusion. Such was the last occasion on 
which Episcopalians and Presbyterians ever met together 
within the Church of England. 

At the same time things were done outside the walls of the 
Savoy, which showed the Conference to be a mere mockery. 
While it was sitting, the Solemn League and Covenant was 
burned by the hangman by «2 vote of the new Parliament: the 
Corporation Act was passed: and a formidable bill for Uniformity 
was sent up from the Commons to the Lords. Not until it had 
ceased to sit was the revision of the Prayer Book—which has 
proved to be the last revision—taken in hand by royal 
commission in Convocation. Of the alterations that were made 
in that revision a few were indulgent to the scruples of the 
Nonconformists : but a larger number went against them: and, 
as if to mark the incompliant spirit which prevailed, out of a 
small number of concessions which had been offered by the 
bishops themselves at the Savoy, not one found place in the 
revised Prayer Book (34). 


Whatever calculations may be used to diminish the number 
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of Nonconformist ministers who were ejected when the new Act 
for Uniformity came in force; whatever distinctions may be 
drawn between those who were ejected by that Act, and those 
who were dispossessed to make way for the legal owners of 
benefices who returned after the Restoration, it is certain that 
the day of St. Bartholomew on which the Act for Uniformity 
came in—the Bartholomew era, as Noncomformists have called 
it—must ever be regarded as a day of mourning in the English 
Church. It was the day of straitened comprehension, of 
lamentable schism ; and, after every deduction, the number of 
voluntary sufferers for conscience was large,as might be expected 
from the terms of conformity laid down in the Act; which 
required re-ordination in such as were not episcopally ordained, 
assent and consent to the Book of Common Prayer, an Oath 
of Canonical obedience, an abjuration of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and the renunciation of the abstract doctrine 
that it could ever be lawful to resist the king (46). Nothing 
was left for the English Presbyterians but to cast in their lot 
with the Independents, as United Brethren, as Protestant 
Dissenters, cherishing a feeling of resentful injury against the 
Church of their forefathers. 


These things have been related somewhat at large, because 
all that has followed down to the Act of Toleration, and from 
the Act of Toleration to the present day, has flowed directly 
therefrom. No attempt has been made to defend the conduct 
of the high-handed but short-sighted rulers of the Church, by 
whom these things were done. From these things followed the 
Act against Seditious Conventicles, the Five Mile Act, the Test 
Act, and whatever other oppressive measure may be culled 
from the Statutes of the two last Stuarts. All attempts to 
defend such enactments must be laid aside: and men like 
Sheldon, Ward, or Compton must receive the full blame of 
doings in which they bore a willing share. But then it must 
be remembered that this burden of reproach rests not upon the 
Church herself. The Church, her ancient constitution impaired, 
her synodal action growing weaker and weaker, had no strength 
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to make her voice heard amid these transactions: and of this 
the proof is, that at this very time, under these very bishops, 
she lost without adequate compensation one of the greatest of 
her ancient liberties, the right of self-taxation (10). Itwas the 
political strife between the Crown and the Parliament which 
gave birth to all those enactments and declarations by which 
fresh bitterness was poured into the gaping wound of the 
schism. The Act against Conventicles, in 1664, was the 
answer of Parliament to the attempt of Charles II. to exercise 
a dispensing power in favour of Papists. The Test Act, 
in 1673, was the answer of Parliament to his Declaration 
of Indulgence, in which was suspected the design of bringing in 
the Romish religion. In these notorious measures the Pro- 
testant Dissenters were only obliquely glanced at; the Papists 
were the mark. On the other hand, there was an alliance 
between the popishly-inclined king and the prelates, and the 
Bill of Exclusion was only supported by three bishops out of 
fourteen. Here we feel again the diminished freedom of the 
Church: and at the end of the reign of Charles the Second, 
when the power of the hierarchy was at its height, it may be 
said that the Church had degenerated most deeply from her 
ancient high estimation with the people of the realm. 

In the following reign, when Parliaments were virtually 
defunct, and judges surrendered the laws which they ought to 
have defended, the Church had the opportunity of regaining the 
favour of the nation by standing forth as the defender of the 
Protestant religion. Stillingfleet, Tillotson, Patrick, and 
Atterbury, poured forth treatises in which the arguments of the 
English imitators of Bossuet were overthrown, at the time 
when the pulpits were ordered to be silent upon matters of 
controversy. The great rupture of James II. with the 
English Church followed: a rupture marked by the setting up 
of a High Commission with Jeffries for President, by the filling 
of sees and deaneries with suspected or open Papists, by the 
caressing of Dissenters to obtain toleration for Popery, by the 
attack on the liberties of the Universities, and by the sending 
of the Seven Bishops to the Tower. 

Throughout the period of the later Stuarts, all attempts at 
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comprehension came to nothing. MHales’s proposals for com- 
prehension, in the reign of Charles II., failed, because 
the courtiers feared that the admission of the Presbyterians 
would be followed by the prohibition of the public profession 
of Popery. This was the opposite motive to that by which the 
Parliament was influenced in passing their bills of pains and 
penalties: yet it had the same result. A Bill of Comprehension, 
in 1680, failed in the Commons in the same session in which 
the first measure for relieving Dissenters from the penalties of 
Dissent was passed. A Bill of Comprehension, in 1689, after 
the Revolution, failed in the same year in which the Act of 
Toleration was passed. 

More could not be expected from the Separatists than from 
men of ordinary mortal mould: yet if they could have insisted 
upon comprehension, and comprehension alone; if they could 
have held out in maintaining their inalienable birthright of the 
national Church, instead of a toleration in schism: no rage of 
parties, no littleness of rulers, would have prevented them from 
receiving it in the longrun. As it was, they received from the 
new dynasty an invidious toleration, with which they have 
never been content; and are seen at last pushing the demand 
for religious equality at the sacrifice of their own religious 
principles. 

With the Act of Toleration many of the historians of the 
Church conclude their history. They regard that measure as 
the basis of the edifice of religious liberty. “ An Establishment 
without a Toleration is unjust: a Toleration without an 
Kstablishment is unintelligible.”* Toleration seemed, indeed, 
the only settlement that was left possible by such times as 
those. But, in a wider view, Toleration is the failure of 
Uniformity and the defeat of Comprehension. 


* Balguy, ‘Charge v.,’ note, p. 223. Camb. 1822. 
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CHAPTER lV. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE 
ACT OF TOLERATION TO THE PRESENT TIME.—PICTURE OF 
THE CHURCH IN THE PRESENT DAY.—EDUCATION. 


Harty in the period which we have just reviewed, the period 
of the later Stuarts, the Church of England lost the great right 
of self-taxation ;—that important privilege by clinging to which 
the realm of Engleud won back her liberty, and by abandoning 
which France sunk under the despotism of her kings. From 
the time of Edward the First the clergy taxed themselves, as 
an Estate of the Realm, in their own Convocation. In obedience 
to the citation of their diocesan they regularly appeared by 
their proxies, and granted subsidies to the Crown, which were 
levied in their own mode, the proportion which each was to 
pay being assessed by their own Commissioners. The censures 
of the Church, or the bishop’s prison, were the penalties which 
awaited defaulters. But at the time of the Reformation, when 
the weapons of the Church had lost their edge, the temporal 
sword came to the aid of the spiritual sword in this as in other 
matters, and the subsidies of the Convocation were confirmed 
by the Parliament. But this power of self-taxation had become 
a burden instead of a privilege, through the poverty of 
the Church and the bad distribution of revenues. The 
subsidies of the clergy were larger in proportion to their 
property, and more faithfully paid than those received from the 
temporalty. In 1664 the clergy of the Lower House addressed 
a petition to Parliament, in which they prayed for “some more 
equal manner of rating subsidies upon the clergy, the present 
manner thereof bearing no proportion to the rest of his 
Majesty’s subjects.’* As the Administration had at that very 


* Wilkins, ‘Cone.’ iv., p. 520. 
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moment resolved to abandon the old unsatisfactory mode of 
raising supplies by subsidies, and to levy an assessment instead, 
it cannot be wondered that the right of taxation on the part of 
the clergy was silently dropped, and they were included in the 
Money Bills of the Parliament. 

In itself this loss of an ancient right which had become 
burdensome, was not to be regretted. The Clergy could never 
have played the part of the Commons in demanding redress of 
grievances as the price of their subsidies. But it is to be 
regretted that so little was got in exchange for it. The 
remission of a subsidy, and a tacit permission henceforth to 
vote in the election of knights of the shire, was a poor com- 
pensation for the surrender of a privilege which marked their 
position as anestate of the realm. ‘There was only one thing 
that could have been a compensation. As the House of 
Commons grew in power, and absorbed the functions of other 
parts of the State, it was the interest of the clergy to seek for 
representation in that powerful assembly. If they had now 
gained the right of electing some of their own body to represent 
them in the House of Commons, they would not at present be 
the only Estate without representation; and, after all, they 
would only have obtained the renewal of an ancient custom. 
But Archbishop Sheldon, by whom what negotiation there was 
seems to have been conducted, was not the man to understand 
this.* 

Convocation, being no longer wanted to vote money for the 
Crown, began from that time to fall into disuse. It was fre- 
quently prorogued as soon as it met. Whenever a session was 
held, vehement disputes arose between the Upper and Lower 
House on questions concerning their relations with one 
another; and the great controversy sprang up concerning the 
right and powers of the assembly itself, which was illustrated 
by the pens of Wake, Atterbury, Gibson, and Hody. These 
things, which spoke of disorder and disorganisation, increased 
the disinclination of the Government to entrust the clergy 
with important business; and their ancient assembly ceased to 
be convoked. It was summoned for the last time by writ in 


* See more in Appendix 11. 
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1717, when the Lower House proceeded with such rage against 
the work of a bishop—Hoadly’s Preservative against the Non- 
jurors—that the Government had to interfere with the favourite 
expedient of a prorogation. There was another meeting in 
1741, in which the contest between the two houses was 
renewed; and there may have been one or two other unim- 
portant assemblies. But the stoppage of general synodical 
action, which was destined to last for more than a century, 
must be dated from 1717, the date of the “ Bangorian Con- 
troversy,” so called from the name of Hoadly’s see. We have 
seen the renewal of Convocation in our own day. 

Thus deprived of the power of speech and of collective 
action, the Church was prepared to settle down into that 
lethargy of the eighteenth century, from which she has since 
so marvellously recovered, but which was the cause and excuse 
of much of the continued exasperation with which she was 
regarded by ever increasing bodies of Nonconformists. She 
became the Church which Hogarth satirised and Cowper 
rebuked. Not the less, however, was she the Church which 
Steele and Addison, which Goldsmith, Grey, and Johnson 
loved. She took her rest with a people at rest, when men for 
the most part lived and died in the parishes where they were 
born. It was not an attitude of grandeur or energy, yet it 
suited the not ungenial humour of the time; and she was 
unwilling to be awakened by the sudden call of perhaps the 
greatest of her sons, John Wesley. The great Methodist 
movement, an event which casts all else that happened in this 
age into insignificance, was the return of spiritual life upon 
the Church and nation. As has been often pointed out, it 
closely resembled the great Cistercian movement in the 
twelfth century, and the great movement of the Friars in the 
thirteenth. The Methodist was originally a Regular, as his 
name indicates; the Methodist preachers, so long as they were 
guided by their great founder, strove to form an English Order 
or Confraternity, having the great duty of itinerant preaching ; 
the Methodist societies were at first free societies in the 
English Church. In the large towns, where the Church was 
weakest, their success was very astonishing; and in the large 
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and scattered parishes of the country they were willing to have 
given to the clergy the most ardent and faithful assistance. At 
this day their chapels—now, alas, no more connected with the 
Church—stand as the only place of worship in many a wild 
hamlet, to which no church is near, and to which the Congre- 
gationalist or the Baptist cannot reach. In the twelfth or the 
thirteenth century they would have been received into the 
communion of the national Church, as the Cistercians and the 
Friars were, when their great movements reached our shores ; 
but in the eighteenth century they found the Church in her 
lowest state, indolent and unmanageable, deprived by the fault 
of her rulers of synodical action, and without any centre for 
the expression and propagation of opinion. They were in- 
duced by degrees, and very slow degrees, to withdraw them- 
selves, and dwell in a separate house. No loss which any 
church ever sustained is comparable in its own greatness and 
in the imbecility which caused it, to the loss of Methodism by 
the Church of England. No benefit would be so great as the 
recovery of that loss (36). 


The last fifty years have witnessed a wondeful revival of 
energy in the Church of England. A second Reformation has 
been begun and is going on, in which the Church has recovered 
the capacity, the vigour, the enterprise, which are demanded 
by her ancient glory and her present duties. What is wanted 
to continue this course is not disestablishment, not denationali- 
sation, but rather the multiplication of all possible points of 
connection between the Church and the controlling power 
from which her returning liberties and half her usefulness 
have come. 

In the first place the Church has given up all that might 
cause offence to Nonconformists. Successive Acts of Parlia- 
ment have taken away all that was penal in the Act for Uni- 
formity, all that was invidious in the Act of Toleration. The 
Church neither compels any to enter her communion by penal- 
ties, nor punishes any who remain out of it. Her worship is 
neither more nor less protected by law than the worship of 
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any of the religious sects. Her schools, her colleges, and her 
universities have been thrown open to all by the various enact- 
ments which are spread over the period between 1834 and 
1865; the instruction, the distinctions, and the emoluments, 
which are there afforded, may be enjoyed by Dissenters as well 
as by the sons of the Church. The Dissenter is no longer met 
on his entrance to the University by the requirement of sub- 
scription to the Articles of the Church; he is no longer met 
with that requirement when he takes his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He is no longer met with it when he proceeds to the 
degree of Master: nor when he competes for a Fellowship. 
A Dissenter, or any man, has the power of enjoying the 
emoluments of colleges, and may take up his residence for life 
on foundations which are indisputably ecclesiastical. All these 
removals of subscription have taken place through successive 
Acts of legislation (87, compare 15), and should be regarded 
with approbation by Churchmen, because they are a return to 
the genuine antiquity not only of the Church, but of the 
Universities. For the time at which subscription was set to 
guard the way to the Universities is very recent. 

The long dispute about Church Rates, which arose from the 
refusal of many Dissenters to contribute to the keeping up of 
their own parish churches, was ended in 1868 by the Act for 
the Abolition of compulsory Church Rates. And before this 
legal settlement, there were many parishes in which the Rates 
had ceased to be collected. We believe that the Dissenters 
were thoroughly wrong in the position which they took up on 
that question, but as they felt a grievance, it was well that it 
was removed. As will be shewn hereafter, the Act of 1868 did 
not affect Church property in the least. 

Again, the Conscience Clause which is hung up in the 
schools of the Church, protects the children of Dissenters 
who may attend them, from the contagion of her principles. 

All this supposes continued separation. But the compre- 
hension of the Church has been so much enlarged and so 
firmly fixed within the last twenty years, that she actually in- 
vites reasonable Nonconformists to return into her bosom by 
the terms of communion which she offers. ‘The jurisdiction in 
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causes ecclesiastical, which from the time of Henry VIII. lay 
with the King in Chancery, was in 1832 transferred to the 
King in Council; and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council became the Supreme Court of Appeal(9). A number 
of great cases, involving the most diverse questions of doc- 
trine and practice, has fallen under the cognisance of this 
Court within the last twenty years; and the judgments given 
upon them have tended to widen the comprehension of the 
Church. The legal position of all the great schools of 
Christian thought has been secured within the Church 
of England. By the Gorham Judgment, in 1850, the legal 
position of the Evangelical or Calvinistic Party within the 
Church was secured. By the Denison Judgment, and those 
in the Knightsbridge cases—in which the decision of the 
Court of Arches was reversed—and lastly, by the Bennett 
Judgment, the legal position of the High or Sacramental 
Party has been secured. By the Judgment in Essays and 
Reviews, in 1864, the legal position of the Broad or Lati- 
tudinarian Party has been secured. At the same time the 
limits to which these two latter Parties may proceed have been 
sufficiently marked out. The conception which this Court of 
Final Appeal entertains of the nature of its own jurisdiction 
is as moderate as its decisions have been commendable to 
charity, forbearance, and brotherly kindness. In the memo- 
rable words of Lord Westbury, “ ‘This Court has no jurisdic- 
tion or authority to settle matters of faith, or to determine 
what ought in any particular to be the doctrine of the Church 
of England. Its duty extends only to the consideration of 
that which is by law established to be the doctrine of the 
Church of England, upon the true and legal construction of 
her Articles and formularies.”* ‘Thus the facilities for eccle- 
siastical litigation given by the law, of which complaint has 
been made, have had the effect of increasing the elasticity and 
comprehension of the Church. 

In 1852 a beginning was made in the restoration of the long 

* Judgment in Essays and Reviews, preceding summary of the results of 


quoted by Stanley in ‘Essays on the judgments of the Privy Council is 
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suspended synodal action of the Church of England. The 
Convocations of the two Provinces were revived. The records 
of those assemblies since their revival have shewn at once how 
much they need to be reformed, and how valuable they would 
become if they were reformed. In the preceding historical 
sketch we have tried to shew how great a part of the calamities 
which have befallen the Church of England, has been owing 
to the deprivation of synodical action. But the Convocations, 
long before they ceased to be held, had ceased to be fitly repre- 
sentative of the Church, if indeed they ever were so. In the 
sessions which immediately preceded their suppression, they 
shewed themselves very ill affected and tumultuary.* They 
were revived without being reformed, and are still ill-regulated, 
tumultuary assemblies, the attendance at which varies ex- 
tremely. Bya singular fatality the Church of England has 
still to wait for an adequate representative synod. 

One measure of reformation alone seems likely to be satis- 
factory. The reformation of the representative system, or 
systems, among the clergy themselves is no doubt important 
enough; but the admission of laymen into Convocation, or at 
least into some sessions of Convocation, is more important 
still. At first sight nothing can seem more incongruous than 
this—the admission of laymen into the clerical assemblies or 
Provincial Synods. In reality nothing would be more truly a 
return to the most ancient and best traditions of the English 
Church—the original view, that the Church and nation are 
one and the same thing. We have seen how clergy and laity 
sat together in the early English councils. We have seen 
how they sat together in the Parliaments of Kdward I. If 
the Church and the nation are to regain their absolute identity, 
they should sit together again. It is equally in accordance 
with the best traditions of England that clergymen should sit 
in the House of Commons, and that laymen should sit in the 
Houses of Convocation (88). 

And if general and provincial synodical action be still a 
thing of the future, the same is true of the restoration of 


* See Hallam, ‘Const. Hist.,’ ii. p. 406—9. 
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diocesan synods. Several bishops have restored those long 
extinct assemblies(39); but the work cannot be done 
thoroughly before the Cathedral bodies be reformed. It is in 
the Cathedral clergy that the bishop is to find his council, ac- 
cording to the ancient constitution of the Church; and that 
council cannot pretend to be the diocesan synod—to make 
Canons and Constitutions for the clergy of the diocese—until 
it include all the clergy of the diocese, personally or by repre- 
sentation. It will be seen at once how important the not dis- 
tant revival of these synods is; how much of the liberty, the 
want of which is so loudly lamented by certain parties in the 
Church, is recoverable by means of them. How thoroughly 
accordant they are with the primitive usage of England, may 
be known from the antiquities of the Church. They existed 
from time immemorial ; they were ordered to be held by every 
bishop yearly, by a general English Council just after the 
Norman Conquest; they fell into utter disuse, and their re- 
vival was ordered in the abortive Code entitled the Reformatio 
Legum LKcclesiasticarum (7 sub. fin.), and was proposed in 
Ussher’s Reduction of Episcopacy, and in the Petitions and 
Requests of the Ministers to Charles II. The want of them 
created that chasm between the bishops and their clergy which 
caused the Separations. In their restoration, which will not 
certainly be long delayed, the Nonconformists may see the 
removal of one of the chief causes which led them to withdraw 
themselves from the Church of their fathers. The same 
antiquities of the English Church may teach us moreover how 
essential these synods are to the original conception and form of a 
diocese. An English diocese, at first co-extensive with an English 
kingdom, and then sub-divided on the lines of the shires, or earlier 
settlements and conquests contained in that kingdom, was a 
Church in itself, having its own liberties secured by its own 
enactments in its own assemblies, and belonging to the national 
Church, as that belonged to the Catholic Church, by an 
obedience and conformity freely rendered. It was this free 
constitution which fell under the intrusion of foreign ideas; 
this it was that the Nonconformists sought by secession to 
bring back; and this they may now see brought back, and 
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may share in, if they please, without disestablishing the 
Church (89). 

Scarcely less important than the Diocesan Synods, by the 
revival of which the Church is manifesting her life, are the 
Church Congresses, of which several have been held within 
the last few years. In these assemblies laymen have an equal 
share, and their participation in the discussion of ecclesiastical 
affairs is acknowledged as aright. It is even proposed to carry 
out this principle of the co-operation of the laity into the 
Parish—that unit of the aucient ecclesiastical system of 
England—by creating Parochial Councils, to consist of laymen, 
together with the clergymen, who are to have their powers 
conferred and their position defined by Act of Parliament; and 
this proposal has met with the approbation of many leading 
Churchmen. Those parishioners whom it is thus proposed to 
admit into the management of the Church, are not required to 
be Churchmen. They may be what they will; but if they are 
elected by their fellow-parishioners, they are to have a voice in 
the whole management of the public service in their church. 
A majority of them is to determine everything. Whether or 
not this proposed measure pass into law, nothing could more 
strikingly show the conciliatory and liberal spirit which now 
prevails than that such a proposal should receive the support 
of many of the most undoubtedly loyal sons of the Church.* 
And we may add that an interference with the Church, on such 
conditions, is one of those peculiar consequences which could 
only flow from the connection of the Church with the State. 

These are examples of the manner in which the ancient 
grievances which caused the Separations have been or are 
being removed by the spontaneous action of the Church in the 
present day. ‘There are others that might be given. Nothing 
was more strongly assailed in the Puritanic era than the 
practice of Plurality. It was a practice alien to the original 
constitution of the English Church, as may be seen from the 
Excerptions of Ecgbright, which ordered “that no priest go 
from the see of the holy church under whose title he was 


* See the discussion on Parochial Councils in the Report of the Church 
Congress of Nottingham, 1871. 
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ordained, in order to remove to a strange church, but there 
devoutly remain to the end of his life.’* It was a practice 
which grew to an enormous abuse from the Norman Conquest, 
but which was defended by Whitgift on the plea that the 
Reformation had left most of the benefices of the Church so poor 
that very few of them were sufficient singly to support a 
minister. ‘That plea might have been urged up to the begin- 
ning of the present century, for in 1802 half the livings in 
England did not exceed fifty pounds a year apiece.t Now, 
however, that a systematic augmentation of benefices has been 
undertaken by Commission, the Pluralities complained of by 
the Puritans, have been abolished by law.{ As to the Eeclesi- 
astical Commission, we have more to say hereafter ; but here it 
may be observed that the Ecclesiastical Commission is doing 
the very work which the Puritans set themselves to do in the 
time of the Commonwealth. Itis making a redistribution of 
Church property. 

Nothing again was more loudly and justly urged at the time 
when Nonconformity was what it should be still, a struggle for 
the reformation of the Church, than the abuses of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. ‘The jurisdictich of those courts has been con- 
trolled by legislation, as we have seen; and it is difficult to 
imagine a more ready way for the settlement of smaller Kccle- 
siastical questions than is now afforded by the Consistory 
Courts of the Chancellors of the Dioceses. Yet, if any thing 
is still objected against them, dissenters may be reminded that 
a bill has been for some time before the country, which would 
in effect abolish them.§ Bitter and on the whole just com- 
plaint used to be made, in the old days of Nonconformity, con- 
cerning the intolerable arrogance and bitter oppositions of the 
“lordly prelacy ” of England. No such complaints are heard 
now amid all the outcry raised against the Church. It would 
be difficult to point to a body of men more remarkable for 
Christian sympathy and charity than the higher placed of the 
English clergy of the present day. Some of them have not 

* Johnson, vol. i. p. 186. t 13 & 14 Vict. c. 98. 

+ Speech of J. S. Stewart, Esq., in § The Clergy Discipline Bill, as 
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hesitated to incur serious blame from their own brethren in their 
desire to conciliate and, if possible, win back the Nonconfor- 
mists. And judging from the return that is made to every 
offer of peace by the noisy party who profess to represent 
the Nonconformity of England, it would almost seem that 
the advice of Stephano in The Tempest may be carried too 
far: “ Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man take 
care for himself.” 

As to Education, the great question of the day, it is possible 
that a remembrance of antiquity may again enable us to per- 
ceive the true position of the Church, which is obscured by 
the enormous mass of details that is heaped upon it. 

In times before the Reformation a monopoly of education 
was held by the Monasteries ; a monopoly which was disputed 
by the national Church when the public schools and many of 
the colleges in the Universities were founded by bishops and 
other patrons. When {the Monasteries were suppressed, the 
three great works which they had professed to perform were 
differently provided for. Those works were, the worship of 
God, the relief of the poor, the education of the young. As 
to the first, most of the monastic churches were destroyed, and 
the rest of them were handed over to the Church of England. 
As to the second, the State immediately began to make pro- 
vision for the poor. For the third, it fell into the hands of 
the Church, or was undertaken by the Church. Many schools 
were founded and received charters from the Government; 
many monastic colleges, which would otherwise have perished 
altogether, were bought up and re-founded as national Church 
institutions. The State did not immediately interfere in 
education, except to confirm the action of the Church. 

That the work was imperfectly done is not to be attributed 
to the Church, but to the enormous waste and spoliation which 
doubled the work of the Church, and at the same time miserably 
diminished her resources. However, the task of education 
fell to the Church, and was mostly in her hands until the very 
recent time at which the State began to take the work in hand. 
A great Church association—the National Society—was formed 
in 1811: and this and the British and Foreign School Society 
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were found in chief possession of the field, when grants for 
education began to be made by the State in 1833.* For more 
than thirty years these grants were given, and taken by the 
National Society without it being supposed that the acceptance 
of them ‘involved any interference with the religious instruc- 
tion given in National Schools. There was a great deal of 
interference no doubt in the general management of these 
schools on the part of the Committee of Council for Education 
—a body which was created six years after the grants began to 
be made. But on the point of religious instruction there was 
not only an understanding but a compact, that the National 
Society should go on doing the work for which it was instituted, 
“the education of the poor in the principles of the Established 
Church.” 

At length, at a time when a succession of feeble Ministries 
was running in and out of office, the principle was discovered 
and announced that money from general taxpayers ought not 
to be applied to promote particular or dogmatic religious 
education. This involved a departure from the terms on 
which grants had hitherto been made ; it is a principle which 
was strongly repudiated by Sir Robert Peel, and liberals of 
his school, and one which would work strangely if it were carried 
out in every department of the Administration. In the de- 
partment in which it was applied—the Educational Depart- 
ment—it was the origin of the ‘‘ Conscience Clause,” the most 
extraordinary piece of machinery that ever was invented by 
united wisdom. 

It is observable that when this principle was first announced, 
the Dissenters were very slow to understand the wrong that 
had been done them for thirty years or more. It seems to 
have had its origin in the minds of theoretic statesmen rather 
than in any general feeling. And when the Conscience Clause 
began to be worked, there was an expectation among Church- 
-men that they would be joined by Dissenters in defence of 


* The latter Society allowed no- excellent article on the ‘Conscience 
thing but the Bible to be taught; no Clause’ by Mr. Trevor, in ‘The Church 
formularies: but it claims to be in and the World,’ 1866, to which the 
alliance with the Church. See the present writer is much indebted. 
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religious teaching ; an expectation which has been by no means 
altogether disappointed. 

All this was preliminary to the great Education Act of 1870. 
That measure was, in truth, if we bring it into connection 
with past history, the definitive assumption by the State of 
the duty which before the Reformation had been performed by 
the Monastic Institute and the Church together, and after the 
Reformation by the Church. No fault can be found by 
Churchmen with the State for at length assuming this duty. 
The Church, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of the last 
half century, has not fully recovered the ground lost the cen- 
tury before, and has been overmatched by the gigantic increase 
of the population. There are vast masses which she is unable 
to reach, immense as the increase in her own organism has been. 
It was felt (or sa?d) that England was falling behind in the 
competition of nations; and the State was perfectly justified, 
was wise and right, in exerting its coercive power to remove 
a great danger. It was right also in ignoring the Church. If 
the Church had been co-extensive with the nation, she would 
not have been ignored. So far as faults in her had caused 
her to lose her hold upon part of the nation, she was now 
paying the penalty, if indeed she were paying a penalty at 
all. 

Nevertheless, the Church had certain duties to herself which 
she felt bound to discharge. The religious teaching of the 
young had ever been among those duties which she could not 
be satisfied without doing her utmost to secure to herself; 
and the new Act was felt by her to be a challenge. Wherever 
she could not occupy the ground, she had the prospect of 
seeing rate-supported schools established, from which not only 
her own religious teaching, but all other religious teaching, 
might be excluded. Wherever she had already occupied the 
ground, she had the prospect of seeing the districts which she 
held made to look like Beotias in comparison with the 
Atticas that were to be created under the power of compelling 
attendance—a power which was denied to her. Or she might 
expect to see, in one and the same district, her own schools 
emptied and new ones filled, which were planted beside them 
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by a School Board. The subscribers to her schools, finding 
themselves taxed for the support of those other schools, might 
grow tired of paying subscriptions as well as taxes. All this 
was rendered possible by the conditions of the new Act. The 
temptation, then, which was suggested to the Church was to 
resign her schools—about three-fourths of the existing or- 
ganism of education in thekingdom—to the new rate-supported 
system. But, just as in times past she had maintained a 
competition in education with the monastic institutions, so 
now she resolved to maintain a competition with the new 
system. She determined to do what she conceived to be her 
duty to herself and the nation; she accepted the new system 
without complaint, and made it the means of testing her own 
strength. The result has been an extraordinary display of 
vitality on the part of the Church. Eighteen months were 
allowed by the Act for making up deficiencies and increasing 
school accommodation before the new regulations came in 
force. During that time two millions of money have been col- 
lected for that purpose by the Church; that is, double the 
amount that has been expended in education by the National 
Society during its whole existence.* Of this sum more than 
three-fourths has come from private spontaneous offerings; 
the rest from grants. Besides the exertions of the National 
Society, which have been very great, diocesan education 
boards and committees and diocesan inspectors of schools 
have been established in most dioceses; a return to the 
autonomy of an English diocese, which is an unfailing sign of 
health in the Church. These new institutions are liberally 
supported by both clergy and laity, and have already greatly 
quickened religious education throughout the country. 

The Elementary Education Act, then, declared that the 
Church and the nation were not co-extensive, as far as educa- 
tion was concerned, For this it was regarded at first with 
alarm by many Churchmen. Yet it asserted no new thing. 
It did not touch the root of the relations between Church and 


* Speech of the Bishop of Chester —Fly leaf sent out by the National 
at the public meeting of the National Society, April, 1872. 
Society at Liverpool, April 5, 1872: 
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State. It was simply, like so many other Acts which have 
been thought to bring in new relations, a declaratory statute ; 
and it declared that the Church was not the sole educator of 
the people; that the Church was to have no favour shewn her 
in the matter, but was free to do the best she could for herself, 
as she always had been. This was, no doubt, a different 
principle from that on which grants first began to be made, 
but it was a return to a more ancient and probably a sounder 
principle, and it was the only thing that could be done in the 
state of the country. 

Great has been the astonishment of Churchmen to find an 
Act, which only does the barest justice to the Church, received 
by the leaders of the Nonconformists as an Act expressly 
framed to uphold the Church in a monopoly of education, and 
as involving the whvle question of religious equality. The Act 
allows the School Boards which it has created to admit poor 
children into their own schools without payment, or to pay 
for them in other schools, the choice of the schools to which 
they are to be sent being left, not unnaturally, with their 
parents. And because School Boards send children to the 
schools already existing in places well supplied with schools, 
instead of wasting public money in building new schools of 
their own, the Government is assailed with bitter invectives, 
and the Act is pronounced a failure almost before it has been 
tried. No doubt it is a failure in not doing all that Secular- 
ists and those Nonconformists who have coupled themselves 
with Secularists, wish that it should do. But perhaps the 
Legislature did not frame it for that purpose only. Of the 
existing schools the great mass are those which the Church of 
England has built; and to these schools, or to any other that 
the parents hke better, the School Boards both may and do 
send children. 

We have nothing to do with the dismal controversy that is 
raging, and the threats of unceasing agitation for an alteration 
of the law, which resound. It would be ludicrous, if it were 
not melancholy, to hear of speakers declaiming, and audiences 
standing up and stamping and cheering and waving their hats, 
in support of the principle that no poor child shall have two- 
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pence a-week of public money to go and be taught in a place 
where it may meet with a clergyman or see a prayer-book. 
Can these be the representatives of the men who, under real 
oppression, slowly and sorrowfully quitted the Churches which 
they, nevertheless, acknowledged to be “ true visible Churches 
of Christ”? But the law is the law: public opinion has de- 
clared itself with overwhelming force in favour of religious 
teaching, and the great educational contest has proved the 
strength of the Church. 

In every other way, by test or contest, the same thing is 
proved. The real question is, not whether the Church meets 
the views of this or that religious or irreligious party, but 
whether she meets the wants of the nation, and whether her 
condition satisfies the nation. It may fearlessly be answered 
that, though she was taken ata disadvantage at the beginning 
of the great modern epoch, which is marked in history by the 
French Revolution, yet she has proved herself to be possessed 
of power and elasticity to meet the national wants; that she is 
doing much to make herself not only politically but statistically 
the Church of the nation. Take the subject of Church exten- 
sion. No Church in the world was ever so severely tried as the 
English Church has been by the increase of population—an in- 
crease which has been more rapid here than in any country of 
the old world. From the beginning of this century to the end 
of the year 1860 the population increased twelve millions. 
In the same sixty years four thousand new churches were 
built and partially endowed ;* that is to say, the number of 
churches in the country was increased by nearly a third. This 
cost nearly fifteen millions of money, of which two millions and 
three quarters alone were voted by the State. Since the year 
1826 the Church has received no aid from the State,t yet 
the work of building and endowing churches has gone on 


for the last twelve years with 


* Speech of the Rev. J. Bardsley, 
“Report of Nottingham Church Con- 
gress,’ p. 332. 

+ From 1809 to 1820, the State 
augmented clerical incomes by a grant 
of 100,0007. a year; and between 
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1818 and 1826 voted 1,650,0002., for 
the erection of new churches. Since 
then the Church has received no aid 
from the State. ‘Nottingham Con- 
gress,’ p. 328. Compare App. 40. 
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that the Church bids fair to be able ere long to answer to 
the aspirations of the Bishop of Manchester, and not only to 
call upon the masses of the people, but to entertain them 
when they answer to her call. It may be said that such facts 
as these only show how well the Church could do without the 
State, and how useless itis to keep up the relations between 
the one and the other. We believe, on the contrary, that the 
laymen from whom chiefly these benefactions have flowed have 
supported the Church, not as a voluntary society, but because 
they knew her to be the national Church ; just as their fore- 
fathers gave benefactions to the same Church for the same 
reason, in times when, instead of the State voting aids to the 
Church, the Church (or, at least, the clergy) voted aids to the 
State. We believe that the national Church is supported by 
laymen on a scale to which no single religious institution can 
attain, because there is seen in her a breadth, and felt in her a 
breath of Catholic freedom which can be perceived in no volun- 
tary society or sect. For about twenty years in the beginning 
of this century the Church received aid from the State—not 
private but public aid. We believe that this aid was given 
partly to enable the Church to grapple with the enormous work 
that lay before her, and that it was partly an instinctive public 
effort to make amends for the failure of private benefactions 
during the previous two hundred years; for, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we read nothing of the 
building and endowing of churches by private charity. Looked 
at in either way, those grants were a testimony of the resolution 
of the nation not to part from the Church, but to do something 
to enable her to get into order again after a long period of 
miserable troubles succeeded by miserable torpor.* The 
period for those grants is past, and they have ceased. The 
Church has regained elasticity and vigour; she is more truly 
national now than ever she has been since her primitive age, 
and she needs no other than her immemorial support—the 
charity of her members. But in the whole case of endowments 
we have a good illustration of the working of the principles of 
Church and State. The normal state of things is, that the 


* See however Appendix 40, 
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Church be augmented by private benefactions ; but when those 
benefactions come to be in excess, they are checked by the 
State in its legislative capacity, as they were by the Statutes of 
Mortmain: when they are in defect they are supplemented by 
the Staté, as they were by the grants made in the first thirty 
years of this century. 

We might go on with other examples to shew the marvellous 
mobility and activity which has been attained of late by an 
organisation, which at no very remote date was regarded as 
cumbrous and unmanageable beyond all others. We might 
speak of the abandonment of the old parochial system, under 
the long series of Acts for Church-building, which began in 
1818: and the return to that old system, by forming the dis- 
tricts created under those Acts, under certain conditions, into 
separate and distinct parishes.* This cautious and yet thorough 
spirit of mobilisation seems to be carried to its height in the 
recent Private Chapels Act, and in the bill for the removal of 
the City Churches, which is now being promoted by the Bishop 
of London. Or we might speak of the Church in the colonies: 
of the formation of missions, and the regular conversion of 
those missions into colonial churches: a wonderful outburst 
of vigour by which the Church has proved herself as expansive 
as the Empire. Those colonial churches now belong to the 
Church of England, even as the Colonies belong to the Empire. 
They are, as they have been judged to be, “the Church of 
England in the Colonies.”+ Should the Colonies in which 
they are found ever become independent of the Empire, they 
will then be independent national churches in communion with 
the Church of England, even as the Church of England was 
once in communion with her own mother Church of Rome. 
This state of the case, which has been vehemently disputed by 
a great party in the Church, is no new theory. Where the 
English Crown has dominion, there the English Church has 
jurisdiction. One instance will show this. In the fifteenth 
century, during the conquest of France, wherever Henry V. 


* 6 &7 Vict. c. 37, compared with + Rolls judgment in the Colenso 
19 & 20 Vict. c. 104, Stephen’s ‘Com.’ case; in the ‘Guardian,’ Nov. 7, 
li, pp. 152, &e. 1866. 
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was king, there Archbishop Chicheley of Canterbury was pri- 
mate; he made visitations, set up diocesan courts, and exer- 
cised jurisdiction in the conquered territory. 

The colonial churches then may be pointed to, as one of the 
proudest monuments of the Church of England. They were 
created no doubt by voluntary efforts, as is often argued: but 
by voluntary efforts made in behalf of the Church of England: 
such efforts as she commands for herself because she is incor- 
porated with the State: such efforts as would never be made 
in behalf of any voluntary society. 

We might go on with other instances. But we have said 
enough to prove the extraordinary vitality and vigour of the 
Church: the value of the direction and regulation which she’ 
receives from the State: and the greatness of the forces which 
she collects into lerself by virtue of her position. ‘“ No church 
in the world,” says the latest and greatest of her foreign critics, 
“is so national, so firmly rooted in the tastes of the people, 
so grown together with. the institutions and customs of the 
country.” * 

And yet all this is but the infancy of a Hercules. The 
Church is only beginning her great course, after shaking off 
the various hindrances which have in times past beset her. 
There are the germs of an infinite expansion still within her. 
It is not disestablishment that would ripen those germs and 
make them bring forth fruit: that would increase her useful- 
ness, her power, her adaptation to the wants of the peopie. 
Rather, disestablishment would scatter them to the winds, and 
make them for ever unfruitful. And it would be so, even if 
the religious sects, into which she would soon be split after 
being disestablished, would occupy all the ground which she 
occupies and promises to occupy. For no combination, no 
sum total of sects, can ever make up a national church. 


* Dollinger’s ‘ Lect. on the English Church,’ in the ‘Guardian,’ April 3, 
1872. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE VARIOUS VIEWS OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
CHURCH AND THE STATE WHICH HAVE BEEN HELD FROM 
TIME TO TIME BY CHURCHMEN AND NONCONFORMISTS 
RECENT ARGUMENTS FOR DISESTABLISHMENT SPECIALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


WE are now in a position to judge of the various opinions, 
or schools of opinion, which have prevailed among both Church- 
men and Nonconformists Se the nature of the relations 
between Church and State. 

Of course in reality there is and can be only one true and 
sound opinion, which is also the most ancient one: and that 
is, that the Church and the nation are one and the same 
thing differently regarded: that there is one State which is 
both Ecclesiastical and Civil. The same people who in one 
capacity are the State, in another capacity are the Church: and 
are headed in both capacities by a Sovereign, who is the sign 
of their unity. This is no opinion or view, but the very fact 
of the matter: of which the laws of England are a declaration 
or a commentary, from the earliest codes to that stamped with 
the name of Edward the Confessor, and from the laws of 
Edward the Confessor to those of Queen Victoria. It has been 
illustrated by a long series of historians, legists, and constitu- 
tionalists, from Beda down to Hook and Freeman. 

For the expression of this great fact by the laws of England 
we need only turn to the finely worded declaratory Statute, 
24 Henry VIIL., in which it is laid down in terms about which 
there can be no mistake. ‘In divers sundry old authentick 
histories and chronicles,” says the Preamble of that Statute, 
“it is manifestly declared and expressed, that this realm of 
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England is an empire (41), and so hath been accepted in the 
world, governed by one supreme head and King, having the 
dignity and royal estate of the imperial crown of the same: 
unto whom a body politic, composed of all sorts and degrees of 
people, divided in terms and by names of spiritualty and tem- 
poralty, been bounden and owen te bear, next to God, a natural 
and humble obedience:—the body spiritual whereof having 
power, when any cause of the law divine happened to come in 
question, or of spiritual hearing, then it was declared, inter- 
preted, and shewed by that part of the said body politic called 
the spiritualty, now being usually called the English Church, 
which always hath been reputed and also found of that sort, 
that hath for knowledge, integrity, and sufficiency of number, 
it hath been always thought, and is also at this hour, sufficient 
and meet of itsel’, without the intermeddling of any exterior 
person or persons, to declare and determine all such doubts, 
and to administer all such offices and duties, as to their rooms 
spiritual doth appertain: for the due administration whereof, 
and to keep them from corruption and sinister affection, the 
King’s most noble progenitors, and the antecessors of the 
nobles of this realm, have sufficiently endowed the said Church . 
both with honours and possessions.” * ‘This declaration, it 
will be seen, sets more than one question at rest. 

As in this Statute we have the authoritative expression by 
the State of its relations with the Church, so in Overall’s Con- 
vocation Book we have the authoritative expression by the 
Church of her relations with the State. Of that book we have 
already given some account:{ here it is enough to say that 
under a different phraseology the same relations are signified 
that are laid down in the Statute of Henry. The body politic 
of the Statute, composed of spiritualty and temporalty, answers 
to the State ecclesiastical and civil of the Convocation Book: 
the integrity of the realm, empire, body politic, or state thus 
composed is affirmed with equal strength in both: and both 
alike maintain the supremacy of the King or Sovereign Prince 
over the two inseparable parts or elements. Above all, some 
common term or another is by both applied to these two ele- 


* 24 Hen. VIII, c., 12. + Above, p. 339, and Appendix 27, 
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ments, to mark their inseparable connection: according to the 
one, the spiritualty and temporalty are both estates of the 
realm: the name of State, bestowed on both by the other, 
indicates even more clearly their essential unity. How far 
superior‘is this to the loose phrase of Church and State, which 
was first brought into general use about the time of the later 
English Revolution (so far as the knowledge of the present 
writer goes) (42): in which there is nothing to indicate more 
than the casual alliance of two distinct things, nothing to mark 
the inseparable union of the two, or rather the actual identity 
of the one with the other! 

From these authoritative documents we may turn to consider 
some of the principal writers who have treated of the constitu- 
tion of Church and State. 

The ‘ Keclesiastical Polity’ of Hooker, the most enduring 
work of English theology, may be regarded as the most elabo- 
rate controversial exposition of the constitution of the national 
Church. ‘The same views are held in it, and much of the same 
language, as in the documents to which we have just referred. 
The same persons, says Hooker, compose the Church and the 
Commonwealth: the Church and the Commonwealth are two 
aspects of the same thing. He illustrates this identity by the 
figure of an equilateral triangle, in which each side may be 
regarded either as the base or as ‘a side by looking at it from a 
different point. He agreed indeed that there was what he 
called a “natural separation” between the Church and the 
Commonwealth ; meaning that they could for the sake of 
clearness be conceived as two distinct societies: but he argued 
against a “ personal separation,” by which was meant that the 
two societies were so distinct that the same person could not 
bear rule in both, that bishops could not “ meddle with the 
affairs of the commonwealth, because they are governors of 
another corporation, which is the church; nor kings with 
making laws for the church, because they have government, 
not of this corporation, but of another divided from it.’ * 

The same conception of the nature and government of the 


_ * Book viii, c. 1; comp. Mr. Gladstone’s criticism in ‘The State in 
its relations with the Church,’ p. 7. 
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national Church underlies the excellent little tract of Lord 
Bacon, entitled ‘ Certain Considerations touching the Church 
of England:’ which deserves to be read as the best contem- 
porary summary of the condition of the Church in the age of 
prerogative. In language this tract agrees with Overall’s 
‘Convocation Book.’ It speaks not about Church and State, 
but about the State Ecclesiastical and Civil. ‘“ I would only 
ask,” writes the illustrious author in one passage, “ why the 
Civil State should be purged and restored by good and whole- 
some laws made every third and fourth year in Parliament 
assembled, devising remedies as fast as time breedeth mischiefs : 
and contrariwise the Hcclesiastical State should still continue 
upon the dregs of time, and receive no alteration now for these 
five-and-twenty years and more.” . 

The same language is constantly held by Bacon’s great rival 
Coke, in his ‘ Institutes of the Laws of England.’ As for in- 
stance, “The Ecclesiastical State of England, as it standeth 
at this day, is divided into two provinces,’ &c. Indeed this 
appears to have been the language of all who professed to write 
accurately on the subject.” 

But when we pass from these writers of accurate thought 
and language to those of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, we begin to find ourselves in the midst of controversies 
in which the old national conception of the Church is some- 
times preserved, but sometimes also hidden from view. The 
three great apologists who lived towards the close of the Stuart 
period, Twysden, Bramhall, and Stillingfleet, may be taken to 
represent the prevalent schools of opinion. 

Sir Roger Twysden, in his ‘ Historical Vindication of the 
Church of England,’ maintains the old and true view of the 
uninterrupted existence of the Church from the earliest English 
antiquity, and of her national independence under the King. 
His work is of great research, written with admirable clearness, 
and particularly valuable for its exposition of the homogeneous 
or primitive age of England. But as it was written to oppose 


* ¢TInst.’ Sec. 133. So the ‘Dis- of Calybute Downinge, 1633, a person 
course of the State Ecclesiastical of of some eminence in his day. 
this Kingdom, in relation to the Civil,’ 
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“the clamour of some Ecclesiasticks more affecting their own 
party than the rights of the Crown,” * it is a little one-sided. 

Archbishop Bramhall, in his ‘ Just Vindication of the Church 
of England, is equally clear on the point of antiquity. “I 
make not the least doubt in the world,” he says, “‘ but that the 
Church of: England before the Reformation, and the Church of 
England after the Reformation, are as much the same Church, 
as a garden, before it is weeded and after it is weeded, is the 
same garden.”+ But it was the object of this excellent writer 
to prove the continuity of the Church of England through the 
Apostolical Succession, as Episcopal, not through her constitu- 
tion with the State: and to show her to be a true branch of the 
Catholic Church—a part of the whole defence of the Church 
which did not much, perhaps not enough, concern writers of 
the school of Twysden. But Bramhall was national and loyal 
enough, and may be taken as an excellent specimen of the 
Anglo-Catholics. 

In Stillingfleet we have a writer of a very different turn from 
either the Anglo-Catholics or the so-called Erastians who 
preceded them. He is placed by Burnet at the head of the 
“latitude men,” or the school to which Tillotson and Barrow 
belonged: who sought to find a bond of re-union between the 
Church and the Dissenters in their common Protestantism. 
He was perhaps the earliest promulgator of the Protestant 
theory—now so unfortunately prevalent—that there was no 
Church of England before the Reformation. In his ‘ Origines 
Britannice ’ he holds the view, which has been so laboriously 
confuted by Mr. Haddan, that the Celtic or British Church, 
with which the English Church had nothing whatever to do, 
was the original of her national independence; and that the 
Roman Church was established here by the coming of the 
monk Augustine. He wonders, he says, “at those who so 
confidently say, they cannot tell what we mean by the Church 
of England. For was there not a Church here settled upon the 
Reformation in the time of Edward the Sixth and Queen Eliza- 
beth?” t And, besides this historical blunder, his conception 


* P. 110, edit. 1657, + *Unreasonableness of Separation,’ 
+ P. 29, edit. 1654, p. 299 (edit. 1681). sian 
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of the Church is evidently affected by the unhappy fact that in 
his day the Church had ceased to be co-extensive with the 
nation. In one passage, where we should expect a definition of 
the National Church of England, we find instead two definitions, 
of “the National Church of England diffusive,” as he calls it, 
and of “the National Church representative:” and the former 
defined as “the whole body of Christians in this nation, con- 
sisting of Pastors and people, agreeing in that faith, govern- 
ment, and worship, which are established by the laws of this 
realm.” * This is true statistically, but not politically. By the 
theory of the Constitution the Church of England consists of 
the whole nation, whether agreeing or not in the faith and 
government by law established: and remains the same, without 
regard to increase or diminution of members in those who pro- 
fess to conform to her terms of communion. 

It is strange to pass from such a writer to the political 
theorists of the succeeding age. Bishop Warburton, in his 
‘Alliance of Church and State, and Paley, in his ‘Moral 
Philosophy,’ both argue in favour of established churches : but 
their arguments are based upon the ground of general expedi- 
ency. A contract is fictitiously supposed to take place between 
Church and State for their mutual advantage, just as, in these 
theoretical systems, a contract is fictitiously supposed to have 
taken place between the sovereign and the people, to account 
for the origin of civil government. There is nothing historical 
in such speculations: and it is scarcely necessary to examine 
them further than to remark that both agree that an established 
Church with a toleration for Dissenters is the best thing that a 
nation can have in religion, though they differ as to the amount 
of toleration to be granted. Warburton would have it partial, 
and limited by a test act, to prevent Dissenters from getting 
into the government and subverting the Church. Paley would 
have it complete, without any other exception than what should 
arise when a dangerous political disposition was known to exist 
along with certain religious tenets. t 


* ¢Unreasonableness of Separation,’ review of Warburton and Paley in 
p. 299 (edit. (1681). ‘The State in its relations with the 
+ Book vi. ch. 10. See Gladstone’s Church,’ pp. 11 et seq. 
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The beautiful meditation of Coleridge, in his Constitution 
of Church and State according to the Idea of each, is a striking 
contrast to this hard utilitarianism: yet here utility, though of 
a nobler tone, is the foundation of the reasoning. The “idea 
of each” is the idea which is formed by a knowledge of the 
ultimate aim of each: an idealistic process is applied to the 
facts of the English constitution: and the same result is 
reached which Paley gained by another road. 

Far different from this is the powerful work of Dr. Chalmers, 
his ‘ Lectures on the Establishment and Extension of National 
Churches.’ This is a mine of arguments against “ the Econo- 
mists,” and against the notion of the sufficiency of the Voluntary 
Principle, and the proposal to endow all religious denominations 
alike. It is particularly valuable from having been written at 
the very time when the question of the maintenance of the 
Church of England was really settled. For we believe that 
question to have been settled in the first part of the century, 
when the Church was in a low condition, and the Government 
came forward with grants to help her: and that it is in vain to 
re-open it now, when she is doing her work as she never did it 
before. 

In the various works of Mr. Gladstone we have the views of 
a statesman and a high churchman in combination: and from 
this there comes an elaborate evolution of the theory of the 
“ dutiful necessity ” of the State to maintain the Church. The 
argument which flows through his pages is that innumerable 
benefits to the nation, to her spiritual life and culture, are 
derived from her connection with the Reformed Catholic 
National Church. There are no writings in which this argu- 
ment is more weightily set forth: and they are particularly 
valuable as tending to counteract the vulgar notion of a 
cheating contract, in which all the advantages lie on the side of 
the Church. 

The recently published ‘ Essays on Church and State’ of 
Dean Stanley are the work of one of the greatest controversia- 
lists of the age. The breath of freedom animates them: a 
vast knowledge of the controversies which have agitated the 
Church during her revival and expansion—controversies in 
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which the author has borne so great a part—gives them a 
position of their own. While other advocates speak to the 
laity, and the Nonconformists, and the world at large, these 
Essays are an appeal to the clergy themselves to do nothing to 
sever the tie that binds them to the State. Every movement 
among the clergy which has ended in schism, or tended to 
schism, from the Nonjurors to the Ritualists, is shewn to have 
arisen in something mérely occasional: the advantage in sense 
and soundness to have always been with those who allowed 
neither their own divergencies of opinion nor their dislike of 
any particular measure of coercion to separate them from the 
Church of the nation: and the inestimable benefit of freedom 
of thought, is proved to depend entirely upon the maintenance 
of the national bond. 

All these apologetical and controversial works are of value 
as taking up different parts of the great line of the defences of 
the Church. Yet their arguments will probably make a less 
direct appeal to the instincts of the English people than that 
which is made by the great recent investigators of our national 
history. ‘The writings of Dean Hook, of Mr. Freeman, of Pro- 
fessor Stubbs, lay the past history of our Church before us. 
They tell us that England has never been without a national 
Church: and Englishmen will not be slow to draw the proper 
inference, that without a national Church England would not 
be England. 


From the views of Churchmen we turn to those of the Non- 
conformists themselves. Here, amidst a considerable variety 
of opinions, we cannot but remark a succession of augmenta- 
tions and diminutions of their hostility to the Church, and a 
shifting of the grounds of their hostility. Opposition to the 
principle of an established church was unknown among the 
first Separatists, whether of the time of Elizabeth, of James I., 
or of Charles IJ.: it was gradually and only partially taken 
up afterwards: it was a feeling which grew very general not 
very long ago: but which is now subsiding in spite of great 
efforts that are made to keep it up. 
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The first Presbyterian Separatists—the Puritans properly so 
called—of the reign of Elizabeth and James L., had no thought 
of calling in question the national and legal establishment of 
the Church. They separated themselves because they could 
not have the word of God preached, nor the Sacraments 
administered, without what they called “idolatrous gear.” As 
regarded the authority of the sovereign, their position was well 
expressed by one of the earliest of them, that “it lay not 
within the authority of a prince, nor the liberty of a Christian 
man, to use and defend that which appertained to Papistry, 
idolatry, and the Pope’s canon law.” * They never denied the 
authority of the national Church, but thought it misused by 
those who held it. When they separated, it was against the 
advice of Beza, Gualter, and Zanchius, their foreign coun- 
sellors.+ It was against the mind of the vast majority of the 
Nonconformists, including the great leader Cartwright, who 
chose rather to remain in the Church, and endure the worst 
that the bishops could inflict, than become Separatists. 

As to the opinion of the Brethren of the Second Separation, 
under James I., it was plainly set forth in their published 
defence, in which they protested that they “ ackowledged the 
Churches of England as they were established by public 
authority, to be true visible Churches of Christ.” ? 

The position taken up by the other Elizabethan Separatists, 
the Brownists and Barrowists, was different. Those sectaries, 
for whom the historian of the Puritans or Nonconformists, 
takes little pains to conceal his dislike, were often asked 
in their examinations whether they thought the Church of 
England a true Church. Barrow himself answered to this, 
that “as it was now formed it was not, yet there were many 
excellent good Christians of it.” Another time he said, “I 
think the Church of England as established by law not a 
church of Christ, nor their manner of worship lawful.” Yet 
he admitted that “the Queen was supreme Governor of the 
Church, but might not make laws other than Christ had left in 


* Neal, i. 199. 21; Neal, i, 163. | 
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his word.”* The Brownists extended their impartial censures 
not only to the Church of England but to all other reformed 
churches which were not after their own model. They held 
that “every church ought to be confined within the limits 
of a single congregation, and that the government should 
be democratical.” + To the reasons for separation which in- 
fluenced the Puritans, they added “ Want of a right gathering” 
of the English churches at first. The Parishes, or “ Parish 
Assemblies,” as they delighted to call them, were “ not the true 
established Churches of Christ.” Their dissent was therefore 
founded on a deeper repugnance to the constitution of the 
English Church than was felt by the Nonconformists. Still it 
was far from reaching the modern form of a denial of any need 
or right of a connection between Church and State. If they 
could have got their own polity established, they would have 
got it established. ; 

With all these Separatists the Nonconformists, or Puritans 
who remained in the Church, maintained a grave controversy. 
They joined with them in their dislike of many things in the 
Church: but they denied that there were any such corruptions 
and abuses in the Church as could justify separation from it.t 
When Presbyterianism was established instead of Episcopacy 
under the Commonwealth, the various sects of Brownists, 
Harrisonians, and Barrowists, who, after endless schism among 
themselves, now became known by the common name of 
Independents, still kept up their separation, and demanded a 
toleration, though they no longer denied the Church, as a 
Presbyterian establishment, to be a true Church. They desired 
absolute liberty of conscience: and this the Presbyterians were 
as little disposed to grant as the Episcopalians had been. 
To Burgess and Calamy London seemed,to have been turned 
into an Amsterdam of sects, through the separations, the con- 
eregations, or rather segregations, that were made in the city.§ 


* Neal, i1., p. 435. troversies is given in the first part of 
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Hence arose the endless disputations between the Divines of 
the Westminster Assembly and the “ Dissenting Brethren,” in 
the Committee for Accommodation. And on the Restoration, 
when the Presbyterians suffered themselves to be ejected, 
and left the Church rather than submit to the new Act for 
Uniformity, they were argued to have abandoned their own 
principles: and the host of controversialists who wrote against 
them were never weary of pointing out the different conduct 
of the “old Nonconformists” and the “new Separatists.” 
In 1691 the Presbyterians and Independents entered into an 
association as United Brethren. Their terms of agreement 
shewed them to have abated their animosity toward one 
another and toward the Church; since they left the Brethren 
free to choose the Westminster Catechism, the Congregational 
Catechism, or the Thirty-nine Articles (the doctrinal part of 
them) as a Confession of faith.* By this union Independency 
was almost merged for the time in Presbyterianism: but the 
intimate alliance gradually ceased. Independency, under the 
more modern name of Congregationalism, swelled again into 
a@ numerous and powerful sect: while the Presbyterians, 
proceeding on their own way, have gradually passed from 
Calvinism to Unitarianism. From first to last the Presby- 
terians, whether as “Old Nonconformists,’ or Calvinistic 
Churchmen, or ejected Covenanters, or modern Unitarians, 
have been held by no pledge to do battle against a national 
Church: and throughout the early part of their history the 
same is true of the Independents. They demanded the right 
of refusing communion with other churches, they demanded 
toleration: that is to say, they demanded to treat the national 
Church as they treated one another in their own controversies : 
and the verdict of time is in their favour: every man has a 
right to keep what religious company he chooses. But this is 
a very different thing from the hostility to the principle of any 
connection between Church and State which is now unhappily 
characteristic of English Dissent. Nothing of that hostility is 
to be found in the writings of the older Dissenters: still less 


* See the valuable notes in Stubbs’s ‘ Mosheim,’ vol. iii., p. 371. 
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is any trace to be found of the curious forms in which that 
hostility has been manifested in late years (43). 

This sentiment of hostility cannot indeed be discovered 
before the present century. It is remarkable that it has first 
manifested itself at the very time when all the old grounds 
of separation have disappeared, or are disappearing; and it 
amounts to a total change of position and principle on the 
part of a large portion of the dissenting community. At a 
time when the dissenting communions have adopted most of 
the forms and ceremonies at which their forefathers scrupled : 
when many of them preach in gowns, and some in cassocks : 
when the organ sounds in their worship: when a liturgy 
adapted from the English liturgy is used in many of their 
chief meeting houses: when instead of meeting houses they 
designate their places of assembly by the name of chapels, and 
build them in the ancient style of Christian architecture: and 
when, on the other hand, the national Church by her enlarged 
comprehension and Catholic spirit, invites them to return to 
her, it is then discovered that the fundamental principle of 
Nonconformity is, and was all along, opposition to the existence 
of any connection between Church and State. That is to say, 
that men like Barrow or Robinson did not seek to teach the 
Church the lesson of toleration, but to destroy her: that men 
like Cartwright, Howe, or Baxter, did not wish to make the 
Church comprehensive, but to shiver her into sects: that men 
like Henry or Doddridge were animated by concealed hatred 
when they praised God for the national Establishment, and 
gave it their good wishes and prayers. When the upholders 
of this grave change of principles are reminded that nothing 
of the sort is discoverable in the writings of such men, 
the reply has been that no proper exposition of the prin- 
ciples of Nonconformity has been made hitherto: that the 
elaborate catechisms, pleas, vindications, and apologies, by 
which the elder Nonconformists of every shade of opinion 
sought to explain their position and place their motives out 
of doubt, were merely works of occasional controversy which 
never touched the real question at issue.* 


* Oonder’s ‘ View of Nonconf. rmity ’ (1818): Pucf., p. v. 
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This change is profoundly to be regretted for the sake of the 
Nonconformists who have accepted it. It has cut them off 
from their own base. It has led them already into strange 
conclusions, and is still leading them they know not whither. 
At every step of their progress they find themselves leaving 
behind them the religious sense of the country (44), and deserted 
by men and by denominations of men who stood by their side 
so long as the battle was for religious liberty. Many of their 
own greatest men have disliked some of their proceedings, as, for 
instance, the late learned and brilliant Dr. Winter Hamilton, 
who reprobated the celebration of Bartholomew's Day (46): 
while from first to last the great Wesleyan body has distinctly 
repudiated all feelings of dislike or jealousy of the Established 
Church. Hitherto the Nonconformists have had a glorious 
history. They taught the Church the great lesson of the 
power of conscience, at a time when she sorely needed that 
lesson. They taught her the lessons of toleration, of religious 
liberty. Are they now seeking to unteach their own lessons, 
and to stultify their own history ? 

Our answer to this question would be a sad affirmative if we 
did not believe that this feeling of hostility to the connection 
between the Church and the State is a transient one, which by 
no means belongs to the essence of Nonconformity, and has 
already spent its first violence. Thirty, forty, or fifty years ago 
the Church was in danger from causes which have been given: 
and about that time the hostile feeling of which we are speak- 
ing was intense and general. The famous theory of Adam 
Smith for “free trade in religion” was not without *con- 
siderable influence ; some of the leading Whig politicians were 
unfriendly to the Church; and the voice of Cobbett was up- 
lifted in unsparing denunciation of the abuses which remained 
in her, although Cobbett was far too sagacious a man not to 
see that the Church, properly worked, would be the best thing 
in the nation. He had indeed the highest possible value for 
the principle of establishment, and the worst possible opinion 
of the state of the Church in his own day (45). At that time 
it was not possible, as Dr. Chalmers related, for a speaker in a 
public meeting to touch upon the connection between Church 
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and State without lighting up “an instant and sensitive anti- 
pathy in the hearts of assembled thousands.”* Can the same 
thing be saidnow? We venture to say that it cannot, unless the 
meeting be packed, like the large assemblies of Nonconformists 
that have been lately held. From first to last Nonconformity, 
when it has issued in Separation, has been a clerical rather 
than a popular movement. It was so even in its earlier and 
nobler days: it is so still, in so far as, in order to justify its own 
continued existence, it has had to change its front, as it has 
twice done in the present century, first in the discovery, of 


’ which we have just spoken, that its own fundamental principle 


is hostility to an established Church, and again in its strange 
alliance with secularists in the matter of education. The more 
notable occasions on which of late years Nonconformity has. 
demonstrated its hostility, such as the Bicentenary Celebration 
of 1862, and the laying of the foundation of the Memorial Hall 
in the past year, have elicited a bitterness of clerical feeling 
which can only be deplored, while they have also shewn very 
strongly the weakness of the present position of the Non- 
formists (46). 

We may now go on to consider some of the special arguments 
by which the present agitators of the question of disestablish- 
ment seek to support themselves. The question of disendow- 
ment, and that of the sufficiency of the Voluntary principle, 
may be reserved for separate consideration : and we will now 
limit our attention to the objections that are brought against 
the National Church as established by law: the reasons, that 
is, on which the new principle of the Nonconformists is 
grounded. 

For this purpose we can do no better than take the speech in 
which Mr. Miall moved in the House of Commons the Dis- 
establishment of the Churches established by law in the United 
Kangdom, on May 9, 1871. That speech is acknowledged by 
Nonconformists to be a sufficient statement of their objections 
against the Established Church: it is able and temperate : 
and though to our mind it is little more than a mass of false 
assumptions and false inferences, yet a better summary of all 


* Chalmers, ‘On Church Establishments,’ p. 34. 
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that can be urged against the Established Church could 
scarcely be found. 

The first thing that strikes one in the speech of Mr. Miall,* 
and indeed in all the innumerable speeches and articles in 
which the Nonconformists and Liberationists pour forth their 
grievances, is the assumption that the Church is inevitably 
doomed. The time is coming, he says, it must come, when 
the Church shall fall. he march of intellect dooms it. A 
mighty tidal wave of opinion is advancing to sweep the dead 
framework of all political churches into the abyss. The forked 
flashes of revolutionary fire will consume them first of all. 
And yet, strange to say, political churches are the very insti- 
tutions which revolutions have spared. It has been so in 
Europe to a remarkable degree: it has been so in England 
altogether. The English Revolution destroyed monarchy and 
destroyed Episcopacy for the time being: but it never touched 
the Church as a political institution. ‘The no less real, though 
less violent revolutions of this century, the revolutions in 
commerce, the revolutions in the representative system, have 
never touched the Church as a political institution, as established 
by law and incorporate with the State. Adam Smith’s maxims 
of political economy, the principles of Free Trade, were, it 
has been said, fifty years in working their way into the Statute 
Book: and yet they have succeeded in working their way. But 
Adam Smith’s principles, as extended to religion, have never 
yet succeeded in working their way. ‘They have been dis- 
owned by the great liberal leaders, from Cobbett and Peel to 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster. They have been seen to be 
degrading to the State and possibly pernicious to the nation. 
The examples on the strength of which they are urged, do not 
recommend themselves to English thought. And there is no 
reason to think that, as the representative system goes lower— 
if it should go lower—there will be any difference in this 
respect. The cry of the people is to be cared for, not to be 
left to themselves ; in the Church they see a vast organisation 
maintained, under the regulation of the State, to provide for 


* ¢Verbatim report of the Debate on the Motion of Mr. Miall, extracted 
from the Nonconformist.? 
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their best and highest interests. They may justly demand 
that this institution should be made to do its work in the most 
efficient manner. But is it likely that they will cry out for its 
destruction ? Mr. Miall himself, with a frankness which does 
him credit, acknowledges that “as yet” there has not been 
called forth “ any very active hostility” to the Church on the 
part of “the great wage-earning class.” It would be strange 
if it were so, since it may be said, without disrespect to the 
work of the Free Churches, that the Established Church 
is the most powerful agent for good that the working classes 
see among them. 

The case of the Irish Church, by which Mr. Miall fortified 
the resolution which he moved, is so inapplicable to the Churches 
of England and Scotland, that it need not enter into the 
question at all. 

As little founded on fact as the expectation of a revolutionary 
destruction of the national Church is the assertion that she is 
only the church of the upper classes. Mr. Miall says that 
“she can lay claim with truth to the bulk of the wise men, the 
mighty men, and the noble of this land. She lives in the 
esteem of the wealthy and respectable. But it can hardly be 
said with truth that she has taken a proportionate hold upon 
the far more numerous classes beneath them. She has never— 
and probably less than ever in our times—overtaken the work 
which she arrogates exclusively to herself.” And he several 
times affirms that not more than half the nation belongs to the 
Church. Now, that a good deal of this is true we do not deny. 
It is true that the wise, the mighty, the noble, belong to the 
Church. And it may be added thatit is a good thing that they 
have a Church to which they can belong. But it is not true 
that the Church is fitted for them alone. The Church is 
bending every effort to adapt herself to the poor, to the vast 
outlying masses, which the enormous increase of population 
has thrown upon her hands. So far from being left behind, 
she is making a sensible impression, though the work still 
before her is enormous. As we have striven to shew, she is 
still in her infancy in this respect, a number of causes which 
have now disappeared having hitherto crippled her energies. 
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It would be, to say the least, a heavy responsibility to interfere 
with her in her present, work by so violent a measure as dis- 
establishment. 

As little can we agree in the implied contrast, that, while the 
Established Church is the chureh of the rich, the Free or 
Nonconforming Churches are the churches of the poor. This 
is certainly not true of the Nonconforming Churches—e.g., the 
Baptists and Independents—who are forming themselves into 
associations on the principle of hostility to the Established 
Church. Their great centres of activity are the large towns 
and the middle classes; and they have never shown themselves 
capable of penetrating far into the wastes of poverty. This 
praise belongs not to them, but to the Methodists, but for 
whom a vast portion of the population, especially in the 
country, would lie out of the reach of any sort of Christianity. 
And the Methodists are not dissenters at all in ,the proper 
sense of the word. They know nothing of the principle of 
opposition to the Established Church. They sent no delegates 
to the Nonconformist Conference at Manchester : they heartily 
reprobate the educational turmoil. They are free societies, 
not in connection with the Church, but in friendly alliance, 
being furnished with an organisation of their own, which, after 
deliberate discussion, they have resolved to retain. The words 
of the great foreigner who has recently criticised the English 
Church may be taken as fairly determining the point at 
issue :—‘ The majority of the people belong to the Church: 
the higher classes, and the country people as a rule: while 
the town middle classes have separated from her in great 
measure,” * 

Then, again, we have the assertion—an assertion which is 
continually repeated by the Nonconformists—that only half of 
the religious population of the country belongs to the Church, 
the other half being distributed among the various Noncon- 
formist bodies. If this were so, it would by no means follow 
that half of the religious population was joined together by a 
common sentiment of hostility to the connection between 


* Dollinger’s ‘Lecture on the English} Church,’ — Guardia E 
April 3, 1872. Appendix 36. a a eae 
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Church and State. But it cannot be allowed that it is so. 
The only way of ascertaining the true numbers of the different 
religious denominations would be by a religious census, in 
which every man should declare his religious profession. This 
test has been twice challenged by Churchmen within the last 
twelve years, and twice declined by Dissenters. The calcula- 
tions of the Dissenters are based on the well-known tables, which 
were issued by the Registrar-General twenty years ago, of the 
number of persons who attended any place of worship on 
Sunday, March 30, 1851. The general results of that inves- 
tigation certainly justify the assertions of the Nonconformists : 
but when the Tables are examined, it soon becomes evident 
that large deductions must be made from those results (47): and 
even from these statistics which were made upon a principle 
that might well be delusive, and certainly was unfavourable 
to the Church, evidence may be drawn of the progress which 
the Church was making at the time.. And statistics twenty 
years old by no means hold good now. ‘The last twenty years 
have been a period of progress and expansion on the part of 
the Church, to which no Nonconformist community can pretend 
to offer a parallel. It is probable, as has lately been declared 
by a careful inquirer (48), that instead of numbering half of the 
religious population, the Nonconformists, all told, do not 
reach to much beyond a quarter: and of this reduced total 
at least one half belongs to the several communities of the 
Methodists. 

The vast activity and expansion of the Church to which we 
have just referred, is indeed acknowledged by Mr. Miall in very 
adequate terms. But then he goes on to argue that it is nearly 
all due to private charity and exertion, not to the connection of 
the Church with the State. ‘ All that the State can be truly 
said to have done in this matter is, that it cleared the ground 
of some of those legal impediments which it had itself thrown 
in the way of religious zeal. With very small exceptions, that 
do not materially affect my argument, it did not build these 
churches. It did not endow them. It does not support them. 
It has simply absorbed them into the system ‘as by law 
established.’ All the beneficence put forth in achieving these 
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splendid results—for splendid they are—was put forth by 
individuals, not by Parliament. The Bishop of London’s 
Fund, for example, owed nothing to the Legislature. The 
beautiful structures reared by the munificent donations of the 
wealthy, both in the metropolis and in not a few of our pro- 
vincial towns, would probably have been reared all the same, if 
the Church to which they have been made over had been 
independent of the State.” It would be difficult to find a 
more exact account of Church property, old as well as new, 
than this. It would be difficult to find a better explanation of 
the position of the State with respect to Church property. 
Not to found nor endow, except in some very exceptional 
circumstances, but to give to private donations the protection 
extended to all property, and to absorb them into the system 
“‘as by law established”—this has been the part of the State 
in allages. But to argue that benefactions which were made 
to the Church as the national Church; which were made in 
order that they might be absorbed into the system ‘“‘as by law 
established,’ would have been made all the same if there had 
been no national Church, no system into which they might be 
absorbed, seems a curiously fallacious process. We believe, as 
we have said already, that the munificent voluntary endowments 
which have added so vastly to the use and strength of the 
Church, have been made because the Church possesses, by 
virtue of her incorporation with the State, a large, generous, 
and attractive character, which could not belong to her, if she 
were deprived of her national standing. 

Something akin to this is the argument that it would be for 
the good of the Church herself to be disestablished. This isa 
view of the question which is not confined to Nonconformists. 
It is shared by a considerable number of political churchmen, 
who, while professing their attachment to the doctrines, the 
forms and ceremonies of the Church of England, see some- 
thing anomalous or indefensible in her position. It is shared 
too by a not inconsiderable number of clergymen, many of 
them among the best in the Church, who look back upon the dark 
periods of our history in which the liberties of the Church were 
over-ridden by the State, or are impatient of the control which 
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obliges them to remain in fellowship with men of other views, 
or think their own views unfairly dealt with. Some of these 
clergymen have been lately putting forth reasons for not join- 
ing the ‘Church Defence” association.* The various parts 
of this argument are fairly enough set forth in the speech to 
which we are referring, and in many publications of the day. 
The Church, it is said, was established to ensure unity, and 
has utterly failed to do so. In her attempts at unity, aided by 
the State, she has driven half the nation out of her pale, and 
remains convulsed by internal struggles. Mr. Miall even 
makes the surprising assertion that the recent Judgments of 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council have narrowed the 
comprehension of the Church. We can only refer him to 
Dean Stanley for an answer. Parliamentary discussions of 
doctrine and discipline, it is added, are indecorous; the House 
of Commons feels itself unfit to undertake them, and yet is 
continually called upon to vote about Church bills. All these 
representations have been really met and answered before in 
this Essay. Like most of the arguments of the parties hostile 
to the Church, they are drawn from the worst periods of 
Church history, when the Church was tied and gagged, and 
used as the pretext of every kind of tyranny. They have little 
force now; and the more the State is inclined to restore her 
rightful liberties to the Church, the less force they are likely 
to have. 

The remaining arguments brought by Mr. Miall may be 
classed together under the general view that the connection 
between the Church and the State is an injustice and a griev- 
ance. The national Church, he says, claims a monopoly of 
religious instruction through the State. How this can be, so 
long as the religious assemblies of the Nonconformists are pro- 
tected by the State equally with those of the Church, we know 
not. At all events it is a monopoly which they, on their own 
shewing, have no wish to share. Why then do they seek to 
deprive the Church of it? The Church, it is said again, is 
only one among many churches, and it is unjust to uplift her 


* Letter of Rev. J. Moultrie in Church Times, 12 April, 1872. 
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above the rest. It seems to be forgotten that after all the 
national Church is the mother of all the daughters who have 
left her; that she is separated from them by no insuperable 
differences, and may possibly be one day re-united with them. 
No argument used by the modern Nonconformists would more 
have astonished their forefathers than this about the national 
Church being only one of many, and having no more claim to 
be incorporated with the State than any other church. It 
belongs to the modern change of principle to hold that because 
a man, or a number of men, chooses to dissent from the 
Church, therefore the Church is not national, and has no 
right to be acknowledged by the State. But at least we are 
glad to notice that in this Speech, delivered two years ago, 
Mr. Miall calls the Church a church and not a sect. It is the 
fashion now for the more violent advocates of disestablishment 
to strengthen their cause by calling the Church a sect and 
a denomination. Her denomination proves that she is nota 
sect. 

Then there is the view that Toleration is a humiliation. It 
must be granted that the word Toleration has an unhappy 
sound; but it is not Nonconformists who should feel humiliated 
by it. To have discovered the principle of Toleration, to have 
first acted upon it in civil life, and to have forced it to be 
recognised by law in an age of intolerant bigotry, is their 
ereatest glory. ‘To do all this they seceded from the Church; 
and in doing this they did the Church an immense service. 
Why should they be humiliated in looking on their own work ?, 
They have taught the Church a great lesson, a lesson that has 
been well learned. Instead now of seeking to destroy the 
Church in this modern fit of furious resentment, why should 
they not return in triumph to the Church, and by their own 
act turn Toleration into Comprehension ? 

As to political grievances, these have disappeared before suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament. The shadowy grievance which the 
Dissenters found (that out of the four Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners not one is a Dissenter), and the angry manner in 
which’ this was denounced at the Manchester Conference as 
“a new disability,” may be left as commentaries the one on the 
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other.* But there are social grievances which the Dissenters 
profess themselves to feel, which may be far more serious than the 
intangible political wrongs of which they make somuch. These 
are set forth by Mr. Miallin the following words: “The spirit 
of exclusiveness, born of the Establishment system, and fed 
by the encouragement given to it by the sanction of the law, 
permeates more or less the whole framework of society in this 
country. A dualistic and divided agency characterises by far 
the largest proportion of moral, charitable, and philanthropic 
enterprises among us. Almost every village of any size has 
two distinct sets of apparatus for doing good—the one worked 
by Churchmen, the other by Dissenters. Every town has its 
exclusive circles of social intercourse—the one appropriated to 
Churchmen, the other to Dissenters. Every section of society 
is thus split up into incoherent parts. Many are the useful 
schemes that have had to be abandoned owing to the absence 
of good feeling between the favoured and degraded sects.” 
This passage, and especially the last sentence, is one which 
we regret to read in the celebrated speech which does so much 
credit to the temper and good feeling of Mr. Miall. As 
regards the assertion that ill feeling between Churchmen and 
Dissenters has been a hindrance in the way of doing good, it 
might be proved from the writings of the latter that the fact 
lies the other way. One of the arguments by which Noncon- 
formists, at least within the last few years, have been wont to 
defend themselves for keeping up a separation for which the 
original causes have disappeared, has been that more good has 
been done “ by the hallowed rivalry induced by separate commu- 
nities than as though the Church of England had retained the 
two thousand confessors in her bosom.” + As to the social 
grievances, if they amounted to what is described by Mr. Miall, 
they would be very serious indeed. But his picture is greatly 
overcharged. It is a gross exaggeration to represent the 
country as divided into two hostile camps by religion; it is a 
* Manchester Guardian, Jan. 26, + ‘Lectures on the Rise of Non- 
1872; also, lecture of the Rev. R.W. conformity,’ by the Rev. Geo. Smith, 
Dale, on ‘The Politics of Noncon- in ‘Lectures on Protestant Noncon- 
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mere flight of oratory to say that any man is socially degraded 
by not belonging to the Church of England. No doubt church- 
men see more of one another than they do of their dissenting 
neighbours; and dissenters see more of one another than of 
churchmen ; but it will not do to say that the test of admission 
into society is the religious profession. And if there is any of 
the exclusiveness which is complained of, we believe that it 
would be doubled instead of being diminished by the dis- 
establishment of the Church. It is probable that the soreness 
which has broken out so remarkably on one or two great public 
occasions within the last few years, is pretty much confined to 
the Nonconformist ministers and their intercourse with those 
of the Church. No doubt the position of some of them may 
be such as to foster jealousy and bitterness, or to make them 
quick to imagine slights, even where none are intended. Some- 
thing of this sort may perhaps have caused the very unmeasured 
language which, for example, on the occasion of the Bicen- 
tenary of Bartholomew’s Day ten years ago, drove several 
clergymen out of the Bible Society. And no doubt cases of 
arrogance and assumption on the part of ministers of the 
Church toward their Dissenting brethren may have occurred. 
Such things are to be deprecated—nay, reprobated. We would 
rather dwell on the many, the increasing, instances of good 
will and brotherly kindness with which the names of many of 
the greatest men in the Church are associated; and on the 
reciprocal instances of loyalty and affection to the national 
Church which have not been wanting on the part of some of 
the most learned and eminent of the Nonconformist ministers.* 

We have now gone through the arguments which have been 
laid before Parliament in support of the proposed measure of 
the disestablishment or denationalisation of the Church. 
Those arguments we have seen to be mostly false assumptions, 
the rest of them unsound inferences that the evils which they 
allege would be ended by disestablishment. And their cumu- 
lative force is not great. Their real power depends upon the 

* The Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, the to take part in the National Thanks- 
well-known Congregational Minister, giving by subscribing to the fund for 
wrote, last April, a letter to the the completion of St. Paul’s. 
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persistency with which they are reiterated. The continual 
repetition of them has caused a great deal of faintheartedness 
among churchmen. Never did they appear so alarming as 
when Mr. Miall, speaking with calm certainty of disestablish- 
ment as a thing inevitable, exhorted the House to set about 
the work leisurely and betimes, for the sake of the Church 
herself, before the question was forced upon them by the voice 
of the nation, and the existing system was swept away by the 
rage of a furious revolution. It is hoped that a calm examina- 
tion of the worth of these arguments, a calm consideration of 
the strength of the cause and the claims of the Church, will 
dispel all such needless apprehensions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE QUESTION OF DISENDOWMENT—THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSION, 


For some years past an opinion has been very persistently 
urged, that the property of the Church of England had better 
be sold for some such national purpose as paying off the 
National Debt. This beneficent scheme, as we learn from one 
of its loudest and latest advocates, is not to be applied to any 
private endowments which the Church has received in modern 
times ; indeed it is not to be applied to any benefactions which 
have fallen to her since the Reformation, but only to what she 
acquired by the arts of priestcraft from the fears of superstition 
in the days of darkness, popery, and ignorance.* It would 
seem then that the longer a thing has been held in possession, 
the less right there is to hold it. And, as the Church acquired 
nothing at all for two centuries after the Reformation, but 
has begun only in the present century to be aided with new 
endowments by the reviving piety of her sons, this scheme 
would make her the youngest religious system in the country, 
as far as endowment is concerned, instead of the oldest. But 
recent charitable founders at least may rest in peace; and there 
is no danger of Dissenters, who have all come into being since 
the Reformation, seeing this admirable project extended to 
their own denominational property. 

And yet it might have been thought that if the Church of 
Hingland had acquired her property by priestcraft and super- 
stition, this would not have escaped observation hitherto; that 


* “Lecture on Church Property,’ chester Conference ; see Manchester 
by the Rev. Marmaduke Miller, de- Hzaminer, Dec. 6, 1871. 
livered in connection with the Man- 
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the difference between superstitious and charitable uses was 
not unknown in English law. ‘There are statutes enough 
about it. It might have been supposed that when the property 
of the Church had endured through the long operation 
of all the statutes about mortmain—statutes made to regu- 
late the fraudulent or improvident disposition of land—from 
Edward I. to George II., the opinion of the law was suf- 
ficiently declared. All the arts by which owners fraudu- 
lently sought to convey lands to ecclesiastical corporations, in 
order to escape the payment of dues; all the arts by which 
ecclesiastical corporations sought to seize the same, have been 
tracked and checked by a long series of enactments. When 
the monastic property was forfeited for ever at last, and made 
over to the king as lord paramount, the property of the Church, 
as such, was left untouched, as we have seen, and though it 
suffered much, only suffered accidentally. So it has been in 
every time of great convulsion. In fact the endowments of 
the Church were given in the primitive age of England, long 
before Popery. ‘The laws of mortmain were meant to protect 
them, not less than temporal estates, against the encroachments 
of the Pope and the monasteries; and those laws have been 
repeatedly suspended or modified, for the express purpose of 
encouraging benefactions to the Church. The Statute Book 
is the best witness of the origin and nature of Church 
property. 

As to the line of the Reformation, which is drawn to cover 
the property held by Dissenting communities, is it not possible 
that the secularists and economists with whom the religious Dis- 
senters are allying themselves may have something to say about 
that,if it ever come to be held that ecclesiastical property may be 
lightly dealt with ? Money may now be given to a Dissenting 
community, and may be realised, because money so given is 
regarded as devoted to charitable use; and the State acts as 
the trustee of all such endowments. But if the obligation of 
the State to carry out charitable trusts may be set aside for 
this or the other secular object that wants feeding with money, 
why should the line be drawn one way rather than another ? 


Why should the endowments of one religious body be safer 
D D 
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than those of another? Why should not the property held 
by the Dissenting communities be regarded as mistaken 
charities as much as any held by the Church ?* 

It may, perhaps, be answered that the mass of Church pro- 
perty is not held under trust deeds, like that of the Dissenting 
bodies, but under the ancient legal fiction of the corporation 
sole. Every bishopric and living constitutes, in the eye of the 
law, a corporation sole, consisting of all the occupants of the 
same, past, present, and future: every bishopric and living 
having, by virtue of this, the character of perpetuity stamped 
upon it, and none to be alienated or suppressed. The corpo- 
ration sole is, we believe, a conception peculiar to English law: 
certainly it is a very characteristic one. The highest cor- 
poration sole in the kingdom is the throne itself: and hence the 
maxim in English law that the king never dies. Nowit may be 
that the benefices of England have a stronger right to con- 
tinuance, from being included under this old principle ; but if 
80, it is a prescriptive right. There is no difference in prin- 
ciple, as to perpetuity, between property held in this imme- 
morial manner and property held under a trust deed. In the 
one way and in the other, the power conferred by the law is 
that of devoting property for ever without renewed conveyance. 
And if the corporations sole are to be dissolved in order to 
get at the property devoted for ever to the Church, there is no 
reason why the trust deeds should not be set aside, under 
which is held the property devoted for ever to the Dissenting 
communities.t 

No Utilitarian doctrine of modern times has been preached 
with more zeal, loudness, and pertinacity than this of converting 
the property held by the Church to secular uses, during the last 


* The writer of a powerful article 
on Church Property in the ‘London 
Quarterly Review,’ the able Wesleyan 
organ, warned the Dissenters of this 
sometime ago. ‘There is,” he said, 
“a very prevalent feeling among some 
lawyers and many social reformers, 
that the whole doctrine of charitable 
trusts, by means of which alone the 
nonconforming churches hold their 
property, has been carried too far,”— 


April, 1863. ‘ 

Tt So far from there being any fun- 
damental difference between the two 
cases, the building of churches is, 
in the Acts, enumerated among cha- 
ritable uses ; and much of the pro- 
perty lately given to the Church is in 
the hands of trustees, and much more 


will be, in all probability, as time 
goes on. 
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thirty or forty years. It was put forward by the local “ Church 
Separation Societies,’ which were formed in the country about 
1830. Itwas put forward by the “ British Anti-State-Church 
Association,’ in a swarm of lectures, tracts, and catechisms. It 
has been put forward by the “ Liberation Society,” to give birth 
to which the “ British Anti-State-Church Association” expired, 
with ever-increasing vehemence and ever-widening range. 
Thus, in 1844, the Liberation Society only proposed to apply 
“to purposes strictly national and wholly secular” all property 
at any time granted by Parliament to the Church, the grievance 
being the Parliamentary grants of which we have spoken, made 
in the first part of the century. Four years later this grew 
into the resumption of all national property now devoted to the 
maintenance of religion.” * It is argued that nearly the whole 
property of the Church was given by the nation, and therefore 
may be taken away by the nation, without such a proceeding 
being extraordinary. ‘The one of these assertions by no means 
proves the other, even if it be true. But the whole theory is 
new; not much older than the Liberation Society itself, and 
has probably been invented because of the insuperable objec- 
tions which seem to lie against the confiscation of Church 
property, if Church property be of private origin, as it has 
been held to be hitherto. The controversy in this new stage 
has been illustrated by two apparent triumphs of the Anti- 
Church parties, the abolition of compulsory Church Rates, 
which did not really touch the question, and the disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church, in which no principle was adopted 
which can affect the property of the Church of England. 

The question at issue between the Church and her strangely 
consorted enemies is, whether the property held by her is 
national, in such a sense that it may be taken from her by the 
State, and turned to secular uses without injustice. Of course 
a very clear case, indeed, must be made out before the State 
could be justified in confiscating or alienating such a mass of 
property as is held by the Church. It must be proved that 
the property of the Church is national, and not private 


* See the article in the ‘London to which the author is considerably 
Quarterly Review,’ above mentioned, indebted, 
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property; that it is national in a sense different from 
that in which a great deal of other property is national; 
that, granted this, the prescriptive right of centuries may 
be justly set aside; and that it could be better employed than 
it is. 

We are not inclined to go into all these questions histori- 
cally, because we think that so extraordinary a change must 
have come over the spirit of English justice before the Church 
is disendowed, that disendowment may be dismissed from the 
region of probabilities. We may, however, observe, that the 
first endowments which the Church received were probably 
national. Public land, folkland, was turned into bocland for 
the benefit of the Church; and this was done with the full 
consent of the people in gemote assembled. Hard upon this, 
however, followed the beginnings of private benefaction, by 
which the diocesan system (which was established earlier than 
the parochial) was developed no less than the parochial 
system which came later, and seems to have been wholly 
planted by private benefaction.* Granted, then, this national 
origin of the first dioceses, what does it amount to? The 
land booked to the Church became the property of the Church 
just as the land booked to the nobles at the very same time 
became the property of the nobles. And it is remarkable 
that, in those dark ages before the Reformation, there was 
light enough for people to see that there was no difference in 
right of tenure between the one and the other. When the 
Lollards attacked the estates of the bishops, they were resisted 
because the estates of all other proprietors were endangered 
by them (12; 50). 

The greatest stress in this controversy has been laid on the 
nature of tithes. Those ancient customary payments are de- 
fined by Mr. Miall, in his “ Title Deeds of the Church of 
England,” as having the nature of a tax, which may be im- 
posed and may be repealed by the State. A more unfortunate 


* From the beginning the diocesan _head quarters, and returned uaihen 
establishments were partly supported they brought in voluntary offerings 
by private charity. Before parishes from the place where they had been, 
were separated, when the wandering which they gave to the bishop to be 
missionaries went from the diocesan put in the common stock. 
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misrepresentation could hardly have been made. A tax is 
ordained by the State, and goes to the State. But no legis- 
lative Act can be produced by which tithes are ordained: and 
tithes do not go to the State, as taxes do, to be used in the 
administration of the country. Tithe is a rent-charge which 
one man has on the land of another; it has been regulated by 
the State, but was never imposed by the State. The payment 
of tithe arose out of primitive piety, and was owned as a 
duty even by those who neglected it. Various charters were 
issued in early times to regulate the same: but for hundreds of 
years people paid their tithes much as they pleased, to those 
ecclesiastical persons or societies which they happened to 
prefer. It was not before the close of the twelfth century that 
they were ordered to pay them to their parish priests; and 
this they were ordered to do by a law of the Church, not by a 
law of the State (4). 

But the rights of the Church to her property are so plain 
that they perplex and baffle those who would deny them; and 
honourable men are led into curious inconsistencies in endea- 
youring to account for the facts of the case on the theory of the 
“‘ appropriation ” of property to religion by the State. For in- 
stance, what is there in the Reformation to have altered the 
nature of the tenure, so that what the Church possessed before 
that epoch should be said to be “national,” and resumable by 
the State; and what she has acquired since (except the 
Parliamentary grants) should be alone allowed to be her 
own ? 

The advocates of disendowment have to prove that the 
property of the Church is national, and national in such a 
sense that a very little would justify the State in confiscating 
it. 

We have seen no argument that has at all succeeded in es- 
tablishing this, though we have seen many false issues raised, 
and long arguments pursued which lay beside the mark. The 
constitutional right of the State, for instance, to deal with the 
property of the Church is disputed by no one; yet this is 
elaborately argued out, as if it were the point in question. 
Mr. Miall makes a great deal of the change of tithes into rent- 
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charges, which was only an assertion of their real nature. The 
equitable commutation of tithes does not imply that they may 
be equitably taken away from the Church and turned to secular 
uses. : 

The main general arguments, however, by which it is sought 
to establish this nationality of the property of the Church are 
two in number, and of a somewhat abstract character. In the 
first place, it is argued that the Church and the nation are 
one and the same; therefore what belongs to the Church 
belongs to the nation. It is curious to find Mr. Miall insisting, 
for one purpose, upon the identity of the Church with the 
nation ; a fact which he so strenuously denies for another pur- 
pose; and quoting Hooker in support of what is unquestionably 
a fundamental truth of the Constitution. ‘One and the 
selfsame multitude may be both Church and Commonwealth,” 
as Hooker says, when disendowment is the question. When 
disestablishment is the question, a great part of Mr. Miall’s 
speech is devoted to shewing that one and the selfsame multi- 
tude are not both Church and Commonwealth. However, he 
is right constitutionally. The Church and the nation are one 
in a political sense. The State supposes the Churchmanship 
of every subject ; even Dissenters cannot altogether separate 
themselves from the Church ; and we hope the time will come 
when they shall no longer see cause to do so. Meanwhile we 
are content to set one argument against the other. The 
Church was once co-extensive with the nation. Unhappily she 
is so no longer in fact, though she is so still in theory. While 
she was so, she acquired the greatest part of her possessions— 
possessions which she continued to hold for hundreds of years 
after she had ceased to be co-extensive with the nation. Her 
prescriptive right is of a double nature, drawn partly from the 
time when she was in fact co-extensive, partly from the time 
during which she has not been so. Can she now be equitably 
deprived of those possessions because she. is still co-extensive 
with the nation in theory ? 

The other argument is, that the Church is not a corporation, 
but a system of doctrine and discipline: and not being a corpo- 
ration, can neither hold property nor be said to lose it. In the 
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words of Mr. Miall, “the Church of England, viewed in any 
such light as will warrant one part of the nation in calling it 
their Church, in a sense at least in which it is not equally the 
Church of every other subject of the realm, is nothing more 
than a system of ecclesiastical faith, government, usage and 
service, ‘as established by law.’” Therefore, the Church can 
neither hold property, nor be despoiled of property; the 
Church does not exist as a corporate unity; she cannot be 
represented in any of our courts of law; ‘“ the Church of Eng- 
land is no more a corporate body than the army of England.” 
It is curious here, again, to find the very circumstance which 
has hitherto been regarded as the safeguard of the property of 
the Church turned against her by the ingenuity of Mr. Miall. 
Hitherto it has been held that the Church of England was 
secure in her property for the very reason that she was not a 
corporate body; and ecclesiastical lawyers thought that when 
so much of her property was incorporated in the Hcclesiastical 
Commission, this security was, so’ far forth, given up in a 
dangerous manner. But of that hereafter: now let us look 
whither Mr. Miall’s argument must lead him. The Church of 
England, he says, is not a corporate body, but a religious 
system. ~Well, the Church of England has never pretended to 
be a corporate body: nor is any religious denomination in the 
kingdom a corporate body: and if this be a reason why the 
Church cannot hold nor lose property, it is a reason equally 
applicable to the ecclesiastical systems known as Methodism 
or Congregationalism. The whole of the realised property of 
every religious body in the realm is touched by such an argu- 
ment as this. And if the Church cannot be represented in a 
court of law, neither can Methodism or Congregationalism : 
but the clergy can appear or be represented there, and so can 
this or that trustee, or minister, or congregation of the Dis- 
senters. And, as if to guard the rights of ecclesiastical owner- 
ship against such quibbles as these, it is that, in the case of 
individual possessors, the law has long ago invented those 
fictitious or artificial personages known as “ corporations sole,” 
in which it has invested the ownership of the fee simple of 
ecclesiastical estates. A clergyman possesses his benefice as a 
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corporation sole: the law invests and recognises the ownership 
of church and glebe and tithes in this artificial being, who is 
made up of the present occupant and all future occupants to 
the end of time. As acorporation sole the clergyman enjoys his 
land and tithes; as a corporation sole he attends in court to 
defend them, if his possession be disputed. Neither the 
Church nor any Dissenting communion is incorporated, nor 
possesses corporate unity, nor need be so in the eye of the 
law, in order to the preservation of all property devoted to 
religion. 

The real beneficiaries, both in the case of the Church and of 
Dissenters, are the people who attend the services, and for 
whom those services are kept up. In neither case are these 
beneficiaries incorporated: in both cases the State stands to 
them in the relation of a trustee. Itis the part of the State 
to see that the endowments made in either case be bestowed 
according to the will of the donors: and, recognising the use- 
fulness of endowing religion, the State has given to donors a 
power of ownership which is more than that which belongs to 
private property—the right of directing for ever the application 
of property so devoted. The endowments of Dissenting com- 
munities are managed by the Court of Chancery, which has 
the management of all property devoted to charitable uses. By 
the Court of Chancery trustees are appointed who are to see 
that the property is bestowed according to the wishes of 
founders : and, if the original designs fail, it is for the Court 
to see that the endowments still go to purposes analogous to 
those contemplated in the trust deeds. In the same way the 
Ecclesiastical Commission has the management of a great part 
of the endowments of the Church: redistributes them where 
the original design has grown obsolete; makes great changes, 
but is bound to see that they are applied to uses which are 
agreeable with the wishes of the original founders. The State 
is the trustee in both cases: the conditions are the same: the 
want of corporate unity in the beneficiaries, the several com- 
munities, proves nothing with regard to their tenure, and is 
shared by all alike. 


‘These are the general arguments upon which the proposal of 
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disendowment rests. We need hardly say that abstruse legal 
arguments of this kind are not likely to commend to the nation 
so tremendous a violation of all the established rules of pro- 
perty. We need hardly add that this is a distinctly secular 
movement, and that the force of religious Nonconformists that 
can be brought into the field for this purpose is not likely to be 
great. As it was propounded by Mr. Miall in his speech 
delivered at Leicester last year, the scheme would include not 
only the lands, tithes, and glebes, but the churches also. These 
are all to be made over to the parishes in which they stand, on 
the condition that they be used for ecclesiastical purposes no 
more (51). To this are the religious Dissenters brought by 
their alliance with the secularists: to this are they and the 
secularists alike brought by their attempt to violate equity in 
an equitable manner. The object of the Liberation Society, as 
expressed by itself some time ago, is, ‘‘ the application to secular 
uses, after an equitable satisfaction of existing interests, of all 
national property now held in trust by the United Church of 
England and Ireland, and the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land.” In the recognition of equitable interests requiring to 
be satisfied hes an insuperable difficulty in the way of disen- 
dowment. How are existing interests to be equitably satisfied, 
and the lands and fabrics of the Church to be turned to secular 
uses? In the case of the clergy this is impossible. To leave 
them in undisturbed possession until they die out would not 
meet the case: for each of them is a corporation sole, and 
represents not only himself but an infinite succession of future 
holders, for whom not less than for him the endowment was 
designed. Mr. Miall, in his anxiety to reconcile equity with 
spoliation, is willing to do the thing as gently as possible. 
He would make allowance for the claims not only of existent 
but of expectant holders of Church property. But this only 
throws the injustice a little further off. The endowments were 
given in perpetuity: and how can any man be justly made the 
last beneficiary of any one of them ? 

Then what of the real beneficiaries, the people who receive 
the ministrations which these endowments were given to 
supply? Mr. Miali would hand over the churches founded 
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since the Reformation to the churchmen of the parishes in 
which they stand, and proposes a scheme of re-endowment into 
which we need not enter. The other churches—those that 
were founded before the Reformation—are, if we understand 
aright, to be handed over to the parishioners in general on one 
condition—that they are never to be used for religious purposes 
again! They may be turned to any “social or moral” purpose 
that the parish may desire: they may be made into assembly 
rooms, court-houses, or museums; or pulled down and sold for 
the price of the materials: but churches they may be no longer. 
After all, then, according to Mr. Miall, the Church has a right 
to keep some of her endowments. But if some, how not all? 
On what principle is the one to be taken and the other left ? 

In contrast with this wild talk may be set the opinions of 
several distinguished Nonconformists. Toulmin Smith, the 
late eminent barrister, wrote: “So far is the State from at 
present supporting the Church, that every parish church in 
England was founded, not by the State, but by individual 
donations in times past: while the parson’s income is entirely 
derived, partly from similar sources, and partly from a charge 
which has been attached, like any rentcharge, to the ownership 
of certain classes of property for centuries.” * Dr. Pye Smith, 
perhaps the most celebrated Nonconformist of modern times, 
a name which would shed lustre on any church, expressly said : 
“Some would recommend that the State should assume Church 
property. I say not resume, for the State could not resume 
what it never gave. In my apprehension this would be down- 
right robbery. May our country never be dishonoured by 
ae | 

We have dwelt the longer on this question of disendowment 
because it is really inseparable from that of disestablishment, 
however divisible from it in theory. When Mr. Miall and 
Mr. Disraeli reach the same conclusion, that it would be dan- 
gerous to disestablish the Church of England without disen- 
dowing her, it may safely be held that the two measures must 
go together. 


We may now go on to illustrate from the remarkable history 


* ¢True Point at Issue,’ p. 5. + Letter to Professor Lee. 
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of the Ecclesiastical Commission the general position here 
maintained—that the present agitation against the Church is 
out of time and little to be feared. The Kcclesiastical Com- 
mission was first formed in 1836: in that period of danger to 
the Church and to other national institutions which is now, in 
our belief, happily gone by. At that time the distribution of 
the revenues of the Church was so unequal as to cause ‘a 
scandal. After a couple of centuries of poverty the Church 
had grown rich again through the increase in the value of the 
estates which were left to her from the Reformation. But the 
bad distribution of her revenues—in itself a proof of their 
private origin—gave too much to the few, and almost nothing 
to the many. ‘The inequality was made greater by the enor- 
mous robberies of the sixteenth century, by which, amid the 
multitude of benefices that were stripped and wasted, one here 
and there was left accidentally untouched. <A redistribution 
had been called for in the days of the Commonwealth (80): in 
the first part of the nineteenth century it was doubly neces- 
sary. ‘The richer clergy occupied an invidious position, though 
the poverty of their brethren was no fault of theirs, but of the 
laymen who continued to hold the property of the Church. 
But it was not the restoration of alienated property, but the 
redistribution of what had escaped alienation, that was pro- 
posed to remedy the disgraceful poverty of the greater part of 
the benefices. 

For this work the “ Commission of Church Inquiry” was 
established, which was the germ of the present great Hcclesi- 
astical Commission.* With continually augmented powers the 
Ecclesiastical Commission has been for years dealing with an 
immense and complicated mass of Church property, with the 
aim of making it more serviceable to the community. The 
process has been slow, no doubt, for property cannot change 
hands in a day; the expiration of leases has to be waited for, 
and a vast variety of separate arrangements to be made. But 
on the whole the principles on which the Commissioners have 
acted have been good, and much has been done. Property has 


* First and second general ‘Reports of the Ecclesiastical Commission,’ 
1845, and 1847 (lately reprinted). 
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been dealt with very boldly ; for instance, the estates of deans 
and chapters have been applied to the benefit of an immense 
number of parishes which had claims upon them; but the 
property has been devoted, not to secular, but to pious uses; 
and by the respect thus paid to local claims, a great deal that 
was in fact alienated in the hands of lay lessees has been 
recovered to something like the original destination. Nor, 
again, has any resistance been made to the action of the Com- 
missioners by the Episcopal and Capitular corporations whose 
estates have been dealt with. A great work for the national 
benefit was to be performed, and it has been carried on with 
the acquiescence of those bodies. The Church less deserves 
disendowment on the score of national advantage than ever 
she did. 

The Ecclesiastical Commission is a corporation. It can buy 
and hold Ecclesiastical property in spite of the laws of Mort- 
main. And by some Churchmen it has been held that in sub- 
mitting without a protest to the creation of so powerful a body 
the Church lost that protection of her property which lay in 
her own want of corporate unity. “The important principle 
upon which the inviolability of the Church Establishment 
depends, that the Church generally possesses no property as a 
corporation, or which is applicable to general purposes; but 
that each particular ecclesiastical corporation, whether aggre- 
gate or sole, has its property separate, distinct, and inalienable, 
according to the intention of the original endowment, was 
given up without an effort to defend it.” * If then, as Mr. Miall 
argues, the Church of England cannot be represented in a 
court of law, and neither hold nor lose property, at least this 
immense corporation, the Ecclesiastical Commission, both can 
and does. It makes for the Church of England the nearest 
approach to corporate unity that is made by any religious 
system in the kingdom. 

Thus it is evident that the cry for disendowment is most out 
of date at the present time, when it has been raised so loudly 
as to make itself heard within the walls of Parliament. The 
richest of the endowments of the Church have been already 


* Cripps’s ‘Laws of the Church and Clergy,’ p. 41. 
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surrendered for the general good of the Church and nation. 
They have been surrendered, and about half of them devoted 
to remedy evils which were not the fault of the Church nor of 
the founders of the Church. The wretched poverty in which 
most of the benefices were sunk was caused by the appropria- 
tion by laymen of great part of the original endowments; and 
the endowments which escaped have been taken to make up 
deficiences. There was no other remedy. It was neither 
practicable nor desirable that prescription should be violated 
by the recovery of impropriated endowments from the laymen 
who had so long held them; and Parliamentary grants would 
have caused great and just offence to Dissenters, besides being 
contrary to the nature of ecclesiastical endowments. 

The Ecclesiastical Commission does with the lands of 
bishops and chapters what they could never do themselves. 
It can afford to wait for the falling in of leases, whereas those 
old corporations were obliged to renew them, that they might 
live on the money paid for renewals; and when it has got the 
lands, it lets them for their full value. By this means it is 
able to pay the old corporations out of half their lands as 
much as they used to get from the whole under their own 
system, and the other moiety is taken out of the hands of 
laymen (regard being had to equity *) and devoted to other 
beneficial purposes for the Church. The creation of such an 
organism for such a purpose is a proof that the voice of the 
nation is with the Church. The sixteenth century saw Hecle- 
siastical Commissions created for very different purposes. | 


* Tt is true that in a few instances, litigation has arisen from the opera- 
tions of the Commission. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL ADVANTAGES OF THE UNION 
BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE—INSUFFICIENCY OF THE 
VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE-—COMPARISON WITH FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES—CONCLUSION. 


Tue British Constitution implies the Connection of the 
Church with the State. That connection cannot be broken 
without violating the Constitution. In nothing has the con- 
tinuity which is the glory of English history been exhibited so 
strikingly as in the maintenance of the relations between the 
two parts of the body politic, the temporalty and the spiritu- 
alty. The co-extension and unity of the Church and the 
nation, once a fact, remains fixed in the Constitution to the 
present hour. Throughout Europe the Reformation, which 
loosened the grasp of the old system of doctrine, only drew 
the State and the Church closer to one another. In England, 
alone of the great countries, was the union still further tested 
by a mighty political Revolution, which followed immediately 
after the Reformation. Yet still the union between the two 
parts of the body politic remained unbroken. One form of 
Church government was twice substituted for another—Presby- 
terianism supplanted Hpiscopacy, and Episcopacy supplanted 
Presbyterianism ; but the connection between the Church and 
the State of England was never interrupted for a moment. 

The advantages which have flowed from this connection, this 
identity, are manifold. The Church has grown to be a won- 
derful expression of the national mind. Above every institution 
of the realm she presents that combination of liberty with 
authority, which is characteristic of the nation. She is an 
ecclesiastical system—a system of doctrine and discipline— 
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which is itself a compromise of systems. Her ministers enjoy 
a liberty of thought which is shared by the ministers of no 
other communion in the land; and there cannot be a doubt 
that this intellectual liberty of the clergy is of public benefit. 
A clergyman of the national Church is not bound by his 
ministerial profession to be the supporter of any particular 
platform of doctrine. He may hold what views he pleases 
within very wide limits—limits however which have been 
clearly laid down by the recent great and creditable Judgments 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal. But he is bound to main- 
tain one thing, and that is the Christian religion. Hence his 
ministry is addressed to a wider public than can be reached by 
the promulgator of any particular scheme of doctrines, however 
eloquent and learned he may be. By virtue of belonging to 
the national Church he stands at once in a more Catholic 
position as a public teacher than he could possibly attain from 
any other circumstance. We have purposely kept out of sight 
the religious arguments which might justly be urged in defence 
of the national establishment of religion; but this of the 
Catholicity of teaching, which is ensured by it, is an argument, 
the value of which will be admitted by all who see that 
religion should be truly taught, and that truth is many-sided. 
There have been divines as profound, as learned, as eloquent 
among the Nonconformists as in the Church; but when we 
want theology, we do not go to them, but to their brethren of 
the Church; for the powers of the latter have not been 
absorbed by this or that system of doctrine, but have been free 
to engage themselves on the deeper and more essential parts of 
theology without prejudice and without restraint. 

This largeness, this Catholicity, is not apparent only in the 
difference between the teaching and ministry of the Church 
and of other religious communities. It extends itself to 
Church-membership ; and in this it has brought forth results 
which have commended themselves to the habits of thought 
prevalent in the nation. The State pre-supposes the Church- 
membership of every subject; that is to say, by the existing 
relations between Church and State, by their identity in the 
Constitution, every person who belongs to the one belongs to 
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the other. There is a largeness and grandeur in this, as a 
religious consideration, which cannot be seen elsewhere. It is 
the birthright of an Englishman to belong to the Church. It 
is the union of the Church with the State which makes her, as 
a visible Church, co-extensive with the nation. Her tendency 
is to enlarge her terms of communion, to make her outward 
and visible presence as wide and far-reaching as it can be 
made. The tendency of the other religious bodies is to 
narrow their terms of communion, to reduce the difference 
between the visible and invisible, the outer and inner com- 
munity, to the smallest; to admit as few as possible who do 
not profess everything. ‘The former course has been made a 
cause of reproach against the National Church from the time 
when the great Separations began. “ Obey the bishops, and 
be a devil,” said one of the founders of the Independents. 
But in fact this keeping wide the terms of communion, this 
having an outer as well as inner community, is the peculiar 
glory of the Church, and belongs to her national character. 
It is this which enables the Church to invest with religion 
many actions and parts of life, which by the sectarian bodies 
are regarded as exclusively secular. Such are the elections of 
Church officers; a piece of business in which the conduct of 
the Established Church stands in favourable contrast with 
that of non-established churches. Compare, for instance, the 
election of an English bishop, which is of course absolutely 
under the control of the State, with the fierce party conflicts 
which attend the election of every bishop in the free Church 
of Canada. The tendency of the system of the Established 
Church is to spread religion over the whole of life; that of the 
sectarian bodies is to regard religion as existing only in the 
soul of the worshipper, to be manifested only in the direct acts 
of church communion. We are not speaking with the remotest 
design of giving offence; we are merely pointing out the 
opposite tendencies of opposite systems, which are regarded 
with equal admiration by those who support them. It cannot 
at least be denied that the one is broader than the other. 

The Church would lose this nationally Catholic character, 
were she disestablished. We cannot see that any bond of 
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doctrine or ecclesiastical government, such as the Apostolical 
Succession, the doctrine of the Real Presence, or the same 
taken in their wider sense as Episcopacy and the Sacramental 
system, would hold together the same number of laymen and 
clergymen in one communion as is now held together in the 
Church of England. The clergy would lose that liberty which 
gives life and vigour to their ministry: they would become 
“an enslaved clergy in the midst of an indifferent laity.”* 
The continual controversies which are waged between different 
schools of Christian thought within the Church would indeed 
cease: the men who profess to be scandalised by those contro- 
versies, and who are never weary of telling the Church that 
her real danger is from her internal convulsions, would no longer 
have cause to say what they say: but this would be because 
every difference would create a schism, and from the ruins of the 
national Church a new multitude of sects would spring. The 
outward hold which religion has upon thousands through the 
inclusive constitution of the Church would be paralysed at 
once, and drop off: and no firmer hold would be gained in 
place of it. It has often enough been brought as a reproach 
against the Church that a vast number of her members are 
members only in name. We may be sure of one thing, that if 
they ceased to belong to the Church, they would not come 
to belong to any sect: they would become nothing at all in 
religion. From languid and nominal Churchmanship they 
would be awakened by the touch of disestablishment into 
conscious contempt for religion, into complacent indifference 
and infidelity. It is the union with the State, the feeling that 
he who belongs to the State belongs to the Church also, that 
in the Church is to be found the religion which is publicly 
professed by the nation, which is the great power by which 
outward religion is maintained. It is the Church as a Polity, 
as the Hcclesiastical State, embracing the nation as the 
spiritualty, which draws the people. The connection of the 
State with the ecclesiastical system maintained by the Church 
represents the religious choice of the people, made in an 
immemorial antiquity, and never revoked. . 


* Stanley. 
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By the severance of this connection a serious blow would be 
aimed at the hopes which are entertained of the reunion of the 
Churches of Christendom: towards which the Church of 
England has done more than any other Church in the last ten 
years.* . The Pan-Anglican Synod was a memorable event, 
which shewed the strength of the tie between the Church of 
the mother country and the daughters which she has planted, 
whether free, like the Canadian Churches, or still under the 
control of the State of England, like the South African 
Churches. It showed the Church of England in something 
like her old imperial position as the centre of the Anglican 
Churches throughout the world, and the great see of Canterbury 
in the position of the Anglican patriarchate (41). But in 
endeavouring to bring about a union of Eastern and Western 
Christendom, the Church of England has to speak to national, 
_ endowed, and established Churches, such as those of Germany, 
Hungary, France, and Russia: and she cannot speak with the 
voice of England unless she be herself the national Church of 
England. The failure of the Evangelical Alliance to produce 
much effect, after years of effort, is enough to show that no 
organisation can take the place ofa national Church in questions 
concerning the comity of Christendom. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to repeat the able arguments 
of Dr. Chalmers on the territorial distribution of the means of 
religion, which has been ensured by the national character 
of the Church. When the Church was co-extensive with the 
nation, churches were planted everywhere by private founders. 
It cannot, however, be said that the territorial distribution, if it 
grew out of the ancient identity of the Church with the nation, 
is a thing of the past, and was done once for all. The territorial 
distribution of religion is going on still, and under the direct 
and most beneficent guidance of the State. The old parochial 
boundaries have been disregarded within the last few years : 
new districts and new parishes have been formed according to 
population by Acts of Parliament: and thus religion is brought 

* “More hasbeen done in England Churches, than in any other country.”* 
in the last nine or ten years to bring Dollinger’s ‘Lectures on the English 


about a corporative union, a union of Church,’ reported in the Guardian, 
the Eastern, Western, and Anglican April 3, 1872. 
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before the people in the most direct and authoritative manner. 
Even now the territorial distribution, or re-distribution, has 
not overtaken the wants of the people. What would have been 
the case if there had been no such means of facilitating it as 
the dividing of parishes by the power of the State? The 
insufficiency of the voluntary principle has been thoroughly 
demonstrated in countries where it has had the field to itself. 
Sixty years ago a traveller who passed through the Western 
States of America was filled with horror at the religious 
destitution which he beheld among the vast and increasing 
population. Among a million of people there were but a 
hundred ministers. Another traveller in the same country 
declared his conviction that, after seeing what he had seen, “a 
sober man could hardly hesitate, whatever may have been his 
original opinion on the subject, that the legislature is bound to 
establish the public worship of God.”* The same scenes of 
the tremendous rush of immigration and the feeble struggles 
of voluntary piety are at this day enacted in other regions of 
the mighty Western Continent—in Manitoba, for instance, or 
the Red River Settlement, and in the rest of Rupert’s Land. 
Where there are a few hundred settlers one year, the next year 
there may be twenty thousand.t There is no public provision 
for religion; the voluntary efforts of the great missionary 
societies of the Church and Dissenters of Hngland are wholly 
unable to meet the condition of things. 

But we need not look abroad. The efforts of the Church, 
aided by Acts of Parliament, have been immense of late years 
to overtake the population of this country. Yet, in spite of all, 
she has by no means fully succeeded. ‘There are still outlying 
hamlets far from her places of worship: there are still, after 
all the subdivisions of parishes, thickly-crowded districts in the 
towns, into which she has made no way. What would have 
been the state of things without her? If there are any 
witnesses competent to tell us—to speak with authority on this 
subject—they are the generous and faithful allies of the Church, 


* Rev. J. S. Mills and Dr. Dwight, + Bishop of Rupert's Land, in 
quoted in ‘Essays on the Church, by ‘Report of the Church Congress of 
a Layman,’ p. 82. Nottingham,’ p. 170. 
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they who have shared with her in the mighty work of recovering 
the people from the spiritual destitution into which they were 
sunk at the beginning of the century. Far more than “the 
three Denominations ”—far more than any denomination—the 
Methodists have spread the truths of religion in the city and 
the wilderness, among the masses of the city poor, and the 
rough toilers of the holms, the wealds, and the coasts. What 
do they say of the Church? Forty years ago, before the 
Church had regained the power of action which she manifests 
to-day, at a time when she was assailed with a violence before 
which she seemed to tremble, the ‘ Methodist Magazine’ said: 
—‘“ Rising above the influence of mere sectarian feelings, they 
(the Methodists) are anxious that the religious wants of the 
nation at large should be fully met: and comparing the utmost 
of what the Dissenters and themselves have done, or are able 
to do, with what remains to be done in the land, they are 
persuaded that the cause of our common Christianity so needs 
the extensive provision of means made by the Established 
Church, that, were she overthrown, a vast proportion of our 
teeming population must be left in utter destitution even of the 
outward means of religion. By the overthrow of the Church 
we do not intend her ceasing to exist as a Church, but her being 
removed from the foundation of a State religion. Our argument 
is, that it is because the Church of England is established by 
law, that she is able to provide a much larger amount of 
religious instruction for the nation at large than she possibly 
could do, were she subverted as an Hstablishment. 

Let the Establishment be subverted, and let her be oe of 
her wealth, and let the religious necessities of the nation be 
made henceforth to fered for supply exclusively on the 
‘voluntary principle,’ and what must be the result ? We confess 
that our Christian and patriotic feelings are so excited on this 
point that we cannot steadily contemplate what we think must 
be the inevitable consequences of a vast and every-day increasing 
proportion of the population being thus utterly abandoned to 
open undisturbed Sabbath profanation, toirreligion and infidelity, 
and every evil agency now actively at work in society. . . . 
If then the Methodists, as a body, have not ranged themselves 
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in the ranks of low dissent, and participated in the design of 
subverting the Establishment; if they have rather invariably 
maintained a friendly position towards the Church: it has been 
from a persuasion of the utility, nay, under present circum- 
stances, the necessity of an established religion, for securing to 
the nation such an amount of religious instruction as could 
not be provided by merely voluntary efforts: and from a 
conviction that the cause of religion is not best promoted by 
one religious body striving to uproot another: but that the 
religious wants of the nation require all to renounce the spirit 
of party, and in their different spheres to do all the good they 
can.” * 

The religious teaching, then, as we have seen, which is given 
to the people by the Church, is made higher, more Catholic 
and generous, through the connection of the Church with the 
State: the distribution of that teaching is ensured by the same 
means. When we look at the question from a social point of 
view, the advantages which are given by the constitution of the 
Church in the State appear equally great. The offices held in 
the Church have long ceased to be sinecures for gentlemen: 
they all involve a life of hard work, self-denial, and constant 
attention to duties. Pluralities have ceased, and non-residence 
is done away. A man who holds a benefice is compelled to 
pass the greatest part of his life in the midst of his people, in 
the eye of observation, often with the possibility hanging over 
him of unsparing comments on his ministerial conduct from 
anonymous writers in the public journals. These circumstances 
have made a difference in the sort of candidates who offer 
themselves for ordination: they deter those who look on Holy 
Orders as the passport to a life of gentlemanlike ease. But it 
is important that the alteration should not go too far. It is 
important that men of social position and wealth should be 
attracted to the ministry of religion. A rich man who devotes 
himself and his wealth to the ministry of religion—to pious 
and charitable uses—does more for his country than he would 
do by employing his time, talents, and money in any other way. 
The conditions on which he accepts any benefice are such as to 


* Wesleyan Methodist Magazine,’ April, 1834, 
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ensure that a great part of his money must be spent among his 
people—often to their unspeakable advantage. There are parts 
of the country in which the presence of the resident clergyman 
and his family is almost the only guarantee of any circulation 
of money (45). All this is advantageous. Men of comparative 
wealth are kept in the country; and they keep others in the 
country. Their presence has a tendency, so far as it goes, to 
check that ceaseless thronging into large towns which is among 
the greatest of the social evils of the day. Now, what is it 
that induces men of this stamp to undertake the ministerial 
office, which has been very properly stripped of all that 
recommended it to the idle and incompetent ? Undoubtedly it 
is—apart from religious convictions—the feeling that they are 
becoming officers in the Ecclesiastical State, that the Church in 
which they take the office of ministry is the national Church. 
This is about the only social attraction that is left: and a very 
legitimate one it is. 

At the same time it must not be concluded that the endow- 
ments of the Church are only for the rich: that her benefices 
are only to be got by those who can lay down beside them as 
much more as they are worth. It is a good thing when it is 
so, ceteris paribus : but there never was a time when it was less 
true that poverty and want of connections stood in the way of 
reaching the endowments of the Church. The argument of 
Charles I.—(that unfortunate monarch)—still holds good, that 
the endowments of the Church ought not to be disturbed or 
confiscated, because they are estates to which many who are 
born to no estate may hope to come (29). 

This brings us to the question of patronage: a question 
which lies rather beside our mark, but on which a few words 
may be allowed because of the heavy censures which are 
directed against the Church with regard to it. About half of 
the patronage of the Church is what has been called public, 
and about half is private. The public patronage—that of the 
Crown, of bishops, of capitular bodies—is generally acknow- 
ledged to be well administered. The nepotism of bishops has 
ceased: the patronage of Chapters has been regulated by Act 
of Parliament. But as regards private patronage great abuses 
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are said to exist. Certain ecclesiastical journals have their 
columns filled with advertisements of preferments on sale or 
exchange: and this certainly has an unpleasant look. It 
seems very like making a merchandise of sacred things on the 
part both of patrons and clergy. And yet it may be argued 
that the unseemliness is not very real. A clergyman is a 
clergyman: he has satisfied the bishop of his fitness ; and the 
patron sells his living to one whom he has no reason to 
suppose unfit, even if he does not give it to one whom he has 
ascertained to be fit. This is not the very highest view to take 
of the duties of an advocatus ecclesie, or holder of an advow- 
son: and we believe that treating patronage as property, and 
selling it, is, on a large scale, rather a modern thing. But the 
question is, whether it works well. It may be answered that 
the difference between one clergyman and another is not 
usually so great as to yield frequent cases of extreme unfit- 
ness. ‘The principle, at least, of sale has been sanctioned by 
the Legislature in the bill for the sale of Chancellor’s livings 
by which much public patronage has been turned into private, 
though on conditions advantageous to the Church, not to the 
seller. And the more objectionable parts of the system of 
private patronage are easily removable by constitutional means. 
The sale of next presentations, for example, is a more repul- 
sive thing than the sale of advowsons: and the sale of next 
presentations is Just about to be stopped by Act of Parliament. 
On the general subject of patronage a report last year was 
submitted to Convocation: and it is probable that important 
recommendations will be made by that body to the Legislature. 
Thus one of the weak places of the Church may be repaired 
without violence or difficulty. 

Whatever the Church possesses is, in one word, so much 
saved from private or selfish uses, and devoted to pious and 
charitable uses: devoted, that is, to the social well-being of 
the nation. 

And when we turn more directly to political considerations, 
we reach the same conclusion. The organism of the Church, 
moulded from the beginning on the civil organism of England, 
has not ceased to be expressive of the political character and 
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instincts of the nation. The history of England shews that 
the nation is averse from excessive centralisation, delighting to 
maintain local authorities and to multiply local jurisdictions. 
To this the organism of the Church agrees. The ecclesiastical 
unit is the, Parish: and the Parish has been truly described as 
a republic in itself (52.) The Parish Vestry is a meeting of 
lawful men, of freemen: the Churchwardens and Sidesmen are 
office-bearers elected by the Parish for the protection of the 
interests of all: and the Parish is governed by its own bye- 
laws. By this ancient free constitution the parishioner has 
certain rights on which he can insist. The minister of the 
Parish is his servant, and can be compelled to perform certain 
duties towards his parishioner, such as can be demanded of 
right from no other minister of religion. Whether Church- 
man or Dissenter, the parishioner can demand that his child 
be baptised in the Parish Church, and his dead buried in the 
Parish Churchyard. 

It was argued at one time that the abolition of compulsory 
Church Rates would do away with the constitution of the 
Parochial Republics. But this has not been so. The col- 
lapse of Vestries, which was expected to follow the Act of 
1868, has not come to pass. They meet, and freely discuss 
affairs, as heretofore, to the great benefit of all concerned. 
The Act indeed expressly preserved Vestries, and refrained 
from touching their right of making and dealing with rates: it 
only took away the power of recovering them by law. That 
much contested piece of legislation left the Parish as it was, 
so far as its free constitution was concerned: while as to the 
Church of England, it did not really affect her in her property. 
The property of the Church consists in estates, in glebes, in 
tithes: the gifts or donations made to her by founders. Rates 
are not donations made by founders, but grants made by each 
of the parochial self-governed republics: and as they were 
made, so they might be withheld without touching the Church 
in the point of property. It is true that these grants were old 
enough: they used to be collected in the seventh century: but 
the name by which they were anciently known, Church Shot 
shews that they were understood to be different from other 
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Church property in having the nature of a tax or grant. In 
this, as in other things, recent apparently hostile legislation 
has in reality only cleared the true relations which the 
Church bears to the whole body politic. Church Shot may be 
abolished, but not Church tithes. 

But it would be a very different thing if the connection 
between the Church and the State were severed. It is that 
connection which secures the influence of the Parishioner in 
the affairs of the Church; and this consideration cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the public mind. The Parish is 
the nation in little. By the theory of the parochial consti- 
tution the Church is the Parish: just as by the theory of the 
national constitution the Church is the nation. By the facts 
of the case the Church is co-extensive with neither: and as 
this state of things necessitated the Toleration Act in the one 
case, so in the other it necessitated the Compulsory Church 
Rates Abolition Act, which is in a way the Toleration Act of 
the Parish. But further than that Act it will be difficult to 
go without breaking the constitution of the Parish, and putting 
an end to the rights of the Parishioner in the Church. If 
the Church were disestablished and disendowed, and all her 
parochial institutions put to secular uses, to suit the theories 
of Mr. Miall and the Liberationists, then of course there 
would be an end of the whole matter. The Parishioner, as a 
Parishioner, would have no rights in his Church, because he 
would have no Church at all. If, on the other hand, the 
Church were disestablished without being disendowed (which 
she never would be), the result would be no less fatal to the 
rights which every Parishioner at present has in the Church. 
The Church would retire into her own possessions. Her 
fabric would be for her own congregation: her minister would 
cease to be the servant of the whole parochial community : 
her affairs would no longer be discussed by the Parish Vestry. 
The endowments of the Church remaining, while the power of 
the State in sanctioning the position of the minister of the 
Parish was withdrawn, the old condition of things established 
by our ancestors would be half undone. The endowments 
were given by founders interested in the parish to provide for 
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the maintenance of the priest to do the duties of the parish. 
If the Church were disestablished, the endowments might 
remain, and the priest might remain, but he would be the 
parish priest no longer. He would be the minister of a deno- 
mination. And the power of the parish as a community would 
have disappeared. 

Therefore we think that every measure which tends to 
develope activity in those ancient republics the Parishes of 
England, should receive encouragement from friends of the 
Church. The proposed creation of Parochial Councils, under 
Lord Sandon’s Bill, is such a measure. It goes upon the 
old principle that the parishioner, as a parishioner, has a 
right to take part in all that concerns the Church in the parish. 
It takes no thought of his religious profession. Let him be 
what he may, as a parishioner he is a Churchman. This is 
the well known principle on which Church Rates used to be 
compulsorily levied. The true wisdom of the Church is to 
multiply all possible points of contact both with the State as 
incorporate with herself, and with the people as her people. 

The dioceses, some of them more ancient than the parishes, 
are federations of these republics. Every part of their organi- 
sation—parish, rural deanery, archdeaconry—is built on the 
principle of the united action of clergy and laity, and is 
capable of being powerfully worked that way. Every part of 
their history—their creation, fluctuations, and subdivisions,— 
is a part of English history, and tells of the checkered 
destinies which the laity and clergy have passed through 
together as members of one great organic whole. Loose the 
connection which makes the territorial divisions of the Church 
divisions of the State, and those great ecclesiastical divisions 
will lose their significance. They will no longer belong to 
the organism of England. They will gradually cease to be 
understood. English history will to a great extent lose its 
continuity: the territorial distribution of the Church will not 
necessarily be of more general interest than the territorial dis- 
tribution of Wesleyan Methodism into circuits and districts. 

Some of the arguments of Churchmen, it may be answered, 
are mere sentiment. Well, a sentiment of pride in the past 
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history of the country, a sentiment that would seek to guide 
the future by the past, is not a thing to be laughed down by 
utilitarians and professors of “the logic of facts.” Facts 
indeed are all in favour of the Church. The fact of her 
national existence, the fact of her free endowment, the fact of 
her continuity, the fact of her modern revival and present life, 
confront her enemies. The sentiment that would still preserve 
her is the sentiment which has prevailed hitherto in the nation 
in every crisis, and which has animated the greatest lovers of 
freedom and advancement. Whereas the desire to destroy her 
has its origin in no fixed cause; it is partly the mere instinct 
of destruction, and partly the result of persistent agitation. 
Knowledge would be the cure for half of it: and the revival of 
the study of English history in the present generation is a 
hopeful thing for the Church. 

The maintenance of religion by the State is the principle of 
the Old World. The great crisis of the sixteenth century 
only brought this principle into clearer light; for in every 
country in Europe, except Holland, the Reformation was 
carried out by the direct intervention of the government. In 
Holland, the bloody animosities of the Reformed sections, the 
Remonstrants and Contra-Remonstrants, went to such a length 
as to bring the country to the verge of ruin, through the refusal 
of both parties to allow the State to control the Church. 
Germany has scarcely ever presented anything but State 
Churches. France and Spain, Hungary and Russia, Denmark 
and Sweden, Holland, Beigium, and Switzerland, all have 
Churches established by law. Italy, strange to say, is the 
only great country without an established national Church. 
Last year the Italian Government renounced the right of nomi- 
nating to episcopal sees within its own dominions, and the 
absolute separation of Church and State is being now effected 
by the decrees of the Italian Parliament. 

But there is a difference in the manner in which this great 
principle is carried out in various countries. In many of the 
greatest countries—in Germany, Holland, France—what may 
be called concurrent establishment prevails. All Churches are 
alike supported and controlled by the Government. This is a 
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system which is never likely to be adopted in England. To 
support all religious denominations alike implies a sort of con- 
tempt for them all. And instead of securing religious freedom, 
it is found to check it far more severely than the maintenance 
of a single Established Church. Under that system the reli- 
gious bodies which are sanctioned by the government have to 
be registered in public documents; and the government only 
recognises those which are thus registered. In Germany, for 
instance, recognition is given to five denominations and no 
more—the Lutheran, the Reformed Church, the United Church, 
the Roman Catholic, and Judaism. It is impossible to found 
new religious communities beyond these. And religious men 
in the countries where this apparently liberal system prevails 
are found pointing to England as the true home of liberty of 
conscience. ‘In England every man may open a place of 
worship, print, distribute, or sell pamphlets; open a school, 
found a Church, preach in his house, in the street, or in a 
park: liberty of worship is there absolute.’* To do the 
English Dissenters justice, this system of pensioning all reli- 
gions was strongly denounced by them, when something like it 
was supposed to be contemplated about a generation ago.} 

In some countries the English principle prevails—one sys- 
tem of religion is professed by the State, and all others are 
left to themselves. This is the case in some parts of Switzer- 
land; and it is observable that those countries where Estab- 
lishment and Toleration exist side by side, have been pointed 
at by the able orators of the Evangelical Alliance as the great 
seats of religious freedom.{ In other countries—as in France, 
and Spain—there are Churches established by law and pen- 
sioned by the State, but not endowed with lands or tithes. 
The Russian Church, which is absolutely identical with the 
State, is not an endowed Church.§ Perhaps there is no country 
in the world but England where whatever is necessary to the 


* ‘Liberty of Conscience ;’ a paper 
read by M. Bost, of Sédan, before the 
Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, 1855. 

t See an article in the ¢ Christian 
Witness ’—the organ of the Congrega- 
tional Union—entitled ‘The Age of 


Bribery,’ May, 1844. 

{+ Paper read before the Evangelical 
Alliance by M. Guder, of Berne, in 
the ‘ Religious Condition of Christen- 
dom,’ pt. ii. 1857. 

§ Stanley, ‘On Church and State,’ 
p. 346. . 
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perfection of an established national church is combined with 
perfect religious liberty. It is necessary to the perfection of 
an established national church that it should be directed, not 
pensioned, by the State; that it should be endowed, but owe 
its endowments to private benefactors, as a proof that it has 
been voluntarily adopted throughout the nation; and that its 
government should be under the supreme control of the head 
of the State. All this, in combination with perfect toleration 
for those who choose to dissent and separate from the national 
communion, is found in England alone. 

America is constantly pointed at by those who are anxious to 
dissolve the Union between Church and State in England, as 
the home of religious equality. There the Church is inde- 
pendent of the State, and the State of the Church: all reli- 
gions are on the same footing; “the Reformation of the nine- 
teenth century ” is accomplished. And yet this jubilant asser- 
tion must be understood with some reservations. In the first 
place it is true only of the later years of American history. 
The old English principle of the union of Church and State 
existed in the original constitution of the several Colonies. 
It was not until the end of the second war with England that 
the disjunction was fully effected in the Southern States and 
New York. In New England it was not fully effected before 
1833. Since that time the United States have been all 
that the Liberation Society would fain see England. ‘The 
principle of independence, then, is still on its trial; for 
the time during which it has prevailed has not yet been 
long enough to allow a final judgment to be passed upon 
it. All that can yet be said is that it is impossible for 
the advocates of disestablishment in England to point 
with triumph to what that principle has done for America. 
The religious and moral condition of the States is not the 
most pleasing prospect to which the eye of philanthropy can 
turn. The religious communities there are reduced to a con- 
geries of crumbling sects, each containing in itself the elements 
of future separation. The Common Schools, from which reli- 
gion is banished, are held by some of the Americans them- 
selves to be among the causes of the high rate of crime in the 
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country, since they sharpen the intellect and leave the moral 
nature undeveloped.* 

Again, we find that in America the principle of toleration 
has never been tried. Every other principle has been tried 
except that of toleration. The English union of Church and 
State was at first imported into the country; the other English 
principle by which that was supplemented—perfect freedom 
for all Dissenters—unhappily never followed it. In Virginia, 
Maryland, and the rest of the Southern Colonies, the Epis- 
copal form of Church Government was established by law, and 
upheld by the civil power. In the vast colonies included under 
the name of New England, Congregationalism prevailed under 
the name of the ‘“ Established Order,” and was upheld by the 
civil power. But in the south Baptists preached from their 
prison windows; and in the north Quakers prayed on the carts 
in which they went to execution. ‘The result was a protracted 
struggle, which ended, not in the establishment of the principle 
of toleration, but in the entire separation of the Church from 
the State. The English system cannot be said to have failed 
in America, for it has never been tried there. 

In the greatest country of antiquity, and in the greatest 
country of the New World, the Church is separated from the 
State. In each may be seen an example of the opposite 
dangers which may arise from such a separation. In the case 
of Italy the danger is that a vast ecclesiastical power may rise 
up, opposed to the nation, possessing a matchless organism, 
boundless claims, mysterious and terrific activity. What that 
power can do, we are able to judge when we see the strongest 
government in Europe unable to control and driven to expel 
from its own territories the society which is the chief instru- 
ment of that power in every design. On the other hand, in 
America, the danger is of the debasement of religion. Strange 
sects are formed there, and number their votaries by{the million. 
Strange superstitions spread themselves with the rapidity of a 


contagion. 
It is to this more than the other danger that England would 


rs See the authorities cited by the Meeting of the National Society in 
Bishop of Chester in his speech at the Liverpool, April, 1872. 
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become liable by the disruption of the union between Church 
and State. Law would be altogether removed from religion. 
The National Church, with her fixed standards of belief, has 
at least kept up truth and soberness in religion. Superstition 
and strange fancies have been not indeed coercively checked, 
but balanced by the firm and temperate character of the estab- 


lished faith. 
Yet it is not even here that the chief danger would be found, 


if the State were to declare that it would have no more to do 
with religion. The chief danger would be the acceleration that 
would be given by this to the great movement of non-Christian 
or anti-Christian progress. It is unhappily too true that to a 
not inconsiderable part of the nation the state of religion is a 
thing of absolutely no moment. With this party it is in vain 
to argue upon religious grounds. It is vain to tell them 
that the teaching of the National Church is more liberal and 
more learned than that of any denomination; for they care for 
no religious teaching at all. The great efforts now made by 
the Church to reclaim the nation are to them only causes of 
more hostile feeling. Her downfall would be a joyful thing to 
them, because they know her to be the chief obstacle in the 
way of their own predominance. If the disestablishment of 
the Church would do any conceivable good to anybody, it would 
be to this party, not to the Dissenters. As long as the State 
continues to be connected with the Church, so long does it 
declare that it is important tor the subject of the realm to be 
religious, and that religion is of more value than to be allowed 
to fluctuate according to the rate of supply and demand. So 
long therefore does it continue authoritatively to pronounce 
against the opinions of this section of the community. To 
disestablish the Church would be solemnly to make void this 
declaration, and to commit the whole nation to the hands of 
the non-religious part of it. There would be danger in this, 
not directly political danger perhaps; but the letting down of 
religion by the State, in its public and representative capacity, 
would be attended with a lowering of the moral tone of the 
nation which might be even politically dangerous. At least it. 
would be a rupture of the Constitution: and a rupture of a 
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graver nature than may be commonly supposed. It would be 
a declaration by one part of the body politic that there is no 
other part—a declaration by the temporalty that there is no 
spiritualty, or rather that itself is no spiritualty, and has no 
spiritual, functions. A more complete undoing of the work of 
the past could hardly enter into the mind of man. 

Of the effect of such a measure on the intellect of the nation, 
and on those productions of the intellect which are the greatest 
glory of a nation, we cannot speak without dread. Christianity 
has glorified art and literature: but art and literature have 
imbibed the colouring which they have taken from Christianity 
because Christianity has been upheld by the State. Poets, 
artists, and men of letters have been drawn to Christianity by 
this. Is it conceivable that the poetical masterpieces—those 
of Chaucer, Spenser, and even Milton—would have been what 
they are, if there had been no national acknowledgment of reli- 
sion when they were written? that the Shakesperian romantic 
school would have emerged out of the Middle Ages, if the 
relations between Church and State had ceased at the Reforma- 
tion? or that the great outburst of naturalism, which is known 
as the Renaissance, received no guidance from the continued 
recognition of Christianity by every State in Europe at the 
same time? Art and literature are losing rapidly enough the 
grace and refinement which they drew from their hold on 
the spiritual nature of man. The public abnegation of Christ- 
ianity would little tend to enable them to regain those noble 
qualities. 


Every argument that has ever been used against the sepa- 
ration of Church and State tells with double force now. The 
Church was never so well manned, so active, so comprehensive 
as now. Never has she been so inoffensive to the consciences 
or prejudices of those who differ from her; never so sincere in 
her desire to win back the sons of those men whom the false 
policy of former days alienated from her. She is in truth 
entering on a new stage of her long career: and in great part 
her way has been cleared for her by the very men who are 
among those who now seek her downfall. We have fully 
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acknowledged that the secessions of the Nonconformists taught 
great lessons to the Church. To gain the liberties which they 
had a right to have enjoyed within her they went out from her. 
Nay more, at the time when they seceded, they were the main- 
tainers of the ancient constitution of the Church against a 
powerful cabal. They represented genuine antiquity, while 
their oppressors stood for modern depravations. In their re- 
quests made to Charles II., for instance, they asked for no 
more than the restoration of that original synodal action which 
had died away to nothing in the long ascendancy of foreign 
usages, and which is being revived in the present day. In the 
Commonwealth they began a redistribution of ecclesiastical 
revenues, which is being carried out in the present day. Other 
instances have been given, in which the demands of the Puritans 
were simply for the restoration of the primitive constitution of 
the Church, or tor the increase of her efficiency. The Reform- 
ation applied no remedy to the ill government of the Church. 
That was a work which descended to the Puritans: and which 
they endeavoured to accomplish by fair representation, by peti- 
tion, and by other constitutional means, before they had re- 
course to secession. ‘They have gained their object. What 
remains for them now but to return to the Church ? 

The same general observation may be applied to the State- 
We have noticed several important pieces of legislation—some 
of them deemed hostile by many Churchmen—by which in 
truth the primitive relations between the Church and the State 
have been restored. Indeed we may say that now for the first 
time for hundreds of years the State is in a position to assert 
the right relations between itself and the Church. The long 
suppressed liberties of the Church—suppressed during great 
political struggles—are being restored: and the State shews a 
disposition to entrust the Church with self-government to a 
greater extent than for hundreds of years. Let any one com- 
pare the writings of Dr. Arnold or of Dr. Burton on Church 
Reform, published about-thirty years ago, with the history of 
ecclesiastical legislation from that time to this, and he will see 
at once how much has been done not only to increase the use- 


fulness and elasticity of the Church, but also to restore her to 
? EY 
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her primitive state of autonomy. From the revival of Con- 
vocation twenty years ago to the Elementary Education Act of 
the year before last, a series of really beneficial measures may 
be enumerated, by which the relations of the State to the 
Church have been defined and reduced to primitive simplicity. 

The disadvantages which have hitherto attended the union 
between the Church and State of England—whether from the 
abuse of episcopal government, or from the obscuring of the 
light of the Church, and the oppression of her liberties during 
the struggles between the royal Prerogative and the Parlia- 
mentary institutions of the country—are not likely to occur 
again. For fifty years the vast course of a second reformation 
has been giving to the Church strength and elasticity, the 
growth and expansion of youth. To maintain the union under 
which this has been done is the high duty of all who are friends 
not only to the Church, but to the Constitution of their country. 
To sever that union—or rather, to divide that unity, of 
the State Ecclesiastical and Civil—is to incur the responsi- 
bility of undoing the work of the last fifty years, and of scat- 
tering to the winds the seeds of good which have been laid up 
for the future. It is to break the continuity of English history, 
and to put an end to the oldest national Church of the Western 
World. 


APPENDIX. 


1 (p. 263). Origin of Private Patronage.—Parishes.— “In the 
Greek Church he (Archbishop Theodore) had been familiar with the 
parochial system: and he determined to encourage the formation of 
parishes, and the erection of parish churches, by adopting the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Emperor Justinian, in the laws ,which he 
published in 541 and 543, according to which the right of patronage 
was conceded to the founders of churches and their heirs, provided 
that the churel had a specific income for the maintenance of the 
minister. ‘Theodorus persuaded the thanes and landed proprietors 
to assign to their former chaplains an independent position, and 
by placing a church in the centre of their estates, to secure a con- 
stant intercourse between the minister of the Gospel, the inmates 
of the castle, and the serfs. The endowments consisted, probably, 
of grants of land, or fixed charges upon persons and property : but 
of tithes no mention is made in Bede, although the wealthy had 
long been accustomed to devote a tenth of their income to charitable 
objects or religious uses.”—(Hook’s ‘Lives of the Archbishops,’ 
vol. i. p. 153.) 

There is an excellent account of the origin of the parochial 
system and of lay patronage in Collier, ‘Ch. Hist.,’ vol.i. p. 540, ed. 
Barham. 

The institution of parishes, with regard to local boundaries, is 
placed by the great authority of Hagle about the end of the ninth 
century. 


2 (p. 265). National Unity first taught by the Church.—* Under 
the Heptarchic arrangement there was no organised unity but the 
ecclesiastical. The Church in this aspect is older than the State. 
The Church councils were the national councils, the metropolitan 
the only person whose word had the same force everywhere : it was 
through the Church that the nation first learned to realise its unity.” 
—(Stubbs, ‘Select Charters,’ p. 10.) 


3 (p. 266). The first English Monasteries and Orders.—The monas- 
teries or minsters which were originally founded by the bishops in 
their episcopal seats had for their inmates the foreign monks who 
were the first missionaries in the country. As these died out, their 
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places were filled by natives, who seem not usually to have embraced 
the monastic profession, but took the oath of canonical obedience 
to the bishop, and devoted themselves to the celebration of divine 
service and the education of youth. Thus the original monasteries 
were turned into clerical or canonical establishments. These 
clerical monasteries contained members of the noblest families in the 
land ; they were the training schools in which the bishops found 
the most learned and zealous of their clergy. Those who entered 
them did not renounce the right of disposing of their own property: 
a most important particular, in which they differed from the strict 
monastic profession. 

These and the rest of the early English foundations have been 
claimed for their own order by the great Benedictine antiquaries 
‘Reyner and Mabillon. But the researches of Gibbon and Lingard, 
following those of Broughton, Thomassin, and Basnage, seem to 
establish that though the Benedictines gradually supplanted their 
competitors, yet there were other orders originally brought into 
Britain. There were the Gregorians, the order founded by Gregory 
the Great, to which the missionary Augustine belonged, and whose 
rule was observed at Canterbury in the seventh century, according 
to the testimony of Pope Honorius (vestram dilectionem sectantem 
magistri et capitis sui 8. Gregorii regulam. Baed. ii. 18). This 
Gregorian order has, however, been claimed by the Benedictines as 
belonging to their institute (Gibb., ch. 45, s. f.). There was also the 
Scottish discipline, diffused from Lindisfarne through the kingdoms 
of Bernicia and Deira, of Mercia and East Anglia. And there were 
the prevalent Benedictines. (Lingard’s ‘ Ang.-Sax. Ch.,’ ch. iv.) 

The inquiry is the more obscure because of the terrific destruction 
of monasteries of all kinds by the Danes in the ninth century. It 
is said that at the beginning of the tenth century the very name of 
monk, or perhaps rather the true meaning of the name, was forgotten 
in those parts of the country where monasteries had been most 
numerous and flourishing (Inett, ‘ Orig.,’ 1. p. 333). When Alfred 
and his successors endeavoured to restore the monasteries, they found 
few English people willing to become monks in the full sense of the 
word : and Alfred’s foundation of Aethelingey had to be colonised 
from Gaul. The monasteries that were restored seemed to have 
been restored as secular, canonical, or clerical foundations, not 
regular monasteries: and many of the canons who belonged to them 
were married men. : 

The Reformation begun by Odo the Severe and Dunstan, in the 
reign of Edgar the Peaceful, came down on this state of things. 
Odo and Dunstan, backed by the king, tried to restore the Benedic- 
tine rule in all its strictness, as it had been revived abroad. Odo 
and Dunstan, and the men who followed their course in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, were successful in many monasteries : but 
in others the bishops of the dioceses forebore to interfere, being 
content with the vow of canonical obedience which the clergy of 
their monasteries had made. _ The struggle between the canons and 
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monks of the older English sort on the one hand, and the new or 
reformed monks who adopted the rules of foreigners, continued to 
the Conquest. (An excellent account of Dunstan’s Reformation 
given in the ‘ Hist. of the Angl.-Sax. Ch.,’ by Lingard, vol. ii. 
ch. 12.) 


4 (p. 267). Tithes——Tithes are first mentioned, in English history, 
in the ‘ Excerptions’ of Archbishop Egbriht of York, where they 
are spoken of as already in existence, and directions are given for 
receiving and disposing of them, A.D. 740 (Johnson, i. p. 185). 
In the 17th Article of the Council of Caleuith, a.p. 785, a general 
payment of tithes is ordered (Johnson, p. 277). It cannot be 
doubted that the voluntary offerings of the laity took the form of 
tithes from time immemorial in this country no less than in other 
countries. The first mention of them is found (as we see) in the 
annals of the Church, not the secular annals of the nation. Once 
made, they were in the first instance enforced by the Church with 
her own weapons of ecclesiastical censure, before they were enforced 
by the civil power. They passed from custom into canon law, before 
they passed into national law. 

Before the present strange controversy arose concerning the 
nature of tithes, it was not doubted that they were voluntary offer- 
ings at first, and that the obligation of payment arose from their 
having been voluntarily made. This might be made out both from 
Selden, the great ancient authority, and Hagle, the great modern 
authority on the subject. The latter says: ‘The first payment of 
tithes in this kingdom was not created by any positive compulsory 
law, but was silently and imperceptibly introduced by the voluntary 
bounty of pious and devout persons.” 

It has however pleased recent controversialists to represent these 
ancient voluntary offerings as compulsory payments enacted by law, 
ordained from the beginning by “ the State.” Mr. Miall, eg., in his 
‘Title Deeds of the Church of England,’ calls tithe “an ancient 
tax.” It is true indeed that there are a good many ancient 
charters granted by ancient kings, to be found in Selden’s ‘ History 
of Tithes,’ in which the payment of tithes is ordered or regulated. 
But they do not prove that the tithes which they ordered to be 
paid, were compulsory in their origin : they merely refer to an obli- 
gation of payment which had been incurred voluntarily. Mr. 
Pulman, in his ‘Reply to Mr. Miall” has abundantly shown 
that these ancient charters were made by the king without the 
witenagemot, that some of them only refer to the king’s land, 
and some are only to enforce the payment of tithes already given 
by individuals. 

Let us look at one of these charters. Ethulwulf’s Grant, the 
celebrated charter by which that king is said to have ordered the 
tenth of land all over his dominions to be given to the Church, is 
produced by Mr. Miall with great triumph, as a proof of his theory 
of the compulsory origin of tithes. This charter is assigned by the 
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English Chronicles and by Asser to the year 855, when the king 
“booked the tenth part of his land all over his kingdom for the glory 
of God and his own eternal salvation.”—“ Rex decimam totius 
regni sui partem ab omni regali servitio et tributo liberavit, in 
sempiterno graphio in cruce Christi pro redemptione anime sue et 
antecessorum storum, uno et trino Deo immolayit” (Ass. ‘ Ann.,’ 
p. 156). The best authorities consider this charter to be spurious. 
All the copies that have been preserved are different from one 
another: and those who think them genuine are in doubt whether 
they are copies of the same original (Inett, ‘ Orig.,’ i. p. 272). And 
historians have been divided as to the meaning of the grant at least 
from the time of Lingard, whether the tenth part was of land or of 
produce; whether it extended all over the kingdom, or only over the 
king’s own domains (Ling. ‘A.-S. Ch.” Note A in vol. i). It 
cannot, then, be alleged for the purposes of controversy. 

There are innumerable charters of gifts of tithes by noble and 
royal donors to particular churches. Donors are believed to have 
given their tithes at their pleasure, to whatever persons or corpora- 
tions they preferred, up to the year 1200, when by a decretal epistle 
of Pope Innocent III. to the Archbishop of Canterbury they were 
ordered to be paid to the parishes in which the lands were situated. 
Thus they became parochial through the canon law, not through 
national law (Johnson, ii. p. 89). It is not known how this 
regulation became incorporated in general law. 

The history of tithe is consistent throughout. It has always been 
a customary payment, to which legal right has been attached by the 
State, in accordance with the universal rule of property. This is a 
very different thing from a tax. 


5 (p. 276). The Election of Bishops —The important right of elect- 
ing bishops, in the English Church, naturally fell to the king and 
witan, by whom the first bishops were admitted into the kingdom, 
and their sees assigned. This right was not disputed by Archbishop 
Theodore, the great organiser of the Church; but he seems to have 
made the improvement of procuring the elections to be made in 
synods (or gemots, whichever they be called) at which he presided 
as primate, and the king and witan attended (Lingard, ‘ A.-S. Ch.,’ 
i. p. 82). The election of St. Cuthbert to the see of Lindisfarne by 
the Synod of Adtwiford is an example of such an election. The 
archbishop presided, the king was present, the consent of all was 
obtained (‘ Beeda,’ iv. ch. 28). It is said by some modern his- 
torians, chiefly on the authority of William of Malmesbury, that in 
time the election of bishops devolved on the clergy of the Cathedral 
Churches: “ Electio preesulum et abbatum tempore Anglorum penes 
cleros et monachos fuit ” (Malm. ‘ de Pont.,’ iii. 157, cited by Lin- 
gard, ‘ Ang.-Sax. Ch.,’ vol. i. p. 80). But Inett strenuously denies 
that a single instance of capitular election—election by the cathedral 
clergy—can be brought from any contemporary authority (‘Origines,’ 
vol. il. p. 454), And certaimly whenever the circumstances of an 
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election are recorded in the English Chronicles, the consent of the 
laity is mentioned. ‘The case of Plegmund of Canterbury is no 
exception, since the reading that he was chosen of God, “and 
callen his halechen,” which Lingard cites in order to prove capitular 
elections (vol. i. p. 82) is only found in one of the Chronicles, all 
the rest affirming that Pleemund was chosen “of God and of all 
the folk” (anno 890). In the account of the election of Archbishop 
Ailfric in one of the Chronicles (anno 995) the principle of national 
election, as opposed to- capitular, is asserted both with regard to the 
archbishop, who was elected ‘by the king and all his witan,” and 
also in the case of his clerical opponents who appealed to Rome, 
and were rejected by the Pope because they brought no letter from 
the king or the people. “The Pope would not do that, because 
they brought no writ from the king or from the folk: and bade them 
go, lo! where they would.” ‘Traces of capitular election are to be 
found from the days of Theodore (Stubbs, ‘Sel. Char.,’ p. 130; 
Freeman, ‘Norm. Conq.,’ vol. ii. p. 66); but the choice of the 
chapter must have heen subject to the consent of the king and 
witan. In the Council of Winchester in the time of Dunstan, the 
attempt was made to invest the monks, who had displaced the 
secular canons in so many Cathedral churches, with the right of 
choosing the bishop of the see, on the same conditions on which 
they chose their abbot, that is, of making their selection from their 
own or from some other well-known monastery (Selden’s ‘ Hadmer,’ 
not. pp. 149, 150). But this was to be “ Regis consensu et con- 
silio;” and the regulation was soon broken (Lingard, ‘ A.-S. Ch.,’ 
vol. it. p. 303). In the later English time we have many instances 
in which the king nominated to bishoprics without regard to clergy 
or laymen. (See the ‘Chronicles,’ annis 1044, 1045, 1046, 1047.) 
It was the practice of Edward the Confessor to notify the appoint- 
ment of a prelate by charter, without any reference to an election. 
(Palgrave, ‘ Rise and Progress,’ i. p. 173; Hook’s ‘Lives,’ i. 480.) 
Under Canute and his successors the will of the king had been 
manifested in ano less imperious manner: and by them the practice 
of investiture with the ring and staff or crozier seems to have been 
introduced. Those emblems of episcopal authority were sent by 
the chapter to the king, when a vacancy occurred, and were returned 
by him with a notification of the person whom he appointed. This 
was no original custom of the English Church. (Lingard, i. p. 85; 
Collier, i. p. 520, ed. Barham.) 

Hence it will be seen that when the national party, headed by 
Earl Godwine, expelled Robert the Norman from the see of Canter- 
bury, and compelled Edward the Confessor to join the witan in 
electing Stigand into his place, without any capitular election what- 
ever, they were justified by the practice of the Confessor. himself, 
and of the kings next before him, by whom capitular election had 
been set aside altogether, or reduced to a shadow. Yet the disregard 
of capitular election in this case was one of the pretexts on which 
William the Conqueror invaded England. 
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When the question of election came up again between Henry I. and 
Saint Anselm, it was settled by a peace or compromise, by which 
the king gave up the practice of investiture with the ring and staff, 
and also that of nomination: but retained his hold over the bishop 
elect by virtue of the homage for the temporalities and the oath 
of fealty, which were to go before consecration. On this footing, 
freedom of election was promised and confirmed to the Church by 
all the great charters of liberty of the twelfth century. (See 
Appendix 6. Charters of Ecclesiastical Liberties.) That the elec- 
tions to bishoprics and abbacies were jealously watched, as belonging 
to the rights of the kingdom, is evident from the direction in the 
‘Constitutions of Clarendon’ (cap. 12), that they should take place 
in the royal Chapel, subject to the approval of the king and his 
council. 

The process of congé d’élire, or the king’s license to elect, granted 
to the Chapters, is said to have been begun in the time of King 
John (Godolphin’s ‘Abridgment,’ p. 42). As it is now carried 
out, it is the exact substitute for the old investiture by the ring and 
staff. And it is certain that the kings soon resumed the right of 
nomination, which Henry I. gave up: and accompanied the congé 
d’élire with a letter missive, requiring the Chapter to elect the 
person named by the king. (See the case of Archbishop Bouchier, 
about 1433, in Hook’s ‘ Lives,’ vol. v. p. 276.) 

In the thirteenth century the system of papal Provisions seems to 
have arisen, by which the Pope claimed a share in the election of 
bishops, and exacted an oath of canonical obedience from them. 
This abuse was resisted by Grosseteste, and limited by the Statute of 
Provisors: while the harm that might have arisen from the oath of 
obedience to the Pope was regularly abated by the subsequent oath 
of fealty to the king, by which the elected bishop was obliged to 
renounce all engagements to the Holy See which might be preju- 
dicial to the realm. (See the oath taken by Chicheley to the Pope, 
Duck. ‘ Vita Chich.,’ p. 12.) The Papal provisions, thus limited, 
continued to be allowed down to the Reformation, though we do 
not know to what extent they were practised: and the appointment 
of bishops was by a legal fiction, the king granting the congé d’élire 
and nominating, the Pope providing, and the Chapter electing: the 
real power lay with the king. Archbishop Warham was appointed 
in this way. 

At the beginning of the reign of Edward VI., Cranmer put an end 
for a time to the legal fiction by admitting the sole right of the 
Crown in the appointment of bishops. At the head of the bishops 
he renewed his commission by the king’s letters patent, acknowledg- 
ing himself to be simply the servant or commissary of the Crown. 
(See the Instrument in Burnet, ‘Coll. of Rec.,’ Bk. i. No. 2; * Strype’s 
Cranm., fol. p. 141.) An Act of Parliament was passed at the 
same time, to the effect that the election of bishops belonged to the 
king alone (1 Edw. VI. ch. 2). This was repealed at the begin- 
ning of Mary’s reign (1 Mar., sess. 2, ch. 2), and the old process of 
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the congé d’élire (of course without papal Provisions) came back 


- Into use. 


6. (p. 272). Charters of Ecclesiastical Liberties —The first pro- 
vision of the Charter of Henry I. is for restraining the oppressions 
of the Church by royal exactions during vacancies, and by keeping 
sees long vacant. This self-imposed limitation of the royal power 
runs as follows: Sanctam Deiecclesiam imprimis liberam facis, ita 
quod nec vendam, nec ad firmam ponam, nec mortuo archiepiscopo 
sive episcopo sive abbate aliquid accipiam de dominico ecclesize vel 
de hominibus ejus donec successor In eam ingrediatur. (Stubb’s 
‘Select Charters,’ p. 97.) 

Tt need hardly be observed that this and subsequent Charters were 
in renewal of the old English laws. The first provision in the 
Ordinance of King Edgar, e.g., was, “That God’s Churches be 
entitled to every right.” (0. p. 70.) 

The Second Charter of Stephen is based upon that of Henry I. 
It bears the title Carta Stephani Regis de libertatibus Ecclesiee 
Anglicane et regui: and begins with the same provision, Dei 
sanctam ecclesiam liberam esse concedo, et debitam reverentiam illi 
confirmo. It then goes on to declare that the king will neither do 
nor permit anything Simoniacal in the Church: that he leaves the 
jurisdiction over ecclesiastical persons and the distribution of eccle- 
siastical goods in the hands of the bishops: that the dignities of 
Churches, confirmed by privilege and custom should remain inviolate : 
that the tenures and possessions of churches, which they held on the 
day of the Conqueror’s death, should be continued free and absolute, 
and all donations, made since his death, confirmed: and that if an 
ecclesiastical person made any reasonable disposition of his goods 
before death, it should hold good. (Jb. p.114. ‘Statutes of the 
Realm—Charters of Liberties,’ p. 3.) 

The Charter of Henry II., issued probably at his coronation, was 
a confirmation of that of his grandfather. ‘The king who ordained 
the limiting Constitutions of Clarendon never for a moment thought 
that he was thereby violating the liberty which he promised in that 
Charter : and the somewhat vague phrase “ liberties of the Church ” 
must be understood to mean the liberties which the Church enjoyed 
under the old laws, defined on the one hand from illegal usurpations, 
and on the other from illegal independence. 

In the Great Charter the first clause is: Quod Anglicana ecclesia 
libera sit, et habeat jura sua integra, et libertatis suas integras. 
This, in the original Charter, was followed by another for liberty of 
elections : a clause which was omitted in the reissues. 

It is not uninteresting to find Whitgift pleading the Great Charter 


“to Queen Elizabeth in deprecation of some meditated piece of spoli- 


ation. “They that consult Magna Charta,” he is reported to have 
said to her, “shall find that as all your predecessors were at their 
coronation, so you also were sworn before all the nobility and bishops 
then present, and in the presence of God, and in His stead to him 
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that anointed you, to maintain the Church’s lands, and the rights 
belonging to it: and this you yourself have testified openly to God 
at the holy altar, by laying your hands on the Bible, then lying upon 
it: and not only Magna Charta, but many modern statutes have 
denounced a curse upon those that break Magna Charta.” He went 
on to tell her that her father, “after the violation of those laws to 
which he had sworn in Magna Charta, fell from one sin into another, 
and at last to greater sin than he was willing to mention.” The 
original authority for this “excellent free speech ” is Walton’s ‘ Life 
of Hooker’: see also Strype’s ‘ Whitgift,’ Bk. ii. c. 1 (p. 80, fol.); 
Collier’s ‘ Church Hist.’ vol. vii. p. 305, edit. Barham. 

Of the Statutes denouncing curses against those who broke the 
Charter, to which Whitgift referred, the first is 25 Edward l. c. 4: 
to which is appended, as a second Statute, the sentence of the Clergy 
against the Breakers of the same. The Charter was ordered, at the 
same time, to be read in Cathedral Churches twice in the year. But 
before this time, in 1253, a solemn form of excommunication against 
breakers of the Charters was drawn up and signed by the English 
bishops in the presence of Henry IfI. and the chief nobility. (See 
Stubbs, p. 364.) 


7. (p. 278). On Canon Law in England —In the Old English times 
Canons or Kcclesiastical Laws were made in Witenagemot, by the 
authority of the king as representative of the nation. Such Ecclesi- 
astical Laws form the bulk of the first volume of Johnson’s col- 
lection, by whom they have been separated from the temporal 
laws, which were passed in the same assembly in the same manner. 
Of laws made by churchmen in their separate assemblies, for the 
regulation of their own order, there are very few belonging to this 
early period. ‘The Canons of Archbishop Theodore, the great intro- 
ducer of synodal action, made in the synods of Hertford and of 
Hatfield, and Archbishop Aelfric’s Canons or Charge to his clergy, 
are almost the only examples: and these were no more prejudicial 
to the authority of the Crown than a modern bishop’s charge to his 
clergy, which is, formally speaking, a piece of canon law. From the 
beginning the laws of the Church were part of the laws of the 
realm. 

But the same early period contains the record of the first Roman 
ageression on the Church of England, made at the time when under 
the protection of Charles the Great, the pontiff was beginning to rise 
into his dangerous independence. In the year 785 two Italian 
legates from Pope Hadrian visited the kingdoms of Mercia and 
Northumbria, in which they held councils and passed the Canons or 
Constitutions known as the Legatine Canons of Calcuith. On this 
affair however it may be observed (1) that the councils at which the 
legates appeared were not ecclesiastical synods, but the usual as- 
sembly of the kingdoms, the Witenagemot ; and their Canons were 
therefore only ecclesiastical laws made in the usual course: (2) That 
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the legates did not succeed in establishing a precedent ; this was the 
only legatine visit throughout the Old English period. 

William the Conqueror ordained that the Church of England in 
council assembled might pass no laws or canons but such as were 
agreeable to the king’s pleasure and had been first ordered by him: 
and Eadmer (‘ Hist. Nov.’ p. 6, Selden) put this among the new 
things introduced by the Conqueror. It would only have been new 
in the sense of being contrary to a prevailing tendency of the clergy 
to make canons in their own separate assemblies; and of this there 
is little trace before the Conquest. 

Roman legates, who reappeared in England after the Conquest, 
did not proceed to the making of canons and imposing them on the 
English clergy before the Council of Westminster, 1125, in the reign 
of Henry I. : immediately after which the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
William of Corbeuil, took the office of papal legate upon himself, 
and was the first English archbishop who ever did so. To us this 
may appear a degradation of the realm: but we must remember that 
the claims of Rome were looked on very differently in the twelfth 
century. The superiority of Rome might then be fully admitted, 
and yet there might be the utmost resolution to maintain the inde- 
pendence of a national church. As matter of fact Archbishop 
William went to Rome in great trouble, “ considering the Church of 
England to have suffered a heavy scandal” in submitting to the 
presidency of a foreign legate (Continuator of Flor. Wore. quoted in 
Hook’s ‘ Lives,’ vol. 11. p. 312): and obtained leave to hold the office 
himself, thinking that—if there must be legates—it was better to 
become a legatus natus than to be ruled by a legatus a latere. This 
seems to have been the compromise by which the question was 
settled—that no canons should be made by a legate of Rome in a 
national or provincial synod of England, unless he were an English 
archbishop: nor in a diocesan synod, unless he were an English 
bishop. ‘The only instance to the contrary which occurred before 
the thirteenth century was in i138, when a foreign legate passed 
canons in a national synod under peculiar circumstances : the see of 
Canterbury being vacant, and the Archbishop of York sick. (Wilkins, 
‘Cone.’ i. p. 414.) 

It was in the thirteenth century that the Roman Canon Law— 
long corrupt itself—began to corrupt the Canon Law of England, 
so far as it ever did corrupt it. The Constitutions of Stephen Lang- 
ton in 1226—noble patriot though he were—are said by Johnson 
(Gen. Pref.) to be the first that show the influence of true Popery. 
They are chiefly taken from the Lateran Council of 1216: and 
they deal forth excommunications in a very unsparing manner. It 
was in this age that the compromise of which we have just spoken 
was broken: the foreign legate Otho was brought into the kingdom 
by the miserable Henry III. in 1237, and passed his Constitutions in 
a council of all England, to the high resentment of the English 
clergy. In 1268 the humiliation was repeated. Ottobon came as 
legate, held a council, and ordained Constitutions, the English arch- 
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bishops and bishops being present. The affront is somewhat lessened 
by the reflection that the legate in this case was English by birth, 
had been Archdeacon of Canterbury, and was destined to be the only 
English Pope. In these Constitutions it was forbidden to clergymen 
to accept of secular jurisdiction from a secular person, or to take 
the title of Justice: though a saving of the King’s prerogative to 
employ his subjects was inserted, which defeated the regulation. 
From that time no canons or constitutions were made in England 
either by foreign or English legates, though English bishops have 
held the office.* 

What the Canon Law of the Roman Church was, may be under- 
stood from the description given by Hallam (‘ Middle Ages,’ ii. 3). 
The Roman collectors arranged the whole mass of jurisprudence 
contained in the decrees of councils and the decretal epistles of popes 
into an uniform system, which was arranged in imitation of the Civil 
Law of the Roman Empire. ‘“ After several minor compilations had 
appeared,” says Hallam, “‘ Gratian, an Italian monk, published, about 
the year 1140, his ‘ Decretum,’ or general collection of canons, papal 
epistles, and sentences of fathers, arranged and digested into titles 
and chapters, in imitation of the ‘ Pandects,’ which very little before 
had begun to be studied again with great diligence. This work of 
Gratian has been censured for notorious incorrectness as well as 
inconsistency, and especially for the authority given in it to the false 
decretals of Isidore, and consequently to the papal supremacy. It 
fell however short of what was required for that usurpation. 
Gregory IX. caused the five books of ‘ Decretals’ to be published by 
Raimond de Pennafort in 1234. These consist almost entirely of 
rescripts issued by the latter popes, especially Alexander III., Inno- 
cent III., Honorius III., and Gregory himself. They form the most 
essential part of the canon law, the ‘ Decretum’ of Gratian being 
comparatively obsolete. In these books we find a regular and — 
copious system of jurisprudence, derived in a great measure from 
the civil law, but with considerable deviation and possibly improve- 
ment. Boniface VIII. added a sixth part, thence called the ‘ Sext,’ 
itself divided into five books, in the nature of a supplement to the 
other five, of which it follows the arrangement, and composed of 
decisions promulgated since the pontificate of Gregory IX. New 
constitutions were subjoined by Clement V. and John XXII.” 

Thus it will be seen that the most essential part of the Roman 
Canon Law was formed in the thirteenth century. The study of 
this code produced a new class of legal practitioners, the canonists : 
it became obligatory on the ecclesiastical judges, and thus affected 
the ecclesiastical law of every country. 

It did not however affect the ecclesiastical or canon law of Eng- 


* According to the Roman theory ‘Abridgment,’ pp. 20, 105); and 
every archbishop of Canterbury or therefore it might perhaps be argued 
York (ike those of Pisa, Rheims, and that the Constitutions of all the Eng- 
Metz), was a Legatus natus, or had lish archbishops were legatine. 
inherent power legatine (Godolphin’s 
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land by any means to the extent which is usually believed. The 
latter, whenever it is not “ contrariant ” to the statutes of the realm, 
is still in force (13), and some of the best institutions of England 
have had their origin fromit. Tithes, e.g., were first made parochial 
by canon law. The Statutes of Cathedral Churches are a part of 
canon law which is still in force. “That law,” as Dr. Benson 
admirably says, “is full of evidence against the papal system which 
increasingly violates it : on the other hand the study of it would be 
corrective of much non-conformity whose present prevalence and 
inherent weakness, are largely due to its own and our ignorance 
of the accumulated experience, sense and policy, which are con- 
densed in that law. It was a measure of present convenience, but of 
short-sighted expediency which, under Henry VIII., suspended 
University degrees in canon law. The codification and rectification 
of it were admirably enterprised by Cranmer in the ‘ Reformatio 
Legum.’ If the Cathedral System had been continuously worked, one 
of its benefits would have been the perpetuation of a deeper study of 
it.” (‘Essays on Cathedrals,’ p. 256.) 

The ‘ Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,’ to which Dr. Benson 
alludes, was the abortive issue of the attempt made to reform the 
Canon Law of England in the sixteenth century. In 1532, the 
clergy in their Submission to the King, declared that “ there were 
divers constitutions, ordinances, and canons prejudicial to the pre- 
rogative royal, and onerous to the king’s subjects ;” and proposed 
that the revision of these should be committed to sixteen of the clergy 
and sixteen of the laity (Wilk. ‘Conc’ iii. 755). Parliament took 
this in hand by an Act empowering the King to name these thirty- 
two commissioners, in 1534, an Act which was. twice renewed in 
Henry’s reign (25 Hen. VIII. c. 19 : 27 Hen. VITI.c. 15: 35 Hen. VIII. 
c. 16). They were to “search and examine the canons, constitu- 
tions and ordinances, provincial and synodal” : and determine which 
of them should be kept and which abolished. ‘The work was far 
advanced, when the king died. In 1549 a new Act was passed, 
enabling Edward VI. to issue a new Commission of the same number 
of thirty-two: but these commissioners were never nominated : and 
a royal commission was issued in 1551, entrusting the work to 
no more than eight persons, with Cranmer at the head. Again the 
work was nearly completed, when it was brought to an end by the 
death of the king. Under Elizabeth a call was made in Parliament 
by the Puritan member Strickland for the work that had been done 
by the Commissioners to be submitted to the House: but Elizabeth 
interfered and stopped this. 

The ‘Reformatio Legum Hcclesiasticarum’ is what these Commis- 
sions produced: which was in this curious way always prevented 
from getting laid before Parliament or Convocation. It is much to 
be regretted that the original design of a reformation of the old 
English Canon Law was so widely departed from by the framers of 
this work. The ‘ Reformatio Legum’ is a new code, a“ Cranmerian 
code,” as Hook calls it (‘ Lives,’ 2nd ser. vol. ii. p. 295). It is 
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divided into fifty-one titles in imitation of ‘Justinian’ and of the 
Roman Canon Law. It is full of the doctrines and prejudices of the 
age. Modern writers seem all to agree that it is a good thing that 
it was never sanctioned by authority. But they are thus agreed from 
very different reasons. Some rejoice, because they think the 
Church was left, by the failure of this attempt, without any law at 
all except the Statutes of the Realm. Others rejoice because she 
was left and still remains under her own ancient canons, so far as 
these are not “contrariant” to the Statutes of the Realm. No doubt 
she is so. But then those ancient canons, at least the best of them, 
had fallen utterly into neglect at the time, and have remained in. 
utter neglect up to this time, and here was an opportunity lost of 
getting them solemnly renewed. For example, the most essential of 
all the old canons to the wellbeing of the Church was that which 
ordered every bishop to hold a synod of his clergy every year. ‘This 
had long fallen into utter neglect. It was renewed by the ‘ Refor- 
matio Legum’ (Sec. ‘ De Ecclesia et Ministris,’c. 19). If it had 
been also renewed by the authority of the realm, and strictly enforced, 
the history of the Church and of Nonconformity would have been 
very different. 

8. (p. 283). Letlers of Remonstrance addressed by the English Clergy 
and People to the Pope in the Thirteenth Century.—To Mr. Freeman 
belongs the credit of directing public attention to the truly national 
letter addressed in 1247 to Pope Innocent IV. in the name of 
“ universitas cleri et populi per provinciam Cantuariensem consti- 
tuti.’ Itis to be found in Matthew Paris (p. 721, Wats), who 
introduces it by tellig how the Archdeacons of England and a 
large part of the clergy of the whole realm assembled together with 
the nobles, and made common complaint of the intolerable and 
incessant exactions of the Pope: The Commonwealth was con- 
cerned, the interests of the whole realm were involved ; clergy and 
people were alike distressed: They laid their complaints before 
the king as the guardian of the realm ; and at length, by common 
agreement, wrote letters of grievances to the Pope and to the 
Cardinals—“ ex parte communitatis totinus cleri et populi regni 
Anglicani.” The letter to the Cardinals is the longer, and goes into 
the particulars of the monstrous exactions of the Holy See ; but 
both letters are firm in tone, though both are very respectful to the 
mother Church. These letters fully justify Mr. Freeman in saying, 
“ Against King and Pope the whole nation stood united : clergy and 
laity, nobles and commons, men of Norman and men of Old English 
birth, all stood together against the King’s foreign favourites and 
against the aggressions of Rome” (‘Growth of Const.’ p. 77). In the 
two preceding years there were two other letters sent to Rome, which 
are even better worth reading. The former was in the name of the 
**Magnates et Universitas Regni Anglie”: it remonstrated very 
sternly on the infringement of the rights of patronage by filling the 
livings with wolfish Italians, who did nothing, resided abroad, and 
took large sums out of the kingdom. The other letter was in the 
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name of the Earl of Cornwall, Simon de Montfort, and other Earls— 
“Et alii totius Regni Anglize Barones, proceres, et magnates, et 
nobiles portuum maris habitatores (barons of the Cinque Ports), 
necnon et clerus et populus universus.” It is supplemented by a 
letter from the Abbots of England, in which they warn the Pope 
against causing a separation of the Kingdom and the Priesthood, to 
the ruin of the Church. (Matt. Par. 666, 699, 700.) 


9. (p. 284). Heclesiastical Courts.—Kcclesiastical Courts are either 
—1. Diocesan, or, 2. Provincial. 1. Diocesan Courts of separate 
jurisdiction were first created by the well-known ordinance of 
William the Conqueror, who separated the temporal and spiritual 
courts. These were the Courts Christian, or Halimots, which 
became so immediately popular and important when they were 
created. They were held by the Ordinary: that is, either the 
Bishop of the diocese or his Chancellor, Commissary, or Official. 

These Courts Christian were as popular as the Courts Baron, and 
the King’s Courts, were unpopular, in the first ages after the 
Conquest. “ When we think,” says Mr. Freeman, “of the horrible 
punishments, death and mutilations worse than death, which the 
courts of our Angevin Kings freely inflicted for very slight offences, 
we can understand that men looked favourably on the courts of the 
Bishops, were the heaviest penalties were stripes and imprisonments.” 
(‘Growth,’ p. 75). In the corruption before the Reformation, these 
courts had fallen into a bad state beth from the absence of bishops 
from their dioceses, and the tyranny of bishops in their dioceses. 
They were probably no more corrupt than other courts, but 
were complained about all through the Reformation: and in 
his “ Declaration concerning ecclesiastical affairs,” just before the 
great Presbyterian secession from the Church of England, 
Charles II. promised to reform them, so far as their jurisdiction 
affected ministers of the Church. “No chancellor, commissary, or 
official, shall decree any sentence of excommunication or absolution, 
or be judges in those things wherein any of the ministry are con- 
cerned ” (Wilkins, iv. 562): a promise which he kept as he kept 
his other promises. 

In their present limited ecclesiastical jurisdiction, these diocesan 
Consistory Courts afford perhaps the cheapest and most expeditious 
mode of getting justice that is to be found in the kingdom. 

2. The Provincial Courts are those which are generally understood 
to be meant when we read in history of the Hcclesiastical Courts. 
They are—1. the Convocations, and 2, the Consistories of the 
Provinces of Canterbury and York. 

1. The Convocations or Provincial Synods of Canterbury and 
York, are or were Courts, and are treated as such by ecclesiastical 
legists (¢. g. Godolphin’s ‘ Abridg.,’ p. 98.) See Appendix 10. 

2. The Consistories of Canterbury have been far more conspicuous 
in history than the Consistory of York. One or two of them have 
been suppressed: and they now consist of the High Court of 
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Arches, the highest Consistory in the kingdom; the Court of Pre- 
rogative, which takes cognizance of Wills and Administrations ; the 
Court of Peculiars, and some others. 

The ancient mode of checking the jurisdiction of these Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, when it went against the Common Law of the land, 
was by the issue of Prohibitions. A Prohibition is defined as “a 
commandment sent out of some of the King’s higher Courts of 
Records, where Prohibitions have been used to be granted in the 
King’s name, sealed with the seal of that Court, and subscribed 
with the test of the Chief Judge or Justice of that Court, from 
whence the Prohibition doth come, at the suggestion of the Plaintif 
pretending himself to be aggrieved by some Ecclesiastical or Marine 
Judge, in non-admittance of some matter, or doing some other 
thing against his right, in his or their judicial proceedings, com- 
manding the said ecclesiastical or marine Judge to proceed no 
further in the cause: and if they have sent out any censure, ecclesi-.- 
astical or marine against the Plaintif, they recall it, and loose him 
from the same.” (Ridley’s ‘ View,’ p. 126.) 

By 25 Henry VIII. 19, 4, the appeal from all the courts of 
the Archbishops was made to lie to the king in Chancery. But 
this great alteration of their jurisdiction seems to have had no 
effect for long. The Ecclesiastical Courts were crowded with busi- 
ness, and were checked, as of old, by Prohibitions. The issue of 
Prohibitions grew indeed, in the latter years of Elizabeth and the 
reign of James I., into an abuse. In Elizabeth’s reign there were 
as many as 438 Prohibitions, granted many of them in cases of 
undoubted Ecclesiastical cognizance, many repeated in the same 
case without reason, or multiplied in different causes of the same 
nature, even after consultation. See an extremely able paper drawn 
up by Archbishop Bancroft under the title of “Certain Articles of 
abuses which are desired to. be reformed in granting of Prohibi- 
tions.” (Wilkin’s ‘Conc.’ iv. p. 417.) In 1605 the Lower House 
of Convocation sent a petition to the king agamst Prohibitions. 
They represented simply that they were defrauded of their tithes 
and impoverished by persons who, when they were sued in the 
Kceclesiastical Courts, immediately got a Prohibition from the Tem- 
poral Courts. (Wilkin’s ‘ Cone.’ iv. p. 429.) 

The Court of Delegates was so called because it sat by Com- 
mission under the Great Seal, upon an appeal to the King in 
Chancery. (Hor the origin of this celebrated court see 24 
Henry VIII. c..12 ; 25 Henr. VIfi. ¢. 19, 4.) 

By 2 & 3 Wm. IV. c. 92, in 1882, the powers of the High 
Court of Delegates were transferred to his Majesty in Council, 
which transfer was further regulated by 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 41, 
and by 7 & 8 Vict. c. 69. 

By the first of the two last-named acts the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council was formed, and made to consist of the Lord President 
of the Council, the Lord Chancellor, and the following persons, being 
Councillors :—The Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, the Chief Justice 
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of Queen’s Bench, the Master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, the Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, the Judge of the Prerogative Court -of Canterbury, 
the Judge of the Admiralty Court, the Chief Judge of the Bank- 
ruptey Court, and all who have held the above offices. By the last 
named Act the jurisdiction of Judicial Committee was extended to 
the colonies. 

It will be seen that no spiritual person is on the Judicial Com- 
mittee. But by another Act—3 & 4 Vict. c. 86, s. 16—the Act 
“for better enforcing Church Discipline, 1840,—it was ordained 
that all Archbishops and Bishops, being members of the Privy 
Council, should be members of the Judicial Committee for all 
appeals under that Act. Thus in cases of discipline spiritual per- 
sons are on the Committee: not in other cases. This has been 
made the cause of heavy and perhaps not unreasonable complaint ; 
see ¢.g., the Essay by a Magistrate on the Court of Final Appeal, in 
The Church and the World, 1867. Nevertheless it is true, as the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury said, in his Charge to the London 
Clergy in 1866, that “the chief bishops sit in this Court,” as 
assessors and advisers, even though they constitute no part of the 
tribunal, except in cases of discipline. 


10 (p. 286). Parliamentary Position of the Clergy: Convocation.— 
The great constitutionalists Hallam, Stubbs, and Freeman, agree 
in holding that Edward I. designed to include the lower clergy in 
Parlianent by their representatives (Hallam, ‘Midd. Ages,’ vol. ii. 
264, et seg ; Stubbs, ‘Sel. Ch. pp. 37, 456, 469,474; Freeman, ‘Growth 
of Const.,’ p. 90): that the clergy actually sat in the House of 
Commons down to about the end of the fourteenth century (Hall. 
‘Midd. Ages,’ 11. 208, note): that the right was lost only by disuse, 
the clergy preferring to vote their aids in their own assembly or 
Convocation. 

“Tt is now perhaps scarcely known,” says Hallam, “by many 
persons not unversed in the constitution of their country, that, 
besides the bishops.and baronial abbots, the inferior clergy were 
regularly summoned at every parliament. In the writ of summons 
to a bishop he is still directed to cause the dean of his cathedral 
church, the archdeacon of his diocese, with one proctor from the 
chapter of the former, and two from the body of his clergy, to attend 
with him at the place of mecting. This might by an unobservant 
reader be confounded with the summons to the convocation, which 
is composed of the same constituent parts, and by modern usage is 
made to assemble on the same day. But it may easily be dis- 
tinguished by this difference : that the convocation is provincial, and 
summoned by the metropolitans of Canterbury and York: whereas 
the clause commonly denoted preemunientes (from its first word) in 
the writ to each bishop, proceeds from the crown, and enjoins the 
attendance of the clergy at the national council of parliament.” 

A series of archbishop’s summons of the clergy to Convocation, 

GG 
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and of King’s writs, summoning the clergy to Parliament, all of the 
first Edward’s reign, is given by Stubbs (wf supra). The clause 
premunientes—which first appears in the writ of 1295—is as 
follows: Pramunientes prioruam et capitulum ecclesizw vestre, 
archidiaconos, totumque clerum vestre diocesis, facientes quod 
ibidem prior et archidiaconi in propriis personis suis, et dictum 
capitulum per unum, idemque clerum per duos procuratores idoneos, 
plenam et sufficientem potestatem ab ipsis capitulo et clero habentes, 
una vobiscum (sc. episcopis) intersint, modis omnibus tunc ibidem 
ad tractandum, ordinandum et faciendum nobiscum et cum ceteris 
prelatis et preceribus et aliis incolis regni nostri, qualiter sit 
hujusmodi periculis et excogitatis malitiis obviandum. : 

The clergy thus unmistakeably summoned to take a full share in 
the work of Parliament—ad tractandum, ordinandum, et faciendum* 
—preferred gradually to do their parliamentary work, which chiefly 
consisted in voting aids to the King from themselves, in their own 
Convocations, to which they were summoned by their metropolitans : 
and thus the custom grew up of their Convocations meeting at the 
same time with the Parliamentary sessions: and the King’s writ, 
summoning them to Parliament was thus partly obeyed, partly 
disobeyed. They met in Convocation, not in Parliament: but Con- 
vocation met at the same time with Parliament, and did the most 
essential thing that Parliament had to do. 

At length they were in a manner taken at their word. Their 
Convocations were made their Parliament, and they were to have no 
other. By the Statute 25 Henry VIII. (ch. 10), it was ordaiffed that 
their Convocations should “aiways be summoned by authority of the 
King’s writ ;” and thus they could only meet along with Parliament, 
and could not expect to sit in the latter assembly as well as in their 
own. When they found their own powerlessness, and saw matters 
that touched them most vitally discussed and enacted in an assembly 
in which they had no share, they made a desperate attempt to recover 
their seats therein. In 1547 the Lower House of Convocation 
petitioned the Bishops more than once to mediate with Edward VI. 
and the lord protector that they might recover their seats, “that 
the said clergy, according to the tenor of the king’s writ and the 
‘ancient laws and customs of this noble realm, might have their 
room and place, and be associated with the commons in the nether 
house of this present Parliament, as members of the commonwealth, 
and the king’s most humble subjects.” (Wilkins, ‘Conc iv. p. 


* We may perhaps trace the waning 
influence of the Clergy, or their en- 
creasing disuse of Parliament in the 
various alterations in the clause Pree- 
munientes. In the earliest extant writ 
that has it, they are summoned ad 
tractandum, ordinandum, et facien- 
dum, &c.: in that of the next year, 
ad ordinandum de quantitati eb modo 


subsidii : in that of the twenty-eighth, 
ad faciendum et consentiendum his 
que tunc de communi consilio ordinari 
contigerit: in later times it runs some- 
times ad faciendum et consentiendum, 
sometimes only ad consentiendum : 
which from the fifth of Richard IL., 
has been the invariable form. See 
Hallam, ‘M. A? ii. 263. 
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16.) ee petition never even got a reply. (Cf. Froude, vol. v. 
PLL. 

Another instance of contempt on the part of Parliament for the 
unfortunate clerical assembly, which happened at a later period, in 
the reign of James I., may be mentioned in passing. The king 
desired the House of Commons to confer with the Convocation of 
the Clergy upon the subject of excommunication and ecclesiastical 
censures. ‘The Commons deemed this to be unprecedented and 
derogatory to their privileges: but were willing to have conferred 
with the bishops, as lords of Parliament (Hallam, ‘Const. Hist.,’ ii. 
303, note). That is to say, the Commons felt it derogatory to confer 
with the assembly of an estate of the realm. 

To the time of Charles II. the Convocation embraced in itself 
three characters :—First, it was an Ecclesiastical Court, and is held 
to be such by Ecclesiastical lawyers: Second, it was an Ecclesiastical 
Synod ; it made canons and drew up formularies under the authority 
of the legislature: Third, it was the assembly of an estate of the 
realm ; it exercised the power of self-taxation. 

This last character was limited from the time of Henry VIII. by 
the practice of confirming every grant which the Clergy made by an 
Act of Parliament (Hallam, ‘ Const. Hist.’ ii. 485): and was wholly 
taken away in the time of Charles II. by a verbal agreement 
between Archbishop Sheldon and Lord Chancellor Clarendon, by 
which the clergy tacitly abandoned the right of taxing themselves 
in their own assemblies, and were tacitly allowed to assume the right 
of voting in the election of the knights of the shire—the county 
members—in which their benefices were situated. The change was 
no doubt a relief to the lower clergy, who in 1664 sent a petition to 
the Commons, of which one article was,—“‘'That you would be 
pleased to consider and determine of some more equal manner of 
raising subsidies upon the clergy, the present measure thereof to 
them bearing no proportion to the rest of his Majesty’s subjects 
(Wilkin’s ‘Conc,’ iv. p. 580). Tn consequence of this—and according 
to an agreement between Sheldon and Clarendon at the same time— 
the clergy were included in the next year’s Money Bill of the Parlia- 


‘ment, which however contained a saving clause that the clergy still 


had the right of taxing themselves in Convocation, if they pleased 
(Hallam, 2b., note). In truth this change with regard to the clergy 
was only part of the entire revolution in the manner of raising 
money, which took place at this time, by which the old method of 
subsidies was abandoned in the case of laity and clergy alike, and an 
assessment in each county substituted. The question is, whether 
the clergy gained enough in exchange for giving up so important a 
right as that of self-taxation. They acquired—or rather those of 


‘them who had benefices acquired—an implicit right of voting for 


county members. On the other hand their Convocations, deprived 
of the power of self-taxation—of voting subsidies to the Crown— 
lost importance, became irregular, and in half a century ceased to 


be summoned at all. They lost their standing as the assemblies of 
GG 2 
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an estate of the realm. It cannot then be said that the clergy 
gained an equivalent. The only equivalent that they could have 
gained would have been the restoration of their seats In the House 
of Commons, the power of electing some of their body to represent 
them in that great assembly. (See Carwithen’s ‘Hist. of the — 
Church,’ vol. ii. p. 349, where the whole subject is very fairly 
discussed.) 

From that time their sessions began to be irregular, and iny1717 
ceased for nearly a century and a half, as is related in the text. 


11 (p. 289). Lhe Concordat between England and Pope Martin V. 
—Of the character of Martin V., whom Dean Hook terms the first 
Pope of the modern Ultramontane type, and his Concordat with 
England, the following account is given in Duck’s ‘Vita Chichele’ 
(in ‘ Vit. Select. Vir.’ p. 24.) 

Martinus tranquillam sedis suze possessionem jam adeptus, 
prioribus Pontificibus longe insolentior, ipso Pontificatus initio, 
ecclesias omnes suo imperio vindicat, episcopatuum universorum 
donationes, provisionis titulo, sibi reservat, electiones episcoporum 
a Capitulis factas rescindit, et infra duos annos tredecim episcopos 
in Cantuariensi provincia preeficit, tempore opportuno, rege jam 
apud Gallos occupato: illud ausus quod Edwardus III. et 
Richardus II. legibus severissimis interdexerant: porro Prosperum 
Columnam nepotem suum XIV. annorum adolescentem per pro- 
visionem Archidiaconum Cantuariensem constituit, cui etiam post 
aliquot annos in gratiam Pontificis a rege indultum est, ut totidem 
beneficiorum in Anglia proventibus frni posset, qui quinquaginta 
marcas annuatim non excederent. Ad hee accedebant querule de 
promiscuis Hcclesiarum unionibus (que appropriationes vulgo 
appellantur) et consolidationibus a Pontifice factis, de effusA gratiarum 
concessione, per quas tum Sacerdotes a beneficiis impune aberant, 
tum Laici Sacerdotia consequebuntur, et demum quod Anglorum in 
conferendis aula: Romane dignitatibus nulla ratio haberetur. Ista 
legati Regis, Joannes Leckfieldensis Episcopus et Thomas Polton 
Decanus Eboracensis, in Concilio Constantiensi ad Pontificem novum 
deferre jussi, ab eo impetrarunt, ut statim Anglis aliqua privilegia 
concedent, que in rescripto Concordata inter Martinum Y. et 
Ecclesiam Anglicanam appellantur. 

Ka erant, ut uniones Heclesiarum non fierent motu proprio, sed 
Episcopi locorum de causis cognoscerent : ut uniones ecclesiarum et 
consolidationes vicariarum factse tempore schismatis (sc. Romane 
sedis) abrogentur; ut rescindantur gratie a Pontifice factee, per 
quas Sacerdotes in beneficiis non resideant, aut Laici Monachive 
beneficia possideant : Denique ut minuatur in posterum Cardinalium 
numerus, lique ex omnibus Christianis nationibus aque elegantur, 
et ut Angli ad reliqua omnia Curie Romans munera admittantur. 

Thus in the fifteenth century England was among the nations 
whose relations with the Popedom were settled by a Concordat. A 
Concordat, as is well known, is a convention between the Pope and 
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a national government for the settling of ecclesiastical relations ; 
and most of the Concordats have been extorted from the Popes by 
the different nations or governments. Those which Martin V. con- 
cluded with Germany and other nations all tended to lessen Papal 
pretensions: and that with England, which we have just cited, is 
altogether in favour of the rights of the National Church. 


128(p. 290). Petition against the Lollards.—The following extracts 
from the Petition which Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V., joined 
with the Lords in making to the King, Henry IV., will show the 
alarm, well or ill founded, which the communistic ‘principles attri- 
buted to the Lollards excited: anno 1412. 

Your humble son, Henry, Prince of Wales, and the Lords Spiritual 
and temporal in this present Parliament, humbly show, That the 
Church of England hath been, and now is, endowed with temporal 
possessions by the gifts and graces as well of your Royal Progenitors, 
as by the ancestors of the said Lords Temporal, to maintain Divine 
Service, keep Hospitality, &c., to the Honour of God, and the soul’s 
health of your Progenitors and the said Lords Temporal. 

Yet now of late some, at the instigation of the Enemy, against 
the aforesaid Church and Prelates, have, as well in public Sermons 
as in Conventicles, and secret places called Schools, stirred and 
moved the people of your Kingdom to take away the said temporal 
possessions from the said Prelates, with which they are as rightly 
endowed as it hath been, or might be, best advised or imagined by 
the Laws and Customs of your Kingdom, and of which they are as 
surely possessed, as the Lords Temporal are of their inheritances. 

Wherefore in case that this evil purpose be not resisted by your 

. Royal Majesty, it is very likely that in process of time they will 

also excite the people of your Kingdom for to take away from the 
said Lords Temporal their possessions and heritages, so as to make 
them common to the open commotion of your people. (Fuller’s 
‘Church History,’ bk. iv. p. 162.) 


13 (p. 293). The Separation from Rome.—The Acts containing 
the separation of England from Rome are 25 Henry VIII. ch. 19, 
20, 21. The first contains the restraint of appeals to Rome: no 
causes or matters in contention, which had their beginning in any 
court of the realm were to be carried out of the realm on pain of a 
premunire. Appeals from places exempt, such as monasteries, 
abbeys, priories, which used to lie “to the bishop of Rome, other- 
wise called the Pope, or to the see of Rome,” were now to be made 
“immediately to the King’s Majesty of this realm, into the court of 
Chancery ” (to which by this act an appeal was also given from the 
archbishop’s court) “in like form and manner as they used afore to 
do in the see of Rome.” The same Act also. provides that Canons 
and constitutions not contrariant to the laws of the realm should 
still be used. The next Act is “for the non-payment of first-fruits 
to the bishop of Rome.” Annates, or first fruits, were payments of 
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one year’s income on ecclesiastical preferments given by the Pope: 
they were not paid in England till after the reign of Edward I.: and 
were a plain breach of the Statute of Provisors. Now they were 
stopped: and at the same time it was enacted that if any person pre- 
sented by the King to the see of Rome to a bishopric in England 
were there delayed, he might be consecrated by an archbishop in 
England: and any one presented to the see of Rome for an arch- 
bishopric, and there delayed, might be consecrated by two bishops in 
England. 

The next Act is entitled “concerning Peter-pence and dispensa- 
tions.” The old payment called Peter-pence, from the days of the 
Mercian king Offa; was for maintaining an English College in Rome. 
It is needless to enter into the extinct controversy about the nature 
of this payment, which Baronius and other Roman writers affirmed 
to have been a quit-rent for the Kingdom, and an acknowledgment of 
dependence on Rome. Spelman and Collier have confuted this. 
The payment of Peter-pence had been stopped by Edward III., in. 
1366, but only for a time (Collier, iii. 127). Now they and all other 
impositions were stopped, such as “ pensions, censes, procurations, 
fruits, suits for provisions, and expeditions of bulls for arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics, and for delegacies, and rescripts in causes 
of contentions and appeals, jurisdictions legantine, and also for dis- 
pensations, licences, faculties, grants, relaxations, writs called perinde 
valere, rehabilitations, abolitions, and other infinite sorts of bulls, 
breves, and instruments, of sundry natures, names, and kinds, in 
great numbers heretofore practised and obtained otherwise than by 
the laws, laudable uses, and customs of this realm should be per- 
mitted.” All such instruments as were needed were to be granted 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, under various restrictions. It 
was declared that the realm was free from. any laws of man, but such 
as had been devised within the same: and that it lay with the King 
and Parliament—the “ lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, 
representing the whole state of the realm, in the most high court of 
parliament ”—to alter or annul the human laws of the realm. But, 
at the same time, it was provided always, that the King and realm 
did not mean “ to decline or vary from the congregation of Christ’s 
church in any things concerning the very articles of the Catholic 
faith of Christendom,—but only to make an ordinance by policies 
necessary to repress vice, and for the good conservation of this realm 
in peace, unity, and tranquillity, from ravin and spoil, insuing much 
the old ancient customs of this realm in that behalf: not minding 
to seek for any relief, succours, or remedies, for any worldly things 
and human laws, in any cause of necessity, but within this realm 
at the hands of your Highness, your heirs and successors, Kings of 
this realm, which have and ought to have, an imperial power and 


authority in the same, and not obliged in any worldly causes to any 
other superior.” 


14 (p. 294). The Supreme Headship—The laws of Edward the. 


— 
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Confessor asserted the royal supremacy thus. “ Rex autem, qui 
vicarius Summi Regis est, ad hoe constitutus est, ut reenum et 
populum Domini, et super omnia Sanctam Ecclesiam, regat et defen- 
dat ab injuriosis: maleficos autem destruat et devellat.” (Spelm. 
p. 622.) 

Henry VIII. asserted the Royal Supremacy, a year before he took 
the title of Supreme Head, in a proclamation in which he declared 
his resolution to put in execution the laws of his predecessors for 
the protection of religion, and called upon all who held office, eccle- 
siastical or civil, to assist him and the Ordinaries. (Hook’s ‘ Lives 
of the Archb.,’ vol. i. p. 389, new series.) 

There was no new principle, then, brought in under the title of 
the Supreme Head. On the scruples of the clergy, so often misre- 
presented, Mr. Gladstone observes, “‘ There is no reason to believe 
that the act was one at variance with the conscientious persuasions 
of the then governors of the Church: and Lord Clarendon states in 
reference to this crisis, with strict historic truth, that Henry ‘ ap- 
plied his own laws to the government of his own people, and this by 
consent of his Catholic clergy and Catholic people.’ Further, it 
does not appear that the reluctance which was manifested by the 
clergy to the title of headship, had any reference to their regard for 
the papal claims; but on the contrary, it was founded upon an 
apprehension they reasonably entertained that it might seem to 
detract from the prerogatives of the Redeemer. Of the qualification 
itself, quantum per Christi legem licet, it has been alleged that it 
nullified the grant: but on the other hand it might be urged with at 
least equal fairness that the admission of the headship is unquestion- 
able, from the very fact that it wag thus limited and defined,” 
(‘ Gladstone,’ ii. 109). 


15 (p. 800). The Light of the Church of England in the Univer- 
sities and Public Schools.—* In the prevailing ignorance of history in 
the nineteenth century, particularly of what relates to ecclesiastical 
history, the sarcastic ignoramus is permitted, unrebuked, to speak of 
our colleges and public schools as monastic institutions. But from 
the days of Walter de Merton colleges and schools were founded in 
direct opposition to monasteries: or certainly for the purpose of 
depriving the regulars of the monopoly in education which they had 
hitherto possessed. It is remarkable that the few schools and col- 
leges which form an exception to this rule, were themselves, at the 
dissolution -of the monasteries suppressed. It was with the forfeited 
estates of alien priories and of other monasteries, granted by, or 
purchased from, the crown, that William of Wykeham endowed. his 
two St. Mary Winton colleges, the one at Winchester the other at 
Oxford. He is the father of the public school system.—His example 
was followed by Archbishop Chicheley and William of Waynflete. 
All Souls’ College and Magdalen are enriched by the spoils of 
monasteries ; the royal founder of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
of Eton—only carried out an intention of his illustrious father. 
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Henry V. had expressed his intention thus to dedicate to the pur- 
poses of education the wealth that flowed into the royal treasury 
from the dissolution of the alien priories. 

“These illustrious personages maintained that the property had 
been devised for educational purposes and pious uses: and they con- 
tended, in the fourteenth century, as ever since, that the end which 
the founders had in view, would be better a¢complished by schools 
and colleges than by monasteries.” (Hook’s ‘Lives of the Arch- 
bishops,’ vol. i. new series, p. 64.) 


16 (p. 801). Henry VIII’s Pacification—Henry called his com- 
promise a Pacification. “ Our late sovereign lord was wont to say, 
which I never forget, speaking of himself,—man had not looked to 
the Pacification. He saw men desirous to set forth their own fan- 
cies, which he thought to have excluded by his Pacification.” (Gar- 
diner’s Letter to Cranmer; Strype’s ‘Cranmer,’ App. No. xxxv. 
p- 75 (folio).) 


17 (p. 808). The First Prayer Book and Convocation.—The 
question may be raised whether the First Prayer Book—that of 
Edward VI.,—were ever submitted to Convocation. Mr. Lathbury 
says that the testimony in the affirmative “is so decisive that all 
doubts are removed” (‘ Hist. of Conv.,’ p. 142), without however 
producing more testimony than that of Strype. Strype himself 
(E. M. 11, 1, 187) quotes no nearer authority than that of Arch- 
bishop Abbot, who lived under James I., in support of the assertion. 
Wake, who knew his subject well, mentions this among the things 
done in religion without Convocation (‘ Authority,’ App. No. vii.). 
The records of Convocation are all but a blank throughout the 
reign of Edward. Everything was done by Injunctions and Com- 
missions. 

If so, the clergy, as a body, had as little to do with the making 
of the First Prayer Book as they had with the making of the First 
Act for Uniformity, by which that book was enforced. 


18 (p. 308).—Acts for Uniformity—The Act for Uniformity by 
which the First Prayer Book was enforced, contained pains and 
penalties only against the incompliant Clergy and against those who 
interrupted the Service in the churches. Nothing as yet was enacted 
against lay recusants. It was reproduced with important additions 
in the first year of Elizabeth: and so may be read at the beginning 
of every Prayer Book. All that relates to the clergy in Elizabeth’s 
Act for Uniformity is to be found in this Act. 

The Act by which the Second Prayer Book was enforced, in 1552, 
when the Protestant faction was at the height of power, contains 
the first legislation against lay recusants and dissenters. It was 
ordained that any person who should wittingly be present at any 
other form of prayer than was set forth in the book annexed to the 
Act, should suffer for the first offence imprisonment for six months 
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without bail ; for the second offence, imprisonment for a year: for 
the third offence, imprisonment for life. 

The Act by which the Third Prayer Book—that of Elizabeth— 
was enforced, in 1559, is made up of these two former acts, but 
shows greater severity by doubling the fines. To persons absenting 
themselves from Church it prescribes not only the censures of the 
Church (which the Second Act did), but the forfeit of twelve pence 
for each offence. 

The Act of 1662, passed after what has proved the final revision 
of the Prayer Book, was for ministerial conformity alone, and was 
directed against the Presbyterian clergy. Jt enacted re-ordination 
in the case of ministers not ordained episcopally, a declaration of 
assent and consent to the’ Book of Common Prayer, an oath of 
canonical obedience, an abjuration of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and of all obligations founded thereon, and a declaration that 
it was not lawful to take up arms against the king under any 
pretence. 

The condition of re-ordination was one to which many of the best 
of the clergy found it impossible to submit. The excellent Philip 
Henry was among them. From the time of the Reformation many 
foreigners had been admitted into offices in the English Church, and 
no re-ordination had been demanded from them, even when it was 
known that they were only in Presbyterian orders. The existing 
irregularity would have died out. The abjuring of the Solemn 
League and Covenant involved in some cases a retractation of per- 
sonal acts: or, in others, of the acts of fathers. By the condition of 
passive obedience the Commons seemed anxious to force the Non- 
conformist ministers to resign a portion of their civil rights. See 
the Act at the beginning of the Prayer Book. 

All this was miserable enough: yet it must not escape us that the 
Acts for Uniformity began and ended in quarrels among ministers, 
and were only as a secondary consideration extended so as to affect 
the people. ‘This is especially to be noticed in regard of the last, 
which caused the great separation. 


19 (p. 3811). Contempt of the Clergy.—Thereas quite a small lite- 
rature on this subject. Among the tracts and treatises which are 
known to the present writer may be mentioned ‘An Apology for the 
Rights of the long despised Clergy,’ Oxf. 1661 ; Wetenhall’s ‘ Mise- 
ries of the Clergy,’ 1668 ; and the ‘ Contempt of the Clergy answered,’ 
1671. This last was by l’Estrange in reply to an anonymous ‘ Letter 
concerning the Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt that is felt 
for the Clergy :’ and was the beginning of a hot little controversy. 
The author of the last-mentioned tract published ‘Observations on 
VEstrange’s Answer,’ who in turn published a further ‘ Answer’ in 
1672, and also a ‘ Vindication of the Clergy from Contempt’ in the 
same year. 

There is an able tract of the year 1711, entitled ‘ The Clergyman’s 
Advocate ; or, an Historical Account of the ill Treatment of the 
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Church and Clergy, from the Beginning of the Reformation to this _ 


Time, shewing the necessity of making better provision for the 
Parochial Clergy : and that the Poverty of the Clergy is the occasion 
of their Contempt, &c. By a Lay-Hand.’ ; 

The graphic description in the third chapter of Macaulay’s ‘ His- 
tory’ is well known to most readers. As a companion piece may be 
read the description of the good things enjoyed by many of the Dis- 
senting Ministers, in his eleventh chapter. 


20 (p. 813). Haughtiness of the Bishops.—‘* If ye saw them,” 
said Turner dean of Wells, speaking of the bishops in the first 
Convocation of Mary, “how slavely and bondly they handle the rest 
of the clergy in their Convocation Hotise, ye would say, they were 
the Pope’s right shapen sons. For whereas there sitteth but 
seven or eight linen-wearing bishops at the table in the Convocation 
House, if there be three score pastors and elders, they are wool- 
bearers (meek sheep). As long as they tarry in the Bishop’s Con- 
vocation House, so long must they stand before their lords, though 
it be two or three hours: yea, and be the weather never so cold, or 
the men never so sickly, bareheaded.” 

This was indeed the spirit which prevailed not only then, but long 
before and long after. (Strype’s ‘Eccl. Mem. of Mary,’ c iv. 

Gt Le) 

‘ In the primitive English Church there was nosuch difference set 
between bishops and priests as in the long ages of corruption which 
followed. Episcopacy was not of an absolute but moderate nature. 
See for instance the Canons of Aelfric—*“ Hand pluris interest inter 
missalem presbyterum et episcopum, quam quod episcopus consti- 
tutus sit ad ordinationes conferendas, et ad visitandum, seu ad in- 
spiciendum, curandumque ea que ad Deum pertinent (Dei jura), 
quod. nimie crederetur multitudini si omnis Presbyter hoe idem 
faceret. Ambo siquidem unum tenent eundemgq. ordinem, quamvis 
dignior sit illa pars episcopi.” (Spelm. ‘ Cone.’ i. p. 576.) 


21 (p. 820). Spiritual and Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction —In the case 
of the Bishop of Natal, the attempt has been made to create, or 
revive, a distinction between Spiritual and Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction; 
the former being inherent in the Episcopate, emanating from the 
divine Head of the Church, and independent of the laws of States : 
the latter flowing from the State. 

“Tt was the common opinion shared in even by the Crown Lawyers, 
that the-power to confer Spiritual Jurisdiction lay in the Crown : 
that it was part of the ‘Royal Supremacy,” Accordingly, the Crown 
issued ‘Letters Patent’ for the consecration of a Colonial Bishop, 
which Letters Patent were supposed to grant Jurisdiction over a 
portion of the Colony which was formed into a Diocese. To the 
unflinching courage of the Bishop of Capetown, and the obstinate 
adherence of the excommunicated Bishop of Natal to the Letters 
Patent, we owe the exposure of this fallacy. The Crown Lawyers 
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themselves have shewn that no Spiritual Jurisdiction resides in the 
Crown, and therefore none can be conferred by the Crown. A 
distinction fully understood by Canonists, but apparently unknown 
to Lawyers, was discovered in the course of the trials between the 


‘Metropolitan of Capetown and his Suffragan of Natal, between 


Spiritual Jurisdiction and Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, the common sup- 
position being that they were one and the same thing.”—Blenkinsopp’s 
Essay on Church Politics in the ‘Church and the World,’ 1868. 
See also the Essay entitled ‘The Natal Scandal,’ in the same volume. 

The theoretical distinction is plain enough. When the Church 
was a voluntary society, before it became the established Church of 
the Roman empire, the Bishop exercised Jurisdiction over the 
members of the Church. ‘He censured, imposed penances, and 
excommunicated. This spiritual jurisdiction he exercised before 
there was any connection between the Church and the State. As 
far as England is concerned, however, it is impossible to maintain 
this distinction. The short periods during which Christianity was 
on trial in the several Heptarchic Kingdoms, before it was adopted 
as the religion of each of them, are not to be compared with the three 
hundred years which elapsed before Christianity was adopted as the 
religion of the Roman empire. And as far as the records of those 
short periods can be known they are fatal to the assumption that the 
distinction between spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction ever had 
place in England. ¥or, so far as we know, there never was a bishop 
at all who was not consecrated to some particular see, and whose 
consecration was not subsequent to his having been chosen to that 
see by the King and Witan. ‘Thus from the beginning the spiritual 
jurisdiction of an English bishop became merged in his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and identical with the same. Throughout our history 
there are instances in which the spiritual jurisdiction—or we had 
better say at once the spiritual functions—of the bishop, such as 
excommunication, have been directed and controlled by the enact- 
ments of the State. 

Throughout the great declaratory statutes 26 Henry VIII. ch. 1, 
and 1 Eliz. ch. 1, “Spiritual and Hcclesiastical Jurisdiction” 1s a 
phrase constantly repeated not to describe two kinds of jurisdiction, 
but one kind. 

But both Henry and Elizabeth were careful in these statutes to 
declare that they only claimed the authority which they believed to 
belong to them as sovereigns of England. And in her Injunctions 
the Queen expressly said that she challenged no “ authority and 
power of ministry of divine offices in the Church,” nor any other 
authority than was challenged’ and used by Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. 

If the distinction between spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
has any foundation in England (which we do not think), it must be 
sought for, not in Acts of Parliament, but in the Twentieth Article, 
On the Authority of the Church, the first clause of which—* The 
Church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies and authority in 
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controversies of faith’—Laud was accused of forging. Yet that 
article was written by men who had the dread of a Pramunire 
hanging over them, as witness their signature of the Thirty-nine 
Articles : ‘ Ista subscriptiofacta est ab omnibus sub hac protestatione, 
quod nihil statuunt in preejudicium cujusque senatus consulti, sed 
tantum supplicem libellum, petitiones suas continentem, humiliter 
offerunt.” Wilkins, ‘ Cone.’ iv. 238. 


22 (p. 821).—The Visitation of the Kingdom in 1559. High 
Commission.—A Visitation of the Kingdom by Royal Commissioners 
took place in the autumn of 1559: the commissions for it were 
signed on or about St. John Baptist’s Day, the day on which the 
revised Prayer Book of Elizabeth came into use (Burnet). 

This Visitation deserves to be studied, as affording evidence of the 
larger policy which prevailed in the beginning of Elizabeth, and 
offering a contrast to the Visitations of Edward. 

It was made in the same way as the Visitations of Edward. The 
visitors carried with them Injunctions and Articles to be inquired. 
The Injunctions of Elizabeth are a reprint of those of Edward, but 
with many additions and alterations, which were the work of Cecil 
(Strype ‘ Ann.’ i. p. 236). The two documents have been compared by 
Blunt (‘ Reformation,’ p. 90), and Cardwell (‘ Doc. Ann.’ i. p. 210). 
The general result is that the Roman Catholic religion is treated 
with more civility and less fanaticism by Elizabeth than by Edward. 
As to the Articles to be inquired, they boldly investigated the perse- 
cution under Mary, the blood shed, the books destroyed, the property 
alienated, and the unjust processes used. But they used the utmost 
caution in touching upon the doctrinal differences between the two 
religions. 


23 (p. 825). Clerical Subscriptions and Declarations in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I—The Bishops began to take matters in 
hand as early as 1559, when, immediately after the Visitation of the 
kingdom, and the publication of Elizabeth’s Injunctions, Parker and 
some others of them drew up a paper of “ Interpretations and further 
Considerations” of the same Injunctions. These Interpretations 
were excellent so far as discipline and order were concerned : they 
endeavoured to provide for the terrible destitution of the Churches in 
ministers, by compelling those who were deprived through their own 
obstinacy, to serve in some cure; and also by admitting a large 
number of lay readers (Strype ‘ Ann.’ i. p. 311: Cardwell, ‘Doe. Ann’ 
i. p. 236, not. Comp. p. 302). But they also contain the very plan 
which was afterwards followed, in the great Convocation of 1562, in 
making a new English Confession and enforcing subscription to it. 
They advise “ that there be some long Catechism devised and printed 
for the condition of simple curates,” that another book of Homilies 
be made: that “one brief form of declaration be made, setting out 
the principal articles of our faith, to be spoken by the persons, 
curates, or both, at their first entry: and after that twiceim the 
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year.” And they end with a series of Articles to be prescribed to 
the clergy, which are a sort of first draft of the Thirty-nine Articles. 

The “ brief form of declaration” of the principal articles of faith, 
promised in the above Interpretations, came forth the same year. It 
consisted of eleven Articles, five of them expressly directed against 
the Catholics, and naming ceremonies which they used, which 
ceremonies had been carefully omitted in Elizabeth’s Injunctions, 
though they may be found in those of Edward. This document was 
to be read by every minister on his first entry, and twice a year 
afterwards. It was intended only to be in use until a regular 
Confession could be drawn up by Convocation : but it seems to have 
continued in use at least down to 1564, though the Thirty-nine 
Articles were drawn up in 1562. (Strype’s ‘ Ann.’i. p. 825; Cardw. 
‘Doc. Ann.’ i. p. 263.) 

To the same intermediate period must be referred a short and 
moderate paper entitled, ‘‘ Resolutions and Orders taken by common 
consent of the bishops for this present time, until a synod may be 
had, for the maintenance of uniformity in all dioceses in both 
provinces” (Strype’s ¢ Ann.’ i. p. 829), in which it was ordered that 
all preachers should be diligently examined “in unity of doctrine 
established by public authority.” And the “ Articles agreed upon at 
the second session in Lambeth” by the two Archbishops, and some 
of the bishops, in 1561 (Strype’s ‘ Parker,’ vol. i. p. 194: Cardwell, 
‘Doc. Ann.,’ vol.i. p4298) : in which it was resolved that the declara- 
tion for unity of doctrine, already mentioned, should be enforced 
throughout the realm. But there is very little to be said against 
these Resolutions and Articles. Most of their requirements in 
discipline are reasonable and needful: as, for example, the require- 
ment that every beneficed clergyman, at his institution, was to be 
examined by oath on these points—Whether he had any secret 
compact for alienating the glebe lands, for forgiving the patron’s 
tithes, for pensions newly exacted, or for money or other contributions. 

These preliminary measures were succeeded by the great Convo- 
cation of 1562, in which the final Confession of the Church of 
England, the Thirty-nine Articles, was drawn up. That Confession 
was signed by all the members of Convocation, and no sooner had 
they themselves signed it than they began to labour to make sub- 
scription general among the clergy. Among the papers belonging to 
that memorable assembly, which have been preserved by the curiosity 
of Strype, is one, a book of Requests and Petitions, sent up to the 
Bishops by sixty-four members of the Lower House: they are almost 
all about subscription, and are conceived in the truest spirit of 
ecclesiastical rigour (Strype ‘ Ann.,’ ch. 27). 

In 1571 the first Canons of the Church of England, since the 
Reformation settlement, were drawn up by the bishops alone, without 
consulting the Lower House of Convocation. These Canons ordered 
subscription to the Articles from every minister: and the same 
requirement was ordered by Act of Parliament the same year (13 
Eliz. ch. 12. See also Wilkins, iv. 265; Strype’s ‘ Parker,’ vol. ii. 
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p. 57—62). Itmay be said with truth that the engine of subscription 
was applied lightly in the case of the Thirty-nine Articles, which are 


: 


a perfectly wonderful instance of moderation and latitude: and the ~ 


Statute which ordered Subscription made it still lighter—as the 
Puritans were not slow to find—by ordering every minister to 
“subscribe to all the articles of religion which on/y concern the 
confession of the true Christian faith and‘the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments. They conceived that it was intended to exclude from 
subscription those articles which were about the authority and 
discipline of the Church. And possibly they were right. 

But when Whitgift came to the primacy, he soon closed this loop- 

hole by publishing his notorious ‘ Three Articles,’ in 1584 : a document 
which has been truly said to form an epoch in the history of the 
Church. They were that every minister should subscribe before the 
ordinary of the diocese, that the Queen had the supreme authority 
ecclesiastical: that the Book of Common Prayer and of Ordering of 
bishops, priests and deacons, might lawfully be used, and that he 
would himself use the form therein prescribed in public prayer and 
administering the Sacraments, and no other: and that he allowed 
and believed all the Articles. 
# These requirements were made by the Archbishop on his own 
authority without the warrant of the Crown. They caused endless 
litigation and misery (Strype’s ‘ Whitgift,’ bk. iii. ch. 1, 2 ; Cardwell, 
‘Dec. Ann.’ i. 466, note). They were brought up year after year for 
Parliamentary agitation, from 1584, when Turner brought in his 
‘Bill and Book’ against the Prelates, to 1593, when Maurice, 
attorney of the Court of Wards, moved an inquiry, and made a 
vehement harangue on the usage of godly ministers by iniquitous 
subscriptions and oaths. In this speech Maurice complained that 
oaths were tendered to ministers by the bishops and other ecclesiastical 
commissioners: if they took the oath, they found that they had 
sworn to answer, without knowing what questions were to be put to 
them, and were compelled to accuse themselves of their own private 
actions, words, and thoughts: if they refused the oaths, they were sent 
to prison until they took an oath of canonical obedience to the 
bishop. . 

This referred to the oath technically known as the Oath Ex Officio, 
another piece of machinery worked by Whitgift, which he began to 
set in motion in 1584. Itmay be seen in Strype’s ‘ Whitgift,’ book 
ili. App. v. (p. 49, folio), and a curious document it is. Among other 
things, a minister was required to answer on oath how often and by 
whom he had been asked to subscribe Whitgift’s Three Articles and 
had refused, and whether he still advisedly refused. (Comp. Hallam, 
‘Const. Hist.” vol. i. 201.) 

The Oath Ex Officio was made a formal subject of complaint in 
the Millenary Petition at the beginning of the reign of James I. 
(See Appendix 24): but neither that nor the Three Articles finished 
their career at their author’s death. They received further improve- 
ments at the hands of Bancroft; applied by whom they were destined 
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to become the instrument of the Second Separation from the Church 
of England, as they had been of the first. Inthe Canons of 1604— 
passed by Bancroft through Convocation directly after Whitgift’s 
death—the Three Articles were ordered to be subscribed, and to be 
subscribed, “ad vitandam omnem ambiguitatem, hac verborum 
formula—Hgo, N. N. tribus his preefixis Articulis, ommibusque in 
eisdem contentis, Jubens et ex animo subscribo” (Canon 36). It was 
not enough to subscribe : one must now subscribe willingly and from 
the heart. 

This was a considerable improvement upon Whitgift: but if we 
would see Bancroft’s criminatory ingenuity at the height, we must 
look at the Directions, which he sent round to the bishops, about the 
way in which they were to proceed against Nonconforming or dis- 
obedient ministers. Disobedient ministers he divided into two 
classes ; those who were already placed in the Church, and those who 
were not placed. As to the latter, none of them were to be admitted 
to any office or ministry without subscription, according to the 
Canons. The others, who were already placed, were of two kinds : 
those who promised conformity, but would not subscribe: and those 
who would do neither. Both sorts, he said, might by ordinary course of 
justice be deposed from their ministry, as revolters from their former 
subscription. But some little delay might be made in requiring the 
former sort to subscribe again, an act of writing being made of their 
promises of conformity, and their names sent to him. As for the 
latter, if they were curates or stipendiary preachers, they were to 
lose the bishop’s license: if they were beneficed, they were to be 
deprived. All this by virtue of the new Canons, which were never 
authorised by Act of Parliament. (Wilkin’s ‘ Cone.’ iv. 409.) 

Such were the arts by which some of the best of the sons of the 


Church of England were driven into revolt and schism. 


24 (p. 333). The Millenary Petition.—The Millenary Petition may 
be read in Fuller’s ‘ Ch. Hist.’ (bk. x., p. 22). Some account of it is 
here given to serve as a specimen of the innumerable documents in 
which the Puritans embodied their objections against the Hlizabethan 
settlement of religion. 

The ministers who signed it (whose number was considerably 
under a thousand) requested : First, that in ee Church Service the 
cross in baptism, interrogatories to infants, the rite of confirmation, 
baptism by women, bowing at the name of Jesus, might be taken 
away: that the Cap and Surplice might not be urged: that examin- 
ation might go before Communion, and this be ministered with a 
sermon: that divers terms used in the Book, as Priest and Absolution, 
and also the ring in marriage, might be corrected : that the long- 
someness of services might be abridged: Church-song and music 
moderated; the Lord’s day not profaned, nor rest on holidays too 
strictly urged; that a uniformity of doctrine might be prescribed ; 
no Popish opinion any more taught or defended; the canonical 
Scriptures only read in Church. 
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As to ministers, they desired, That none bnt able and sufficient 
men be admitted: that such as could not preach might be removed 
and charitably maintained, or else made to maintain men who could 
preach; that non-residence might not be permitted: that king 
Edward’s statute for the lawfulness of ministers marrying might 
be renewed: that ministers should not be urged to subscribe, 
except to the Articles of Religion and the King’s Supremacy, 
according to law. 

For Church-livings and Maintenance, they asked, That bishops 
should leave holding prebends, parsonages, and vicarages along with 
their bishoprics ; that “ double-beneficed men” should not hold two 
or three benefices with cure, and some of them two or three dig- 
nities besides: that impropriations annexed to bishoprics and 
colleges should be devised only to the preachers incumbents, for the 
old rent: that the impropriations of laymen’s fees should be charged 
with a sixth or seventh part of the worth, to the maintenance of 
the preaching minister. 

For discipline, they required, That excommunication, and disci- 
pline of the Church, might be administered accordiyg to Christ’s 
institution, or at least that enormities might be redressed, such as 
sending forth excommunications under the name of lay persons, 
chancellors, and officials: that men should not be excommunicated 
for trifles and twelve-penny matters (an allusion to the fine for 
non-attendance at church, in the Act for Uniformity), nor without 
the consent of their pastor; that the officers should not extort un- 
reasonable fees, nor be allowed to farm their offices, such as regis- 
trars: that divers Popish Canons, like the restraint of marriage at 
certain times, might be removed: that the longsomeness of suits in 
Ecclesiastical Courts, which sometimes hung one, two, three, four, 
five, six, or seven years, might be restrained: that the Oath Lx Officio, 
by which men were forced to accuse themselves, might be more 
sparingly used: that licences for marriage without bans asked 
might be more sparingly used. - 


25 (p. 835). Ungracious Concessions to the Puritans—The few 
concessions that were made after the Conference at Hampton Court 
were called “A Declaration and Enlargement by way of Explica- 
tion,” and thus seemgto have been studiously brought under the 
clause in the Act for “Uniformity which enabled the King “ by the 
advice of his commissioners or the metropolitan to ordain and 
publish such further ceremonies as may be meet.” 

This was a clause which seems to have been especially and justly 
objectionable to the Puritans, and probably to the Clergy in general. 
Beza, in his Letter to Bullinger, referred to in the text (p. 327), 
made the observation that in England the Sovereign and the 
Archbishop could make and alter ceremonies at their pleasure without 
consulting others. 


26 (p.337). Number of the Nonconformist Ministers at the beginning 
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of James I— According to Dr. Burgess, a Nonconformist who after- 
wards conformed, the number of Nonconformist ministers in twenty- 
four counties was about seven hundred and fifty (‘ Neal, ii. p. 87). 
This would give about double the number for the fifty-two counties 
of England and Wales. The whole clergy may be reckoned at about 
ten thousand (Heylin says there are nine thousand Parishes, add a 
thousand other clergymen to the parish priests). Of these fifteen 
hundred Nonconformists only a few became Separatists; forty- 
five according to Bancroft, three hundred, according to Neal. (See 
text.) . 


27 (p. 340). Overalls Convocation Book.—The history of this 
remarkable work is as follows. It was offered to the consideration 
of Convocation by Archbishop Bancroft, in 1606, with the title of 
‘A Book concerning the State of the Church.’ He asked the 
clergy to take copies and consult upon it (Wilkins, iv. 412). It 
remained unpublished to near the end of the century, perhaps through 
the king’s dislike of it; and was published for the first time by Arch- 
bishop Sancroft in 1690, from two manuscripts, the one the original 
of Overall, which had come into the possession of Cosin, and was 
bequeathed by him to his Durham Library: the other a manuscript 
which had belonged to Bancroft and then to Laud. ‘Thus pub- 
lished it bore the title of “ Bishop Overall’s Convocation Book: 
concerning the Government of God’s Catholic Church, and the King- 
doms of the whole World.” No other edition was issued before 
the work was republished in the ‘Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology,’ in 1844. 

The work is divided into three books; of which the first may 
possibly be regarded as more authoritative than the others, since 
it alone bears the attestation of the archbishop of Canterbury and of 
the dean of York that it passed the Convocation of both Provinces 
with one consent. It consists of thirty-six chapters and canons 
(formed from the Chapters), to each of which are affixed the words 
“placet eis.” The second book consists of ten Chapters and Canons, 
but with no attestation. The third book is divided into chapters, 
but contains no canon formed from them: each chapter bears the 
attestation “ placet eis, Jo. Overall.” At the end is the following 
attestation: “Hac omnia superscripta ter lecta sunt in Domo 
Inferiori Convocationes, in frequenti Synodo Cleri; et unanimi 
consensu comprobata. Ita testor Joannes Overall, Prolocutor, 
Ap. 16, 1606.” 

In addition to the account given in the text, it may be well to 
add an outline of the teaching of this important but neglected 
formulary. The principles which it contains and the historical 
examples by which they are illustrated are all or nearly all from 
Holy Scriptures, of which a wonderful knowledge is shown. The 
following extract illustrates the main position,—that the kingdom is 
in one sense a civil community, in another sense a church: that the 
civil scciety is managed by magistrates, and the church by bishops 
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and pastors, the king being supreme over all. “If all the kings 
and sovereign princes of the world would have received the Gospel 
while the Apostles lived, they would have settled the platform of 
Church government under them in every such kingdom and sovereign 
principality: that, as the three essential parts of the priesthood 
under the Jaw were translated to the ministry or priesthood in the 
New Testament, so the external show or practice of them might 
have been in effect the same under Christian princes that it was 
under the godly kings and princes of Judah: Christians of par- 
ticular congregations to be directed by their immediate pastors ; 
pastors to be ruled by their bishops; bishops to be advised by their 
archbishops; and the archbishops, with all the rest, both of the 
clergy and laity, to be ruled and governed by their godly kings and 
sovereign princes.”—(Bk. ii. ch. 7.) 

The constitution of particular or national churches being thus 
defined, they are all said to belong to the Catholic Church by virtue 
of being under the supreme government of Christ himself: not 
through belonging to the Papacy or any Patriarchate. In the only 
part of the book which indicates the sources of Catholic doctrine, 
the Creed of Pius IV. isreprobated; while half or more of the entire 
work is devoted to a very able exposure of the usurpations and 
mendacities of Rome. 

Passive obedience is unequivocally taught. “ Rebellion against 
any king, absolute power, or civil magistrate, for any cause whatso- 
ever,” is called “asin very detestable in the sight of God” (Bk. i., 
canon 33). This however seems modified when we read that the 
government in being, even if it came of successful rebellion, after 
it was thoroughly settled, was of God (Can. 28). Not even the 
highest ecclesiastical ruler might depose the sovereign prince. 
But on the other hand it was not said that the prince might 
depose a bishop or archbishop: when that inference seemed to be 
required from the analogy of Jewish history, which is so closely 
followed in other things. (Chap. and Canon 34.) 


28 (p. 840). Laud’s Practices.—He set up a crucifix on the altar of 
Westminster at the coronation: he used considerable pomp in con- 
secrating churches, adopting an office for that purpose, which was 
composed by Andrewes, and was said to be founded on the Roman 
office. It is still substantially in use. He ordered communion 
tables to be railed in, and communicants to approach the altar. He 
caused genuflexions and bowings to be used in entering and leaving 
the church. The startings and peepings which he used in celebrat- 
ing the Holy Communion, of which Hume makes mention, were things 
belonging only to his own practice. _The dream about the lord 
keeper’s tooth dropping out, which Macaulay laughs at, was not more 
superstitious than Cromwell’s omen from his tongue cleaving to the 
roof of his mouth. 


29 (p. 342). Charles I. consented to reduce Episcopacy and try 
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Presbyterianism.—Among the king’s “ messages for peace,” the one 
sent from the Isle of Wight, N ovember 17, 1647, deserves attention 
for the just and constitutional manner in which several important 
questions, some of which are not yet settled, are discussed. 

As to the abolition of archbishops and bishops, he could not con- 
sent thereto either as aChristian or asa King. “For the first, His 
Majesty avows that he is satisfied in his judgment that this Order 
was placed in the Church by the Apostles themselves, and ever since 
their time hath continued in all Christian Churches throughout the 
world until this last century of years: and in this Church in all 
times of Change and Reformation it hath beenupheld by the wisdom 
of his Ancestors, as the great preserver of doctrine, discipline, and 
order in the service of God. As a King, at his Coronation, he hath 
not only taken a solemn oath to maintain this Order, but his 
Majesty and his Predecessors, in their confirmations of the Great 
Charter, have inseparably interwoven the Right of the Church into 
the Liberties of the rest of the Subjects. 

* And yet he is willing it be provided that the particular bishops 
perform the several duties of their callings, both by their personal 
residence and frequent preachings in their Dioceses, as also that they 
exercise no act of Jurisdiction or Ordination without the consent of 
their Presbyters: and will consent thatin all things their Powers be 
so limited that they be not grievous to tender consciences. 

“Wherefore, since his Majesty is willing to give ease to the con- 
sciences of others, he sees no reason why he alone and those of his 
judgment should be oppressed to a violation of theirs. 

“‘ Nor can his Majesty consent to the alienation of Church Lands 
because it cannot be denied to be a sin of the greatest sacrilege : as 
also that it subverts the intentions of so many pious Donors, who — 
have laid a heavy curse upon all such profane violations, which His 
Majesty is very unwilling to undergo. And besides the matter of 
Conscience, his Majesty believes it to be a prejudice to the public 
good, many of his subjects having the benefit of renewing Leases at 
much easier rates than if those possessions were in the hands of 
private men : not omitting the discouragement which it will be to all 
learning and industry when such eminent rewards shall be taken 
away, which now lie open to the children of meanest parents. 

“Yet his Majesty, considering the great present distempers con- 
cerning Church-discipline, and that the Presbyterian Government is 
now in practice, his Majesty, to eschew confusion as much as may be, 
and for the satisfaction of his two Houses, is content that the said 
Government be legally permitted to stand, in the same condition it 
now is, for three years: provided that his Majesty and those of his 
Judgment (or any other who cannot in conscience submit thereunto) 
be not obliged to comply with the Presbyterian Government, but 
have free practice of their own profession, without having any preju- 
dice thereby : and that a free Consultation and Debate be had with 
the Divines at Westminster (twenty of his Majesty’s nomination 
being added unto them), whereby it may be determined by his 
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Majesty and the two Houses how the Church Government after the 
said time shall be settled (or sooner, if differences may be agreed) as 
is most agreeable to the Word of God, with full liberty to all those 
who shall differ upon conscientious grounds from that settlement. 
Always provided that nothing aforesaid be understood to tolerate 
those of the Romish profession, nor exempting of any Popish 
Recusant from the penalties of the law, or to tolerate the public 
profession of Atheism or Blasphemy, contrary to the doctrine of the 
Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds, they having been received 
and had in reverence of all the Christian Churches, and more par- 
Stay by this of England, ever since the Reformation.” (‘ Works,’ 
| Os LA 


380 (p. 844). Sale of Church Lands, &c., under the Commonwealth.— 
“The Parliament did all they could to satisfy the malcontent Presby- 
terians, by securing them in their livings, and by ordering the Dean 
and Chapter lands to be sold, and their names to be extinct, except 
the deanery of Christchurch, and the foundations of Westminster, 
Winchester, and Eton schools. The bishops’ lands, which had been 
sequestrated since the year 1646, were now, by an ordinance of 
June 8, 1649, vested in the hands of new trustees, and appropriated 
to the augmentation of poor livings in the Church. ‘The first-fruits 
and tenths of all ecclesiastical livings, formerly payable to the crown, 
were vested in the same hands, free from all encumbrances, on trust, 
that they should pay yearly all such salaries, stipends, allowances, 
and provisions, as have been settled and confirmed by parliament, 
for preaching ministers, schoolmasters, or professors in the universi- 
ties; provided the assignment to any do not exceed one hundred 
pounds. It isfurther provided, that the maintenance of all incum- 
bents shall not be less than one hundred pounds a year: and the 
commissioners of the great seal are empowered to inquire into the 
yearly value of all ecclesiastical livings to which any cure of souls is 
annexed ; and to certify into the Court of Chancery the names of 
the present incumbents who supply the cure, with their respective 
salaries: how many chapels belong to parish churches, and how the 
several churches and chapels are supplied with preaching ministers : 
that so some course may be taken for providing for a better mainten- 
ance, where it is wanting. Dr. Walker says (p. 14) the value of 
bishops’ lands forfeited and sold amounted to a million of money : 
but though they were sold very cheap, they that bought them had a 
very dear bargain in the end. 

“Upon debate of an ordinance concerning public worship, and 
church government, the House declared that the Presbyterial govern- 
ment should be the established government. And upon the question 
whether tithes should be continued, it was resolved that they should 
not be taken away, till another maintenance equally large and 
honourable should be substituted in its room.” (Neal, iv. p. 13.) 

“The Parliament having ordered the sale of bishops’ lands, and 
the lands of deans and chapters, and vested the money in theshands 
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of trustees, as has been related, appointed this year (1650), April 5, 
part of the money to be appropriated to the support and mainten- 
ance of such late bishops, deans, prebendaries, singing men, 
choristers, and other members, officers, and persons destitute of 
maintenance, whose respective offices, places, and livelihoods were 
taken away and abolished, distributing and proportioning the same 
according to their necessities. How well this was executed, I cannot 
determine; but it was a generous act of compassion, and more than 
the Church of England would do for the Nonconformists at the 
Restoration.” (Lbid. p. 28.) 

The return of the value of the Chapter lands which were sold, made 
to the committee for the sale of them, fixed it at the sum of 
948,409]. 18s. 22d.: of which, on the 31st of August, 1649, the 
total of the purchasers’ acquittances amounted to 658,5010. 2s. 9d. 
(Dr. Grey, vol. iii. App. p. 18, quoted by the Editor of Neal, 
1822.) 

It will thus be seen that a re-distribution of the property of the 
Church—not a measure of confiscation—was designed by the Presby- 
terians of England: nay, that they attempted by anticipation the 
very work which is being done by the Hcclesiastical Commission in 
the present day. Cromwell’s Survey was ordered, not from any 
hostile feeling to the Church, nor because he disliked tithes, for he 
passed several acts to enforce them: but with the design of raising 
every small living to the annual value of one hundred pounds, which 
would now be equal to six hundred pounds (Miller’s ‘ Letter to Earl 
Grey on Church Property,’ p. 385, 1831). Thus he designed a far 
more liberal measure of relief than has yet been attempted. 


31 (p 345). Toleration.—Before his departure for Ireland, in 1649, 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell sent letters to the Parliament, recom- 
mending the removal of all the penal laws relating to religion. 
(Whitelock, p. 405 ; Neal, iv. 8.) 

The same year General Fairfax and his council of officers presented 

a petition to the same purpose: “not that they desired this liberty 
should extend to the setting up Popery, or the late hierarchy.” 
Ibid. 
FAI penal statutes were accordingly taken away by an Ordinance 
bearing date September 20. By the same Ordinance it was ordained 
further, “ that all persons not having a reasonable excuse, shall on 
every Lord’s Day and day of public thanksgiving or humiliation, 
resort to some place of public worship: or be present at some other 
place in the practice of some religious duty, either of prayer or 
preaching, reading or expounding the Scriptures.” (Neal, iv. 25.) 

In the instrument entitled ‘The Government of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ under which Cromwell 
became Lord Protector, the articles relating to religion were 
these :— 

Art. 85. That the Christian religion contained in the Scriptures 
be held forth and recommended to the public profession of these 
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nations, and that, as soon as may be, a provision less subject to con- 
tention and more certain than the present, be made for the mainten- 
ance of ministers: and that till such provision be made, the present 
maintenance continue. 

Art. 36. That none be compelled to conform to the public religion 
by penalties or otherwise: but that endeavours be used to win them 
by sound doctrine, and the example of a good conversation. 

Art. 37. That such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ, though 
differing in judgment from the doctrine, worship, or discipline 
publicly held forth, shall not be restrained from, but shall be pro- 
tected in the profession of their faith, and exercise of their religion, 
so as they abuse not this liberty to the civil injury of others, and to 
the actual disturbance of the public peace on their parts: provided 
this liberty be not extended to Popery or prelacy, or to such as under 
a profession of Christ hold forth and practise licentiousness. 

Art. 38. That all laws, statutes, ordinances, and clauses, in any 
law, statute, or ordinance, to the contrary of the aforesaid liberty, 
shall be esteemed null and void. (Neal, iv. 68.) ., 

The truly English character of these provisions needs no com- 
ment. It may be observed however that, when they were debated 
in the Provincial Assembly of London, they were found-too wide 
for the divines. The profession of faith in God by Jesus Christ was 
interpreted to mean agreement in fundamentals: and in their six- 
teen heads of fundamentals the assembly excluded Deists, Socinians, 
Papists, Arians, Antinomians, and Quakers. (Neal, iv. 90.) __. 

The avowal of the principle of religious toleration by the weaker 
party was not unknown in the previous century. (See Hallam, 
‘Const. Hist.’ i. 122, note) : and in the seventeenth century itself may 
be seen in such documents as the ‘ Message for Peace of Charles. I.’ 
(quoted in Appendix 29): while it was laid forth in fulness in 
the same age by Bishop Taylor in his ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’ 
1647, which was the first work, in this country, devoted to the object 
of teaching Christians “ the art of differing harmlessly.” 

The “ ravelling of his Instrument ” of Government by the London 
Assembly and by Parliament, displeased Cromwell, and led to the 
dissolution of his first Parliament, which he dismissed with the well 
known speech,—“ How proper is it to labour for liberty, that men 
should not be trampled upon for their conscience! have we not 
lately laboured under the weight of persecution: and is it fit then 
: 7 at ee upon others?” &c. (Neal, iv. 92; ‘ Baxter’s Life,’ 

, &. 


32 (p. 345). The Triers—The Protector being unwilling to 
entrust the choice of candidates for the ministry all over England 
to the Presbyterians only, appointed a commission of thirty-eight 
persons, some of them laymen, to nominate to all benefices with 
cure of souls, and all public lectureships, in England and Wales. 
Some of these Triers were Presbyterians, some Independents, and 
two or three were Baptists. Any five were sufficient to approve: but 


+ — 
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no number under nine had power to reject. They were appointed 
by an Ordinance of Council, bearing date March 20, 1654: in the 
preamble of which they were said to be appointed because of late 
“the rights and titles of patrons had been prejudiced, and many 
weak, scandalous, Popish, and ill-affectedjpersons had intruded them- 
selves, or been brought in.” (For a full account of them, see 
Neal, iv. p. 92; ‘ Baxter’s Life,’ p. 72.) 


33 (p. 347). Ussher’s Model.—Archbishop Ussher, in his ‘Reduc- 
tion of Episcopacy,’ proposed that bishops should be appointed under 
the bishop of the diocese, holding the same relation to him which he 
held to his metropolitan, and hence to be called diocesan suffragans. 
These were to hold a monthly synod of the presbyters in their dis- 
tricts: and an annual synod of these diocesan suffragans, and of 
representatives of thé presbyters, was to be held under the presidency 
of the bishop of the diocese. 

This scheme provided effectually for the want of synodical action 
which has been the bane of the Church of England up to the pre- 
sent day: and to which most of her great calamities may be traced. 

Diocesan suffragans were allowed by 26 Henr. VIII. c. 14: an Act 
still in force. (Comp. Twiss’s ‘ Letters Apost.,’ p. 93.) 

Diocesan synods were anciently held: and in the Council of Win- 
chester, of the year 1071, it was ordained “‘ that every bishop hold a 


‘synod every year” (Johnson, vol. ii. p. 9): but they were forbidden 


by 25 Henr. VIII. to be held without the royal authority, and 
remained unknown until their partial revival in the present day. 
(See Lathbury’s ‘ Hist. of Convocation,’ p. 62.) 


34 (p. 853). The Final Revision of the Prayer Book.—The result 
mentioned in the text has been obtained by carefully comparing the 
Episcopal concessions and the Presbyterian objections at the Savoy 
with the Prayer Book before the final revision : that is, with the Prayer 
Book of Elizabeth. One specimen of alteration unfavourable to the 
Presbyterians shall suffice. The most senseless objection of the 
Puritans was against kneeling to receive the Sacrament., ‘Lhe last 
thing alleged by the ministers at the Savoy Chapel was the sinfulness 
of refusing communion to those who would not kneel. They had this 
to say for their objection, that kneeling was not ordered by Act of 
Parliament, but by an Order in Council, which was inserted in the 
Second Book of Edward VI. This Order had been removed by 
Elizabeth. It had been removed out of respect to the consciences 
of the Puritans (though it could not have been out of respect to 
their reason) in a very despotic age. It was now re-inserted at the 
Communion Service, the words “ corporal presence” being substi- 
tuted for the original “real and essential.” 


85 (p. 856). Chief Acts of Toleration.—“ Such a genuine tolera- 
tion as Christianity and philosophy alike demand,” says Hallam, 
“had no place in our statute-book before the reign of George III.” 
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(‘Cons. Hist.’ 2, p. 336). The Act of Toleration, 1 Wm. III. ¢. 18, 
granted exemption from the penalties of such statutes as Elizabeth’s 
Act for retaining her subjects in their due obedience, or Charles IL.’s 
Act for Uniformity, to all such persons as should take the oath of 
allegiance, and subscribe the declaration against popery. It also 
exempted such ministers of religion as should subscribe the Thirty- 
nine Artiches, except the thirty-fourth, On the Traditions of the 
Church, the thirty-fifth, on the Homilies, the thirty-sixth, on the 
Ordination of bishops and ministers, and the famous clause in the 
twentieth about the authority of the church (a clause which it might 
be thought that Dissenters in the present day would be as willing to 
sign as their forefathers were unwilling). But these subscriptions 
were not in fact enforced. Nor was it required from Quakers by 
the terms of the Act. Meeting-houses were ordered to be registered, 
and were protected from insult by the same penalties that lay 
against the disturbers of worship in parish or cathedral churches. 

These conditions were ameliorated by the important statute 52 
Geo. III. c. 155: of which the general principle was, the require- 
ment of registration of places of worship instead of the oaths and 
declarations required by the former Statute. If a place of worship 
were registered once a year in the Bishop’s or Archdeacon’s Court, 
and at general or quarter Sessions, the congregation resorting to it 
were exempted from all penalties. Preachers or teachers could be 
required by a magistrate to take oath that they were Christians and 
Protestants. Any person disturbing a Congregation meeting under 
the provisions of the Act, was liable to a penalty of forty pounds. 

By 53 Geo. IIT. c. 160, the benefits of toleration were extended to 
Unitarians : and they were exempted from the penalties which lay 
against Blasphemy, by 9 & 10 Wm. III. 

By 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 30, Dissenting Chapels and places of worship 
(along with District Churches, &c.) were exempted from church and 
poor rates. 

By the glorious statute 9 & 10 Vict. c. 59, in the year 1846, all 
the penal Statutes or parts of Statutes that contained penalties or 
imposed disabilities for religious belief, in all cases alike, Jews, Pro- 
testant Dissenters, or Roman Catholics, from Henry III. to 
George III., were abolished and swept away. 

By 15 & 16 Vict. c. 386, the provisions of the toleration Act of 
Geo, III., about the registering of places of worship in the Bishop’s 
Court or Quarter Sessions were done away : they were ordered to be 
registered, through the Superintendent Registrar, by the Registrar 
General. An amended Act to the same effect was passed in 1855 
(18 & 19 Vict. c. 81). 


36 (p. 360). The Methodists and the Established Church.—The 
honour of having been the first to propose a re-union between the 
Methodists and the Church of England belongs, we believe, to a 
clergyman, the Rey. Richard Hodgson, lecturer of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill, who in 1841 published a pamphlet entitled ‘ Wesleyan .Me- 
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thodism considered in relation to the Church :’ to which is appended 
‘a Plea for their Union and more effective Co-operation.’ 

Some years later the project was much discussed in pamphlets 
and newspapers: and in 1856 a Committee of Churchmen met in the 
Rectory of St. James’s, Westminster, to consider “what measures 
it may be expedient to take for promoting union with the Church of 
England on the part of Christians not at present in active com- 
munion with her.” This was a wide design; but the Committee 
began with the Methodists, as the body least widely separated from 
the Church : and they never got beyond them. After a great deal of 
very interesting discussion concerning the manner in which the pro- 
posed reconciliation was to be effected, whether by formal proposals 
to the Wesleyan Conference, or by invitations to individuals: at last 
a petition was framed and formally presented to the Upper House of 
Convocation by the Bishop of Lichfield, praying the House to take 
into consideration “ the possibility of reconciling the Methodists to 
the Church, in the belief that, if no other result be produced, the 
doing this will at least evidence the existence of a kindly spirit in 
the Church towards the Wesleyan Community.” 

This petition was not well received by the Bishops. At’ one part 
of it, which touched on their manner of accepting candidates for 
ordination, they testified displeasure. Of the Wesleyans they said 
nothing either charitable or uncharitable, with the exception of the 
late Bishop of Exeter, who said that they were “in a state of schism 
and therefore of sin,’ and “ipso facto excommunicate.” With a 
reformed Convocation, or indeed with the present Convocation, such 
a petition would fare better. A full account of the proceedings of 
this Committee may be seen in the ‘ London Quarterly Review,’ 
July, 1856. 

This effort of re-union had the good effect of cementing the 
friendly relations which the Methodists, to their infinite credit, have 
maintained with the Church, in spite of the recollection of the 
miserable manner in which they were treated in their early days. 
The subject has been fully discussed among them, many proposals 
have been put forth, and the ability and temper displayed in their 
leading periodicals is beyond all praise. The result is at present 
that they have resolved to maintain their separate organisation, but 
with a full remembrance of the maxim of their great founder, “ they 
that are enemies to the Church are enemies to me.” ‘This resolution 
they have adopted, among other reasons, on the express ground 
that, if they come into the Church, a considerable number among 
them would refuse to join in the movement, and would be added to 
the enemies of the Church. But the difficulties in the way of 
re-union are not insuperable : and the time may come for that, or for 
a more intimate alliance than there now is. 

The Methodists have as good reason to remember the usage which 
they met in the old days, as the Dissenters have. The way in which 
the Conventicle Act was worked against them for not being Dis- 
senters, at a time when the Dissenters were safe under the Toleration 
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Act, is a well known part of their history. And more recently they 
have often felt themselves meanly or harshly treated by Churchmen. 
On this subject the language of their most able organ is so noble 
that it must be quoted here :— 

“The Methodists know these things: they know the names by 
which they might justly be called: but do they apply them? They 
feel wronged, but do they revenge themselves? Have they in any 
day of the Church of England’s difficulty thrown themselves into a 
hostile agitation? Have they used their access to the working 
classes to raise them against the hierarchy—a course whereby they 
might have made themselves the political leaders of the populace of 
the country, and gratified to their heart’s content the passion of 
retaliation, had such unhappily possessed them? Have they made 
common cause with the Dissenters in their organised efforts to 
destroy the establishment? Or have they not steadily resisted 
allurements tending in that direction, thereby securing for them- 
selves a rancorous enmity which breaks out in the press commanded 
by this party on every possible pretext: so that no anti-Methodist 
brawler is too low to be loudly re-echoed, and no misrepresentation 
too absurd to be soberly repeated? In spite of insult, in spite of 
downright wrong, in spite of proselytism, in spite of reproach and 
coldness, the Methodists have chosen to occupy a position towards 
the Establishment, which costs them bitter enmity from her oppo- 
nents. For this they claim no credit. They do it not with a view 
to create a claim upon the Church of England—for they have not 
the slightest idea that any such claim would be heeded—but simply 
because it is right. The moment they became grievance-mongers, 
they would cease to be Methodists.” (‘ London Quarter. Review,’ 
July, 1856). 

In 1816, when a book was published by a Wesleyan Minister— 
‘ Keclesiastical Claims,’ by the Rev. D. Isaac—which was thought 
to reflect injuriously on the Church, it was condemned in Conference 
by most of the leading Ministers. In 1834, when a Wesleyan 
Minister—the Rev. J. R. Stephens—joined an Agitation against the 
Church, he was suspended by the Conference, and eventually resigned 
his Ministry. 

In strict accordance with this traditionary position are the most 
recent expressions of the Wesleyan Organs on the action and policy 
of the Nonconformists. Look for instance at the article which 
appeared, Feb. 7, 1872, in the official Wesleyan Newspaper, ‘The 
Watchman and Wesleyan Advertiser,’ on the Nonconformist Confer- 
ence in Manchester. ‘There we read the opinion that “the oratory 
was in bad taste for such a Conference,” that it “ produced no im- 
pression on the general mind of the country:” and that in the 
opinion of the writer, “and of the millions who think with us,” the 
proposal to overturn the Elementary Education Act, and substitute 
a rigidly secular system of education is not “a good cause.” 

See also the Article on the “ Political and Ecclesiastical Situation,” 
in the ‘ London Quarterly,’ Oct. 1871. 


~ 
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A valuable little Catena of the opinions of the greatest Wesleyans 
on the Church has been published by the Rev. W. Willan, under the 
title of ‘The Church, Wesleyan Methodism, and Dissent.’ 


37 (p. 361). The Reformation of Subscription in 1865.—That 
Nonconformists may know how much was done by the Act of 1865 
to clear their way, the following extract is given from the speech of 
Mr. Buxton, one of the Commissioners who- made the form substi- 
tuted for the old forms of subscription. When the Bill was brought 
into the Commons, Mr. Buxton said :— 

“It was of the greatest. importance to observe that all these 
phrases which indicated that the subscriber declared his acceptance 
of every dogma of the Church had been swept away: and this had 
been done expressly and of forethought. As regarded the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the Commission had agreed to sweep away the words 
‘each and every of them:’ implying therefore that the subscriber was 
only to take them as a whole, even. though he might disagree with 
them here and there. As regarded the Prayer Book, the change was 
even still more marked: for instead of declaring his assent and con- 
sent to all and everything it contained, he only declared his assent to 
the Book of Prayer—that is to say, to the book as a whole, and his 
belief that the doctrine of. the Church therein set forth was agreeable 
to the Word of God. Observe that he would not declare that the 
doctrines, in the plural number, or that each and all of the doctrines, 
were agreeable to the Word of God, but only the doctrine of the 
Church, in the singular number.’ It was expressly and unanimously 
agreed by the Commission that the word ‘ doctrine’ should be used 
in the singular number, in order that it might be understood that it 
was the general teaching, and not every part and parcel of that 
teaching, to which assent was given.” (Quoted in ‘ Stanley’s Essays 
on Church and State,’ p. 218). 

It was in 1863 that a Royal Commission was issued to consider 
the question of subscription : and in place of all existing subscrip- 
tions the following form was substituted, to be required from the 
clergy and members of the University of Oxford who proceeded to 
the degree of M.A. 

“J, A. B., do solemnly make the following declaration :— 


“ T assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the 
book of Common Prayer, and of the Ordering of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons: I believe the Doctrine of the United 
Church of England‘and Ireland as therein set forth, to be 
agreeable to the Word of God: and in Public Prayer and 
Administration of the Sacraments I will use the form in the 
said book prescribed, and none other, except so far as shall be 
ordered by lawful authority.” 


This was enacted by 28 & 29 Vict. c. 122, in 1865. When we 
remember what subscription was in the days of Elizabeth and 
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James I.: when we consider what subscription still is in the Pres- 
byterian Churches of Scotland, both Established and Free, we 
cannot but agree with Dean Stanley that this is the mildest form of 
subscription ever yet invented. : : 

By a more recent measure even this modified form of subscription 
has been abolished : and the Dissenter may take the degree of M.A. 
or be elected to a Fellowship without hindrance. 


38 (p. 363). The Reform of Convocation—The newspapers in com- 
menting on the recent debate on the Athanasian Creed in the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury have brought forward the desirableness of 
having laymen in Convocation. 

At a meeting held at the invitation of the Earl of Shaftesbury 
on May 11, 1872, a Declaration was signed by upwards of a 
hundred clergymen and influential laymen, in which they recognised 
“the urgent necessity of combining in defence of the Church 
Establishment,” and set forth “the basis on which they were pre- 
pared to co-operate with fellow Churchmen. Among the suggestions 
contained in this document is “the reform of Convocation by an 
adequate representation of the parochial clergy, and the admission 
of the laity.”—‘ Manchester Examiner and Times,’ June 1, 1872. 

Yes, if the clergy are in return admitted into Parliament. 


39 (p. 364). Diocesan Synods and Conferences.—In the Dioceses of 
Salisbury, Lincoln, and Carlisle, efforts have been made to bring 
about diocesan action. On August 9, 1871, a large meeting was 
held in Salisbury Cathedral Church, composed of noblemen and 
gentlemen, and the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Diocese : and 
this meeting was called a Conference. In his address, the Bishop 
said that this was merely a constituent body, only convened for the 
purpose of creating a permanent body to be called a Synod, though 
composed of laymen as well as clergy. 

In the Diocese of Lincoln, on the other hand, a preliminary 
meeting was held on September 20, 1871, consisting of the Bishop 
and the whole clergy. This was strictly speakimg a Synod, or 
ecclesiastical assembly: and was so called. It met, among other 
things, to prepare the way for a Conference, in which clergy and 
laity were to deliberate together. 

An the Diocese of Carlisle a Conference, or assembly of clergy and 
laity, began to be held in September, 1870: but there is no diocesan 
Synod, or ecclesiastical assembly. 

In the first case a Conference is called a Synod: in the second 
case a Synod and Conference co-exist: in the third there is a Con- 
ference without a Synod. 

The difference between the two seems to be that in a Synod the 
clergy meet and frame rules binding on themselves ; in a Conference, 
the clergy and laity meet and discuss subjects of interest to both. 


(Bishop of Carlisle's Address in the Report of the Conference 
of 1871.) 


>. 
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40 (p. 872). The Grants made by the State to the Church in the 
present Century.—These grants, of which much has been made by 
the party hostile to the Church, are far from being a clear case of 
the devotion of public money to religion. 

“To the question, What is the origin of Church edifices and 
endowments? I unhesitatingly reply—Private liberality, and that 
alone. There are only two exceptions to this, and even of these 
one 18 more apparent than real. The first of these exceptions 
relates to edifices. Rather more than fifty years ago, our Govern- 
ment received from one of the foreign powers an unexpected pay- 
ment of a loan of some millions, and they persuaded Parliament to 
apply one million towards the building of churches in populous 
places: and to this another half million was afterwards added. The 
other exception relates to endowments. Some time ago the Libera- 
tion Society stated with a great air of triumph that ‘from 1809 to 
1820 more than a million of pounds were voted out of the public 
taxes for the better endowment of poor livings in the Church of 
England.’ This is so far true that from 1809 to 1820 the State did 
pay 100,000/. a year to the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty for 
the augmentation of small livings. But then those governors had 
a strong pecuniary claim upon the State. In the dark ages before 
the Reformation, the Pope claimed and received from all beneficed 
clergymen what were called first-fruits and tenths — that is, the 
whole of the first year’s income of their benefices, and the tenth 
part of all subsequent years. At the Reformation King Henry VIII. 
seized upon these: and they were retained by him and his successors 
from the year 1553 to the year 1703. It has always been a rule of 
English law that all Church property received by the Crown is 
received by it in trust for the Church. This rule as far as first- 
fruits and tenths were concerned, was set aside till Queen Anne came 
to the throne: when certain trustees were appointed, called the 
Commissioners of Queen Anne’s Bounty, and they have ever since 
received those first-fruits and tenths, or rather certain fees which 
every clergyman, on being inducted to a living, pays in lieu of them. 
The income thus derived has been about 200,000/. a year. Hven 
supposing the income from 1553 to 1703 was much less than that, 
still, on the lowest computation, it would far exceed the amount paid 
by the State between 1809 and 1820. Hence the sum so paid may 
be regarded rather as the discharge, or partial discharge, of a debt, 
than as a free gift from the State to the Church.” (Paper read by 
Rev. G. Lawrence at the Nottingham Church Congress: ‘ Report,’ 
p- 838.) 


41 (p. 877). England an Empire.—The old imperial theory—that 
England is an Empire—is by Mr. Freeman justly viewed in connec- 
tion with the independence and nationality of the English Church. 

From the days of Athelstan the Kings of the English assumed 
the title of Emperor of Britain, meaning thereby to assert the inde- 
pendence of the English Crown upon any foreign superior, as well 
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as the dependence of all the other powers of Britain upon the 
English Crown. “It was meant to assert that the King of the 
English was not the homager but the peer alike of the Imperator of 
the West and of the Basileus of the East: and it was meant to 
assert that Scots, Welsh, and Cumbrians owed no duty to Rome or 
Byzantium, but only to their Father and Lord at Winchester” | 
(‘Norm. Conq, i. p. 142.) It was meant to assert in short that 
Britain was the third imperial division of Christendom. 

To this theory, or rather to this very important fact, the Ecclesi- 
astical division exactly agreed. The Britannic Churches, or as they 
are now termed the Pan-Anglican Churches, constituted a separate 
Patriarchate. Archbishop Anselm received from the Pope at the 
Council of Bari the title and style of Papa alterius orbis: that is to 
say, the English Metropolitan was acknowledged to be a Patriarch, 
owning indeed the Primacy but not the Supremacy of Rome: just 
as the Constantinopolitan Patriarch owned the Primacy but not the 
Supremacy of Rome. 

This Imperial style was revived by Henry VIII. and Elizabeth in 
the great declaratory Statutes referred to in the text: and it is 
remarkable that it was revived in order to assert in the most un- 
mistakeable manner the independence of the Church. It is now 
familiar enough to us in the phrases “the British Empire,” and 
‘“‘ Imperial Parliament.” 

In our own day it has been revived by the Chureh in the sum- 
moning and assembling of the Pan-Anglican Synod: which might 
perhaps have better been named the Britannic Synod. As Metro- 
politan, the Archbishop of Canterbury could only summon the 
Suffragan Bishops of his own Province. As Patriarch, he could and 
did summon Bishops from all the Britannic World. 


42 (p. 878). The Phrase Church and State-—The Phrase Church 
and State may occur in our older writers in an incidental manner. 
It occurs once in Lord Bacon (On Controversies). But the present 
writer believes that it was not regularly adopted and used, as it is 
now, before the last half of the seventeenth century. It is found 
once or twice in Fuller, about 1655. In 1681 Heylin published his 
History of Edward VI., “with the Condition of affairs both in 
Church and State.” In 1675 Burnet published his ‘ Vindication of 
the Authority, Constitution, and Laws of the Church and State of 
Scotland:’ and in 1689 his ‘Papers relating to the Affairs of 
Church and State.’ These are the earliest examples known to the 
writer. 

The objection to the phrase is that it habituates the mind to 
think of the Church and the State as two separate things: it does 
not express the organic unity of the State Ecclesiastical and Civil. 


43 (p. 387). Absence of Hostility to the Church in the early Non- 
conformists—From the works of Owen, Howe, Flavel, Baxter, and 
Henry, passages might be cited in abundance to show, as of course 
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might be expected, that those great Nonconformists not only bore no 
antipathy to the national establishment of religion, but held it 
essential to the well-being of the nation. Let one or two suffice. 
Preaching before the Long Parliament Owen said, “Some think if 
you were well settled, you ought not, as rulers of the nation, to put 
forth your power for the interest of Christ. The good Lord keep 
your hearts from that apprehension! . . . If it once comes to 
this, that you shall say you have nothing to do with religion as 
rulers of the nation, God will quickly manifest that he hath nothing 
to do with you as rulers of the nation.” 

Baxter in his ‘Christian Directory,’ addressing civil rulers, said, 
“ Let none persuade you you are such terrestial animals that you 
have nothing to do with the heavenly concernments of your subjects. 
There is no such thing as temporal happiness to any people, but 
what tendeth to the happiness of their souls.” 

Matthew Henry wrote, “Let us give God praise for the National 

Establishment of our religion, with that of our peace and civil 
liberty :—that the Reformation was in our land a national act: and 
that Christianity, thus purified, is supported by good and whole- 
some laws, and is twisted in with the very constitution of our 
government.” 
_ In the works of the Nonconformists of the succeeding age, Watts 
Doddridge, Edwards; when Nonconformity had grown to be a 
confirmed and settled thing ; we find the same sentiments of goodwill 
to the principle of an Establishment. “ Ministers of all denominations 
claim our prayers,’ said Doddridge, “and particularly those of 
Established Churches: where as the temporal emoluments are 
generally greatest, there is of course more to invite unworthy persons 
to offer themselves to the ministry. Nor ought we to forgot those 
wise, learned, and pious men, whom our governors may from time to 
time think fit to raise to the most exalted stations among the clergy, 
and to invest with a dignity and authority which, though no part of 
their ministerial office, is capable of being improved to great advan- 
tage. It is devoutly to be wished that they may use their great 
influence and power to exclude them that are unworthy from that 
important trust, &c. By these pious and zealous endeavours an 
Establishment may flourish, and separate interests decrease. But 
what folly and iniquity were it so much as secretly to wish that one 
limb might grow by the distemper of the body, or one coast be 
enriched by the wreck of the public navy.” (Serm. on Deut. xxiii. 
9, cited in ‘ Essays on the Church by a Layman,’ 1838, where other 
testimonies may be found.) 

It is a generation later when we find the tone of Nonconformity 
beginning to alter, as in ‘ Palmer’s Protestant Dissenter’s Catechism,’ 
1774, where it is objected to the Church of England “ that it is a 
civil establishment, it being framed by human authority—its laws 
founded on Acts of Parliament, and enforced by civil functions,—and 
the chief magistrate, as such, being its supreme head” (p. 28). Yet 
even here no aggression on the Church is so much as thought of : 
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and it is held that “ Dissenters ought to be exceedingly thankful to 
God for, and diligent to the utmost to improve, the liberty, which 
they enjoy, of separating from a national Church” (p. 82). 


44 (p. 888). Disintegration of the Nonconformists on the Sutyect of 
Education—The Congregational body is much divided in opinion on 
the questidn of the Education Act. This discordance was manifested 
at the annual meeting of the Congregational Union in May, 1871. 

Many men of the highest mark in the body declined to attend 
at the Manchester Conference : or being present held their peace 
because they did not choose to wrangle with a majority which had 
adopted a policy very distasteful and annoying to a large number of 
the most influential of the Congregationalists. (See an Art. in the 
‘Watchman and Wesleyan Advertiser,’ March 8, 1872.) 

At a meeting of the “ Dissenting Deputies,” a body which has the 
special duty of watching over the interests of Dissenters as affected 
by Parliamentary proceedings, the discordance of opinion broke out 
again. The Chairman thought that they ought to keep the question 
of disestablishment in the front rank, not divide public attention by 
the subject of education. One Deputy said that they were in danger 
of creating a great schism among themselves. Another (Mr. Potter) 
said that they had committed “the greatest blunder he had ever 
known them to commit since he had anything to do with public 
affairs.” The principle of secular education in the day schools of the 
country “was one which he hoped never to see adopted: he was 
manager of a school for four years in which the education of 1200 
children was carried on, and he had never seen any religious difficulty : 
nor had any difficulty been experienced in the School in the City of 
London, of which he was still the treasurer.” (‘ English Independent,’ 
March, 1872.) 

Again have these dissensions been renewed at the last meeting of 
the Congregational Union, May, 1872. ‘The Rev. T. Binney and Dr. 
Stoughton—perhaps the two greatest living Nonconformists—in a 
few guarded words expressed themselves desirous not to be understood 
as approving certain sentences in the Report which referred to 
education and the Manchester Conference. They did not wish to 
raise the general question, but only to guard themselves: but they 
nevertheless had raised it. A perfect storm of resolutions and 
amendments succeeded, and the question has been left at last by the 
Congregational Union—the most important of Nonconformist assem- 
bles—in a dubious and unsettled state. (‘ English Independent,’ 
May, 1872.) 


45 (p. 888). Cobbett on the Principle of Establishment.—Cobbett’s 
vindication of the principle of establishment, and reprobation of the 
state of the Church in his day, are doubly instructive. If he could 
have seen the Church as she now is, he would have been among her 
staunchest supporters. 

“An Established Church,” he says, “a Church establishec..apon 
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Christian principles, is this—that it provides an edifice sufficiently 
spacious for the assembling of the people in every parish : that it 
provides a spot for the interment of the dead: that it provides a 
priest, or teacher of religion, to officiate in the edifice, to go to the 
houses of the inhabitants, to administer comfort to the distressed, to 
counsel the wayward, to teach the children their duty towards God, 
their parents, and their country: to perform the duties of marrying, 
baptizing, and burying ; and particularly to initiate children in the 
first principles of religion and morality: and to cause them to com- 
municate, that is to say, by an outward act of theirs to become 
members of the spiritual Church of Christ: all which things are to 
be provided for by those who are the proprietors of the houses and 
lands of the parish: and, when so provided, are to be deemed the 
property or the uses belonging to the poorest man in the parish as 
well as to the richest.”— 

“This is an Established Christian Church: and this you, the 
parsons, will tell the people that they actually have: and you will 
tell the people who have no houses and land that, in calling for the 
abolition of tithes, they are in fact calling upon the rich to take 
from them, the poor, the only property that they have in the country. 
Alas! you will tell them this in vain. They know that the Church 
is not this thing now to them: they know that you do not visit their 
houses and comfort them when they are sick, except in instances so 
very rare that they hardly ever hear of them: they know that you 
do not teach their children, and that though the churchwardens 
annually certify to the bishop that the children communicate, hardly 
a workman in the kingdom ever saw or heard of such a thing being 
done: they know that you are frequently on the bench, perched up 
as justices of the peace: they know that you frequently sentence 
them to punishment without trial by jury, and sentence to trans- 
portation for what is called poaching. This is the capacity in which 
they now know you: and to induce them to stir hand, foot, or 
tongue in defence of the Establishment is no more possible than it 
is to induce a Jew to give up a farthing of his interest.’—* I was a 
sincere Churchman-—because it was reasonable and just that those 
who had neither house nor land, and who were the millions of the 
country, and who performed all its useful labours, should have a 
church, a churchyard, a minister of religion, and all religious ser- 
vices performed for them, at the expense of those who did pos- 
sess the houses and the land. In a word, in the church and its 
possessions I saw the patrimony of the working people, who had 
neither house nor land of their own private property. For these 
reasons I was a friend, and a very sincere friend, and able to be a 
very powerful friend of the Chuich Establishment.” (¢ Political 
Register,’ December 21, 1833.) 

“ Ought we to have any Establishment at all? In answering which 
for ourselves, it is our opinion that this nation has been much more 
religious and happy under the influence of the Protestant Estab~ 


lished Church than it is ever likely to be in case that church were 
ET 
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abolished. To make the question still more close, let it be this, 
Whether it be reasonable that any one should be called upon to contri- 
bute towards the maintenance of a church, the tenets of which he dis- 
sents from? This is making the question as home as it can well be. 
And we do not hesitate to say that there is to us nothing so out- 
rageously unreasonable in the idea.” (‘ Pol. Reg., April 20, 1833.) 

“Get upon a hill, if you can find one, in Suffolk or Norfolk: and 
you can find plenty in Hampshire, and Devonshire, and Wiltshire: 
look to the Church steeples, one in about every four square miles at 
the most on an average :—imagine a man, of small learning at the 
least, to be living in a genteel and commodious house by the side of 
every one of these steeples, almost always with a wife and family: 
always with servants, natives of the parish: gardener, groom at the 
least, and all other servants. A large farm-yard, barns, stables, 
threshers, a carter or two, more or less of glebe and of farming. 
Imagine this gentleman having an interest, an immediate and press- 
ing interest, in the productiveness of every field in his parish— 
being probably the largest cornseller in the parish, and the largest 
rate-payer—more deeply interested than any other man can possibly 
be in the happiness, harmony, morals, industry, and sobriety of the 
people in his parish. Imagine his innumerable occasions for doing 
acts of kindness: his immense power in preventing the strong from 
oppressing the weak : his salutary influence coming between the hard 
farmer, if there be one in his parish, and the feeble or simple- 
minded labourer. Imagine all this to exist close alongside of every 
one of those steeples, and you will at once say to yourself, hurri- 
canes and earthquakes must destroy the island before that church 
can be overthrown. And when you add to all this, that this gen- 
tleman, besides the example of good manners, of mildness, and of 
justice that his life and conversation are constantly keeping before 
the eyes of his parishioners—when you add to all this, that one day 
in every week he has them assembled together to sit in silence: to 
receive his advice, his admonitions, his interpretations of the will of 
God as applicable to their conduct and their affairs ; and that too in 
an edifice rendered sacred in their eyes from their knowing that 
their forefathers assembled there in ages past, and from its being 
surrounded by the graves of their kindred—when this is added, and 
when it is recollected that the children pass through his hands at 
their baptism, that it is he alone who celebrates the marriages, and 
performs the last sad service over the graves of the dead,—when 
you bee of all this, it is too much to believe that such a Church 
can fall.’— 

“This settles the matter as to the Church as it now stands: and 
then the next question is, Can it be restored to what it ought to be? 
If it could be, that is the thing that ought to be done—because, 
though people in great towns do not perceive it, it is a serious 
change to the country—a serious change to the 465 parishes of 
Devonshire for instance, to the 625 parishes of Lincoln, the 721 
parishes of Norfolk, the 411 parishes of Kent,—a serious change to 
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take away one little gentleman out of every one of these parishes.” 
‘ Political Register, February 22, 1834. 


46 (p. 389). The Bicentenary of Nonconformity, and the Congre- 
gational Memorial Hall: the Bartholomean Era.—Dr. Winter 
Hamilton, the late learned and -eloquent Independent Minister, said 
of the celebration of St. Bartholomew, “It is no portion of our 
chronicle. It is robbery to keep it as our festival. It is suicide, 
for it commits us to conclusions at utter variance with our profes- 
sion.” (Quoted in ‘Lond. Quarterly,’ July, 1862.) He was right, 
as an Independent, in so saying: since the Ejected Ministers were 
nearly all Presbyterians, who cordially detested the system of Inde- 
pendency: while the few Independents and Baptists who were in the 
number of them, were apostates from that system, for they had 
accepted Church livings on the appointment of the State. 

English Presbyterians, as far as doctrine is concerned, is extinct. 
Those who call themselves after that name are now Socinians. 
The spirit which caused them to dissent from the Episcopalian 
Church of England has long departed from them: hostility to the 
principle of establishment they never had: and it is not from them 
that the revival of a quarrel two hundred years old has proceeded, 
though they (if any) are the representatives of the men who were 
ejected in 1662. This curious movement of the Bicentenary appears 
to have originated with the “adherents of the Congregational 
way,”—Independents, Baptists, and others, who were least of all 
concerned in the Bartholomean ejectment. 'They it was who ten 
years ago formed “ The Central United St. Bartholomew Committee 
of Evangelical Nonconformists,” from whose operations the Con- 
eregational Memorial Hall was founded the other day. But why 
do Independents and Baptists keep up immortal enmity because 
Presbyterians were ejected so long ago? Whence the extraordinary 
violence of the language used by some of the Nonconformist ministers 
in the celebration of the Bicentenary in 1862? One of those 
ministers, at a meeting at Birmingham, called the clergy who sub- 
scribed in 1662, “liars, whom the sanctity of religion did not appal, 
and murderers, whom the destruction of souls did not deter.” The 
spirit of Philip Henry was different, who said, “I dare not judge 
those who do conform: for who am I, that I should judge my 
brother ?” 

In the text the present writer has sufficiently expressed the belief 
that the Act for Uniformity and all that followed from it was a great 
calamity for the Church. . But is not possible to doubt that the 
immediate consequences of that Act have been greatly exaggerated : 
that the sublime withdrawal of “the two thousand” must be 
thought of rather as a figure than a fact. Neither ancient nor 
modern historians are agreed on the sum total: Calamy and Palmer, 
Stoughton and Stanford, all give it differently. Of more than five 
hundred of the names supplied by the two former no particulars are 
_known: of about as many more what particulars are known show 
lites 
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that they were not persecuted, that they did not go out on the Bar- 
tholomean Day, that they were ejected for other reasons than Non- 
conformity, or that they afterwards conformed. 


47 (p. 893). The Statistics of 1851 concerning the numbers of the 
Religious Denominations in England and Wales.—In 1851 the number 
of places of worship in England and Wales, and the amount of 
accommodation for worship afforded by the several denominations, 
was ascertained by the Registrar-General. At the same time an 
attempt was made to ascertain the number of adherents of the several 
denominations by counting the persons who attended their worship 
on a certain Sunday, March 30. Upon the Tables then published the 
Dissenters base their boast that they compose half of the religious 
population of the country. 

According to these elaborate Tables there were then 14,077 places 
of worship belonging to the Established Church, 20,590 belonging to 
the various Dissenting bodies. But the places belonging to the 
Church contained sittings to the number of 5,317,915, against 
4,894,648 sittings in the other places. The number of persons who 
attended the places belonging to the Church on the Sunday was 
5,292,551: those who attended other places of worship were 
5,603,515. (Supplements I. and II. to Table A.) 

These estimates may probably be accurate enough as regards the 
places of worship. The Church had then considerably the fewer 
number. But the enquiry brought to light the rapid and constantly 
accelerated rate at which the Church was moving even twenty years 
ago. Of the 14,077 existing churches, chapels, and other buildings 
belonging to the Church of England, there were built— 


Before 1801 ‘ : : ; : . 9,667 
Between 1801 and 1811 . , : bes 55 
55 1811 and 1821 re : : 4 97 
ss 1821 and 1831 . ; : es 276 
a 1831 and 1841 : : : ; 667 
ne 1841 and 1851 . ; ; is. Oy 
Dates not mentioned . , é ; 1 ZAds 


(‘ Report,’ p. 14.) 


In the last twenty years the building and endowing of Churches 
has been utterly unprecedented: a new estimate of the places of 
worship would yield avery different result for the Church. 

As to the number of worshippers, the returns may well be regarded 
as deceptive. The same persons may have attended twice: some of 
them thrice. It is at any rate observable that if only one service 
had been taken, or only the Morning and Afternoon Services, the 
Church, instead of being beaten by about three hundred thousand, 
would have been in the majority by about half a million in each case. 
(In the Morning the score was, Ch. 2,541,244 ; Diss. 2,106,138 : 
in the Afternoon, Ch. 1,890,764; Diss. 1,293,871.) The great 
falling off of the Church was in the evening, when out of about 
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three million attendances she only scored about eight hundred thou- 
sand. Any one who has lived in a scattered country parish can 
account for this. 

If the Nonconformist leaders, reckoning from these antiquated 
figures, think that half the religious population is with them against 
the Church, they must be reminded that a deduction of half their 
total must be made for the Wesleyans and the Roman Catholics, 
neither of which bodies are available for a crusade against the prin- 
ciple of an Established Church. But for a more probable estimate 
of the number of Dissenters see next Appendix. 


48 (p. 393). Probable Number of Dissenters in England.—In the 
important speech which he delivered at the Public Meeting of the 
National Society held in 8. George’s Hall, Liverpool, April 5, 1872, 
Mr. J. G. Hubbard gave a calculation of the probable number of 
Dissenters in England. 

“ Twice—first in 1860 and again in 1870—Churchmen have 
desired a true religious census, in which every man would declare his 
religious profession. ‘Twice have the Dissenters resisted the enquiry, 
and successfully, although in 1860 Sir Cornewall Lewis yielded to the 
opposition most reluctantly, and with marked disapproval of the 
futility of the objections. To test Sir Morton Peto’s assertions in 
1861, I examined all the sources of information open to me, such as 
the returns of burials in consecrated and unconsecrated portions of 
public cemeteries, the returns of marriages by the Church and by 
the Registrar, and from these and other returns bearing on the 
subject, I found the proportion of Dissenters of all kinds vary from 
20 to 28 per cent. But a publication entitled, I think, ‘ Denomina- 
tional Statistics, by E. G. Ravenstein, has recently fallen into my 
hands: the conclusion of the author being that the proportion of 
Dissenters of all kinds, Jews, Roman Catholics, and Secularists, 
amounts to 22 per cent. of the population of England and Wales. 
It is impossible to obtain accuracy without an actual census, but it 
is evident that the Nonconformist estimate of 50 per cent. is gravely 
exaggerated.” 


49 (p. 298). The Endowments of the Church.—Three years before 
the incorporation of the present Ecclesiastical Commission, when 
the demand for a “more equitable redistribution” of the revenues 
of the Church was first raised, the late Bishop of Exeter in one of 
his Charges laid open the whole case of the Endowments of the 
Church in an admirably clear manner. ‘The passage is as follows: 

“One thing indeed is certain, and especially worthy of remark, 
that originally every separate parish was tolerably well endowed 
with tithes, and every one had a house and glebe: so that if the 
property of the Church had remained untouched, there would now 
be no room for complaint of the unseemly poverty of any of the 
ancient benefices. It was the unhappy policy of successive genera- 
tions permitting the endowments of half the parishes in England to 
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be appropriated to monasteries, and the profligate policy of King 
Henry VIII. and his successors, who after monasteries had been 
suppressed, did not restore the endowments of those appropriate 
parishes to the Churches from which they were taken, but gave or 
disposed of them in various ways:—it was this which was the main 
cause of the disgraceful penury of many endowments of the most 
important parishes in England. Neither, unhappily, was this all: 
Henry granted the appropriations to be holden by his grantees on 
the same conditions as those on which they had before been holden 
by the monasteries. But one of these conditions was the supply of 
an adequate maintenance for the Vicar. The 15th Richard II. c. 6 
(and there are other Statutes to a similar effect) expressly requires 
that in all appropriations the Vicar shall be well and sufficiently 
endowed: and the fair increase from time to time of the Vicar’s 
maintenance the Bishop was enabled to enforce, and was in the 
practice of actually enforcing, by sequestration and ecclesiastical 
censures. But when the appropriations passed into the hands of 
laymen, they were said to have changed their legal nature, to have 
become lay fees, the holders of which were not liable, even on 
account of their ecclesiastical possessions, to the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop: and thus the monied payments fixed in, and before, the 
time of Henry VIII. (which were then a decent maintenance, at 
least, for an unmarried clergyman) have become the only stipends of 
the ministers, which, it is commonly understood, can now, after the 
incalculable depreciation of money, be demanded by law from the 
holders of the many impropriate parishes, which are in the hands of 
laymen. 

“These are the real causes of the scandalous and mischievous 
poverty of many most important cures: and the mere statement of 
them is sufficient to show that the inequality in the value of different 
benefices, great and lamentable as it is, cannot be justly imputed to 
the Church: that there is not, as is often charged, any inequitable 
distribution of its revenues: for the Church, I repeat, is not one 
corporation, nor have its governors any authority to distribute eccle- 
siastical revenues; but there has been, at different times, a most 
unjust, though happily not an universally extended nor an equal 
spoliation of the revenues of different benefices.” (Charge, 1833.) 


50 (p. 403, sq.).—Zrue Nature of the Endowments of the Church— 
There is a passage in Matthew of Paris—that truly national 
historian—which shows how well the nature of Endowments and the 
impossibility of alienating them with justice was understood in 
England in the thirteenth century. The great alienator at that 
time was the Pope: whose robberies of the English churches 
exhausted the patience of the nation. A council was assembled in 
1244, and the following consideration was laid before the King and 
Kingdom. 

If the Pope would consider the state of the primitive Church of 
England, which had continued to the present time, he would not 
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extort from ecclesiastical persons and from Churches, what was not 
his own. The Kings in England from Ethelbert downwards had 
founded Churches, giving from their own special patrimony lands 
and possessions sufficient for the sustentation of those—whether 
clerks and priests, or monks—whom they fixed in the places 
assigned, to serve God and cherish the poor. “Si igitur ista et 
consimilia dantur locis spiritualibus, et locorum Episcopis, tanquam 
certis personis, in Cathedralibus ecclesiis dicimus, et Abbatibus et 
Abbatiis, de patrimoniis et laicis feudis Regum et Principum, quo 
jure poterit, preter injuriam juris alieni, in alios usus praemissa 
convertere?” (P. 622.) 


51 (p. 409). Mr. Miall’s Scheme of Disendowment.—In his speech 
at Leicester, delivered in March, 1871, Mr. Miall told Church- 
men that he was their best friend, that he was so far from wishing 
to cripple their resources, that his aim was to develop them to the 
utmost by freeing them from the thraldom of the State, and raising 
them to the enjoyment of the same liberties which are enjoyed by 
non-established Churches. 

We make no question of Mr. Miall’s sincerity: but in the next 
part of his speech it appears that this process of development is to 
be carried on by stripping the Church of her possessions, lest she 
should be dangerous in a state of freedom. “The great danger,” 
he said, “that stared statesmen in the face with regard to the dis- 
endowment of the Church of England was this—that they would 
have a spiritual corporation so strong and so rich and powerful, that 
it would be like an amperium im imperio: and that the State itself 
would hardly be able to stand against the influence that the Church 
would be able to exert. It might be so, and if that power came out 
of religion, he should rejoice at it—if it were born of truth, and 
an adherence to the principles of the kingdom of Christ Jesus their 
Lord—all of them would rejoice at it: but if it were to be simple 
pecuniary power, he did not think that they who were carrying on 
that movement, nor any statesman who had hereafter to settle it, 
would be doing wisely to strengthen that power by the way in which 
they satisfied all vested interests. For his own part (he spoke 
merely on his own personal responsibility, and not in the name of 
any society or association of men) the mode in which he would pro- 
pose to carry out the disendowment of the English Church would be 
this—that every parish should retain the funds set apart by the 
State in that parish for ecclesiastical purposes (not retaining them 
for ecclesiastical purposes), and after satisfying all vested interests 
associated with them, should do with that fund that which the 
parish felt to be most necessary in order to develop its social welfare : 
separate it only from religious use, as was done in the case of the 
Irish Church, and let each parish decide for itself to what other use 
it would put its own fund. Give them the Church building, give 
them whatever property the Church had in her own right: give them 
the tithe, give them the glebe: let them be parish property, to be 
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used for the moral advantage of the parish in all future time, but 
not to be used in such a way as that one denomination of Christians 
should obtain the benefit of them to the exclusion of others.” 
(Report of Leicester Speech in ‘ Church Bells,’ March 11, 1873.) 


52 (p. 424). Free Constitution of an English Parish: nature of 
Church Rates.—“It has often been asserted that the Church of 
England is a National Church because it is maintained by the 
nation. This isa very common error. The Church in England is 
not supported by votes of money from the State, as the Presby- 
terians are in Ireland. The Endowment of the Church of England 
consists of property which it has inherited and held for as many 
centuries as England has been a nation. The Endowments were 
originally the gifts and donations of certain persons who were 
prompted by piety or superstition. Church-rates are not a property: 
they are of a different nature. They arise out of the right and 
power which every parish has, like a free republic, to tax itself, and 
to impose political duties on its own inhabitants. It is not by 
reason of its funds that the Church of England is a national Church, 
but because the laws of the Church are part and parcel of the law 
of the land, because they are inextricably interwoven together .. . 
The parish is not more an ecclesiastical than a political institution. 
The Churchwardens are secular officers, elected by the parish, to 
look after everything that is for the common welfare of the parish. 
.... The whole parish has the power to make a bye-law to tax 
itself for any object which the parishioners consider to be for the 
general good. The tax is levied on the parishioners, not as profes- 
sors of this or that religion, but as possessors of some of the pro- 
perty of the parish. .... The legislature even cannot put a tax 
upon a parish. It can be effected only by the supreme will of the 
parish : a bye-law must be made by the parish. A Parish is in fact 
a free republic. England is a federation of republics.” (Lord 
Robt. Montagu: ‘ Four Experiments in Church and State.’) 
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CHAPTER I. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Unt a recent period the duty of the State towards the 
Church was generally acknowledged without dispute. Specu- 
lations as to the ground and the limits of such duty were not 
uncommon; but they were theories to support a foregone 
conclusion, so far as they affected the question, whether the 
Church should be established or not. By one school of phi- 
losophers, the State was conceived after the analogy of an 
individual man, as a personal being, endowed with a con- 
science, and therefore bound to profess a religion. By another 
school the public welfare was assumed to be the sole criterion 
of duty, and the true object of a national religious establish- 
ment. In either case, however, whether on the principle of 
abstract duty or of practical expediency, the constitution of 
Church and State was vindicated, all the more easily that it 
was not supposed to require serious vindication. Among all 
but the most ardent reformers a conservative spirit prevailed, 
and men shrank from the full development of thoughts which 
tended towards change. We have now entered upon a season 
in which the contrary disposition prevails. For a time, at 
least, the spirit of conservation has given way, like a great 
thaw. 

Love of novelty, which was accounted treason in the Roman 
Republic, is the habit of mind prevailing now in a large class 
of society. Both in politics and in theology there is a rising 
tide of revolutionary opinion, which culminates on the common 
ground between the two, the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
realm. At the present day, if we venture to defend the exist- 


* * The reference nwmbers in the text belong to the ‘ Notes’ at the end 
of the Essay. 
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ing system, we have to ask at the outset that it may not be 
thought worse of, for being old. Deprecating any prejudice 
against the Church of England on the ground of its antiquity, 
I propose to consider soberly the general fitness of such 
measures as are involved in the establishment of a National 
Church ; and in particular the claims of the Church of England 
to be maintained in that position. 

Yet it is necessary, in the first place, to show briefly how 
deep and strong are the historical roots from which the Church 
of England has sprung. To pass over the ground of antiquity 
might suit the fashion of the hour, but it would be unjust to 
the Church and to the motives of her worthiest adversaries. 
For among those who desire novelty there are few, except the 
most frivolous, who desire novelty for its own sake. Under 
the superficial love of change there is latent a generous aspira- 
tion after some new principle of order to supersede the old. 
Disdain for the past is often disdain for the immediate past, 
and coupled with a large measure of reverence for more distant 
ages. ‘Truth-seeking men set aside the traditions of recent 
date only in the hope of forming a more complete induction 
from a larger circle of observation. 

Therefore, we ought to bear in mind that National Churches 
have grown out of the most primitive and universal usages of 
mankind. The earliest glimpses of history show the sacerdotal 
and regal offices united in one person. Abraham paid homage 
to a priest-king, who in his twofold office was afterwards 
pointed out as a type of Christ. For those who acknowledge 
the authority of Scripture, the significance of the character of 
Melchizedek can hardly be overstated. It is quite sufficient, 
alone, to answer one-half of the theological arguments against 
a State Church. Yet even his venerable figure is only the 
central one among many. He represents the transition be- 
tween two forms of society: from patriarchs, in whom priest- 
hood and royalty co-existed in an undeveloped state, to priests 
and kings of later times; priests exercising judicial authority, 
like Samuel; and kings officiating at religious functions, like 
Dayid and Solomon. In the kingdom of Judah we begin to 
trace the familiar features of royal supremacy and an_estab- 
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lished Church. In the kingdom of Israel there was a corrupt 
form of State religion, which exaggerated the faults of the 
system. And so far as our information ranges over the Gentile 
world, we see nothing else but the same rule prevailing. 
Heathen deities were worshipped as tutelary deities of a parti- 
cular place or nation: as we see in the King of Assyria’s 
boastful message to the Jews,— Who are they among all the 
gods of the countries, that have delivered their country out of 
mine hand, that Jehovah should deliver Jerusalem out of mine 
hand?” Sometimes, indeed, when the sovereign power be- 
came strongly established, the monarch himself was wor- 
shipped as a god. Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image is supposed, 
with probability, to have been an image of himself. The 
decree under which Daniel was condemned required divine 
honours to be paid to Darius. A similar claim of divinity on 
behalf of the Roman emperors was the sorest trial of the early 
Christians. In short, religion and loyalty were so much.iden- 
tified, that the refusal of the State religion was held to be a 
crime against the State. 

Such spiritual degradation was from the first abhorred by 
the Church of Christ. The apostles and their successors pro- 
claimed a Heavenly Kingdom, of which the laws were supreme 
above all other laws. Rather than worship an idol, or a man, 
they went unflinchingly to a horrible death; and their con- 
science would not suffer them to stifle their testimony to the 
whole truth which had been revealed to them. They waged 
open war against all the evils of the heathen world at once: 
against its falsehoods, its follies, its cruelties, its selfishness, 
and its pleasant vices. When they denounced the religion of 
the Empire, they would not have refrained from denouncing the 
very principle of a State religion if that principle had been 
contrary to the Holy Spirit. They were bold to rashness in 
reproving error ; and their interest, as a persecuted body, must 
have suggested to them all the pleas which are commonly 
urged in favour of the liberation of religion from State control. 
It is wonderful that the writings of the early Christians do not 
abound in such arguments. Yet they were led by the Spirit 
to hold fast in their adversity by principles which they could 
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maintain consistently in their prosperity. When the oppor- 
tunity arose, they were able frankly to accept State protection. 
The Nicene Fathers found no obstacle in their path to hinder 
them from submitting to the patronage of Constantine. There 
was no sentence of Scripture to be explained away, nor any 
former protestation to be recanted. Fairly the Church had 
earned through fire and slaughter the civil dignity to which 
she was called; and she made no renunciation of her allegiance 
to Christ (1). 

The reign of Constantine was in more than one respect a 
turning point in Church history. By founding a new capital 
on the Bosphorus he brought about the lasting separation of 
Eastern from Western Christendom. Constantinople became 
the seat of empire; and there the imperial power was able 
more and more to infringe upon the liberties of the Church, 
turning ecclesiastical disputes to its own ends. At Rome, on 
the contrary, the civil power was weakened by removal of the 
court to a distance ; and the Church asserted her independence 
so vigorously, as to engross by degrees the principal offices of 
the State. St. Peter's honoured name was brought in by an 
ingenious fiction, to give warrant for these usurpations. What 
was really given by Charlemagne as a bribe, was pretended to 
have been an offering of piety made by Constantine five 
hundred years before. In the revival of the name of Emperor, 
men endeavoured to reconcile the imperial and papal theories. 
Tor a short time, in the palmy days of the so-called Holy 
Roman Empire, there prevailed a theory of the co-existence of 
two sovereigns, the Emperor and the Pope, each equally divine 
within his own sphere (2). But the Empire perished, and the 
Papacy remained. ‘Thus the establishment of the Christian 
Churclt produced two opposite results, through the disruption 
of Constantine’s dominions. The Eastern Church was sub- 
jugated by the State; the Western States were subjugated by 
the Church. 

In England there was greater national independence than 
elsewhere. Papal claims were constantly resented, and if 
allowed at all, were allowed only under the pressure of civil 
troubles. Edgar and others of the Saxon kings were glad to 
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be supported by the spiritual authority of Rome, in their efforts 
to reform and control their clergy. The Pope was a valuable 
ally of the King in civilising his barbarous subjects. A con- 
flict of rights began after the Norman Conquest; when two of 
the mightiest rulers of the Middle Ages, William and Hilde- 
brand, came into collision. Each prudently declined to press 
the quarrel. It was deferred to the next generation, and wore 
out the life of Anselm. After many bitter disputes, the will of 
the king and people of England was solemnly affirmed in the 
Constitutions of Clarendon (3). The clergy were declared to be 
subject in civil matters to the civil power. Thus a command- 
ing position was won by the crown; but a few years later the 
ground which had been gained was lost by the rash words of 
Henry, which made him responsible for the blood of Becket. 
The death of Becket, called a martyrdom, brought about the 
triumph of papal authority. Nevertheless, there lived under 
the Plantagenets a succession of loyal and thoughtful men, 
from Grossetéte to Wycliffe, who contended for the liberties of 
the national Church against the alien domination of popes and 
the tyranny of kings. So, when at length it suited the purpose 
of a king. of England to break with Rome, the rupture was not 
anewthing. It had been long anticipated, both by the popular 
wishes and by such laws as the statutes of ‘‘ Provisors,” and 
“Premunire” (4). The royal supremacy which Henry VIII. 
asserted was in substance the same which had been exercised 
by Alfred, and for which Henry II. had striven. The Re- 
formed Church of England, which dates from Kdward VL, is 
essentially one with the National Church of Bede and Dunstan, 
bearing to it a relation more intimate and continuous than 
that which connects the present reformed Parliament with the 
Parliament of Simon de Montfort. 

In the preamble to the Statute of Appeals (1582), styled 
by Mr. Gladstone, “the great primordial charter of the 
Reformation,”* the ancient constitution of the realm of England 
is defined to include the spiritualty and the temporalty under one 
supreme head, the king (5). Itis very seldom that the ideas 


* Gladstone’s ‘Remarks on the Royal Supremacy,’ page 42. 
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of a distant period can be found presented so clearly and so 
authoritatively as in this memorable document. Both by 
formal assertion and by implication it proves that the English 
Church is not, as too many have supposed, a modern structure, 
contrived by the hands of Henry and Cranmer, but an integral 
part of the English constitution. Moreover, while statesmen 
took care to affirm in legislation the antiquity of the English 
Church as part of the body politic, divines were not less 
careful to show that in point of doctrine the Church main- 
tained an unbroken connection with the Church of the Apostles. 
Nothing was more emphatically professed under Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth, than the adherence of the Church of England 
to the primitive rule of faith. 

The sixth of the Articles of Religion, after stating that Holy 
Scripture contains all things necessary to salvation, proceeds 
to define Holy Scripture as consisting of “those Canonical 
Books of the Old and New Testament, of whose authority was 
never any doubt in the Church.’ The eighth Article main- 
tains the Three Creeds without alteration. 

The thirty-seventh, entitled, “Of the Civil Magistrates,” 
explains, “we give not to our princes the ministering of God’s 
Word, or of the Sacraments; but that only prerogative, which 
we see to have been given always to all godly princes in holy 
Scriptures by God himself; that is, that they should rule all 
states and degrees committed to their charge by God, whether 
they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with the civil 
sword the stubborn and evil-doers.” 

Elizabeth had scruples, which her advisers did not share, as 
to the title “ Head of the Church.” It seemed to her un- 
becoming any human sovereign. Imperious as she was in 
dealing with her prelates, she manifested an anxious wish to 
define the bounds of her supremacy according to the law of 
God. ‘To her cautious moderation the terms of the thirty- 
seventh Article are mainly due. 

The leading reformers bestowed comparatively little attention 
on this subject. They took for granted the immemorial maxim 
that to maintain religion was a sovereign’s duty. As their 
grievances arose from the usurpation of the Pope, the natural 
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effect of controversy was to magnify the office of the civil 
magistrate. Abolition of papal supremacy involved, practically, 
the establishment of royal supremacy. As yet men did not 
entertain the idea of religious independence. Into the lofty 
niche at the summit of the ecclesiastical system, from which 
the Pope had been deposed, the sovereign was placed as a 
matter of course. It could not be left vacant. Under the 
circumstances of the time the bias of the reformers in favour 
of Staté"interference is so natural, that much stress cannot be 
laid on it. Still it is a fact to be observed, that Luther and 
Calvin, Cranmer and Knox, pass lightly over this difficult 


-ground, assuming rather than arguing that the State is bound 


to maintain truth and suppress error in religion. Calvin’s 
opinions are expressed with sufficient distinctness in the Fourth 
Book of his Institutes(6). But his treatment of Servetus 
proves more conclusively than his writings, how far he pressed 
the duties of the civil power in support of ecclesiastical judg- 
ments. The blame which he has incurred in this case is not 
wholly deserved. His ideas were simply those of his time, 
and he has been judged as if he belonged to a more tolerant 
age, or as if his superiority of mind in theology gave him 
exemption from common errors. The real question between 
him and Servetus was not “whether the heretic should be 
burned,” but “ which of the two was the heretic?” Servetus 
himself stated the alternative, ‘‘ his death or mine.” 

Lord Bacon expresses the opinion of his contemporaries in 
the next century when he says, ‘“‘ There be two swords amongst 
Christians, the spiritual and temporal; and both have their 
due office and place in the maintenance of religion.” But he 
advances a thought of his own beyond the age when he adds, 
“we may not take the third sword, which is Mahomet’s sword, 
or like unto it.”* 

Hooker, in the unfinished Eighth Book of his ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,’ treats the whole subject with a depth and large- 
ness of philosophy which has given an imperishable value to 
his work. According to his view, the State and the Church 
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are not two societies, but one society under two different aspects. 
“ Our estate is according to the pattern of God’s own ancient 
elect people, which people was not part of them the Common- 
wealth and part of them the Church of God, but the selfsame 
people, whole and entire, were both under one chief Governor, 
on whose supreme authority they did all depend.” * 

It might be expected that the great name of Milton would be 
found in opposition to ancient traditions in this, as in other 
matters. His independent opinions disposed him 0 think 
meanly of the functions of the State in religion. Yet, even 
Milton is no adversary to the principle of Church Establish- 
ment. He pleads against the intolerance of the Church of his 
day, and against its doctrine and discipline. But the ideal 
Church of his wishes would not have dispensed with the sup- 
port of the civil power. He recognises the principle of State 
interference by excluding popery and prelacy from the scope of 
his theory of toleration. t 

Neither Milton, nor Jeremy Taylor on the other side, was 
prepared to adhere consistently to his doctrine of religious 
freedom. It was reserved for Locke to affirm as a general and 
unqualified principle, that a State should be tolerant of differ- 
ences in religion. ‘The further step of being not only tolerant, 
but neutral, was a possibility which was scarcely imagined until 
afterwards. 

New doctrines, like new families, often seek favour by 
claiming an ancient pedigree. Thus, the separation of Church 
from State has been sometimes represented as a primitive 
system, a mere return from medieval errors. In truth, how- 
ever, the idea of such separation is altogether modern. Its 
historical source is not in the land of Israel, or in Greece, or 
Rome, but in America. Even in America it is new. The 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England were as far as possible from 
conceding. to others the religious liberty which they had pur- 
chased dearly for themselves (7). It was Jeffersont who gave 
shape in the constitution of the United States to the philoso- 
phical indifference of Bolingbroke, Hume, and Voltaire. There 


* Ecclesiastical Polity, viii. i. 7. astical Causes. , 
{ Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesi- £ Jefferson Memoirs, I. 34, 39, 
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were special causes for its adoption. For a National Church 
could not be formed among colonists of different races, banded 
together without a common history, each individual conscience 
bearing the stamp of its former nationality, and cherishing the 
creed of its fatherland or that of its free choice. The volun- 
tary system was, under such circumstances, a needful expedient 
to shelve an inconvenient question. But we look in vain for 
a deeper principle than this, or for a much longer line of 
descent®* 

Among the sects to which the Reformation gave birth, the 
idea of freedom from the control of the civil power was enter- 
tained in a crude form. The Independents, in particular, 
rejected all superior authority, ecclesiastical as well as civil. 
But their doctrines, when put to the proof, were found to be 
one-sided: they meant only independence for themselves and 
those who held with them. Under the plea of liberty they 
aimed at ascendancy ; and the result was rebellion when it was 
likely to succeed, and persecution of adversaries in the day of 
success. Some of these sectaries, otherwise almost forgotten, 
revenged themselves upon their oppressors of the National 
Church by a name of reproach which has endured. To the 
Cameronians it may probably be ascribed that the ancient 
order of Church government has been stigmatised by the word 
Erastian, as if it were the theory of an obscure Swiss physi- 
cian. Even now, this misnomer is flung at the Church by un- 
learned or unscrupulous controversialists, like the imputation 
of base birth. For the most part, however, the quarrel of 
Nonconformists against the State has been, not that the civil 
power interfered with religion but that it refused to interfere 
according to their wish. State forbearance has been more 
unpopular than State interference. 

When the Scottish secession of 1733 took place, the 
voluntary system formed no part of the scheme, nor was it 
introduced for a century afterwards.* At the later disruption 
of 1843, the leaders of the Free Church declared emphatically 
that they were not Voluntaries. In fact, the Free Church is 
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endowed, and might consistently with its principles accept 
State support, if unfettered by State patronage (8). 

It would not be hazardous to assert that every Church or 
sect which has had the option of being established, on its own 
terms, has: accepted establishment readily. The theory of 
independence has been cherished by those who, for various 
reasons, were dissatisfied with the actual policy of the State. 
But of no religious society can it be said, “ Their religion 


might have been established and endowed, but they rffused to 
have it so.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


ad THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE. 

Ir would be surprising if the union of Church and State 
which is founded on unbroken Jewish and Christian precedent, 
were discovered to be at variance with the precepts of Holy 
Scripture. Yet this has been confidently asserted. The most 
conspicuous adversaries of the Established Church take their 
stand on the doctrine that all ecclesiastical establishments are 
“ unscriptural.” What we have therefore to consider in this 
chapter is not any question as to the particular tenets of our 
Church, but the general question of State interference in reli- 
gious concerns. ‘The leaders of the Liberation Society, how- 
eyer earnestly they may insist upon the injustice or impolicy 
of such an Establishment as ours, or of any other, bring for- 
ward these considerations only in the second place. Mr. Miall, 
for instance, writes thus :— 

“Our main objections to every kind of alliance between the 
Church and the State spring out of our views of man in his 
religious capacity—our strongest arguments are derived directly 
from the Bible.” * 

Similar language is held by other Nonconformists. We, 
therefore, approach their position at its strongest point, when 
we accept their appeal to Scripture, and claim its testimony 
as unequivocally in our favour. A collection of Essays pub- 
lished by the Liberation Society, and entitled “ Standard 
Essays on State Churches,” includes several which treat the 
question with special reference to Holy Scripture. In these 
we may expect to find the most convincing arguments which 


° 
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the study of Scripture supplies. For the work is described in 
the preface as “an armoury of weapons wherewith the most 
able and plausible defences of Church Establishment may be 
successfully assailed.” Some of the essays were written many 
years ago, but they have been lately reprinted. 

The most elaborate are by Scotch authors, Dr. Wardlaw, 
Dr. Brown, and Dr. Young, composed apparently for delivery 
from the pulpit, and with a rhetorical vehemence which is apt 
to lose sight of the real question at issue. Dr. Youn®’s essay 
contains a number of sentences like the following :— 

“The mind must be sadly bewildered which could come 
short of the proper conclusion.” 

“By what device that is even plausible any one can discredit 
this conclusion, I am unable to conjecture.” 

Where proof is announced so triumphantly, one may well 
enquire what is the precise conclusion to be proved. The 
result of this enquiry is curious. Texts and inferences are 
amassed in order to demonstrate that free gifts are sanctioned 
by the law of God. In support of this truism he and the 
others have marshalled their forces, and proved what no one 
denied. Not the unlawfulness of endowments or establish- 
ments, but the lawfulness of free gifts, is the needless con- 
clusion of Dr. Young’s laboured argument. It is assumed 
that we have no alternative but either to depend on free gifts 
altogether, or to reject free gifts altogether. On this point Bishop 
Magee has remarked, “‘ As well may it be said, that because we 
have lately inaugurated a great Volunteer movement, therefore 
we are bound to abolish our standing army; or, that because 
it is the duty of Christians to give freely to the poor, therefore 
we should abolish our system of compulsory poor-rates.” 

Pains have been taken, however, to extract a prohibitive 
sense from St. Paul’s words, “ They which preach the gospel, 
should live of the gospel;” as if he said they must live by no 
other means than the free offerings of their hearers. The 
passage is in the ninth chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. This is rightly held by advocates of the volun- 
tary system to be the leading passage of Scripture on the 
subject. All that can be found elsewhere is illustrated here so 
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amply, that, so far as endowments are concerned, it is suffi- 
cient to consider what is written by St. Paul in this chapter, 
verses 7—15. 

“Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? Who 
planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof? Or 
who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock ? 
Say I these things as a man, or saith not the law the same also ? 
For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle 
the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God 
take care for oxen? or saith he it altogether for our sakes ? 
Tor our sakes no doubt this is written; that he that plougheth 
should plough in hope; and that he that thresheth in hope 
should be partaker of his hope. If we have sown unto you 
spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal 
things? If others be partakers of this power over you, are 
not we rather? Nevertheless, we have not used this power, 
but suffer all things, lest we should hinder the gospel of 
Christ. Do ye not know that they which minister about holy 
things live of the things of the temple, and they which wait at 
the altar are partakers with the altar? Even so hath the Lord 
ordained that they which preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel.” 

The general scope of these sentences is very far from any 
ordinance against endowment. They amount to a justification 
of those ministers of the gospel who receive payment, and 
leave untouched the question into which controversy has 
drawn the passage, as to the mode of payment, except so far as 
the analogy of the cases to which St. Paul refers may suggest 
a probable inference. 

These cases are so various that some of the analogies which 
they suggest incline one way, some the other. » It is plain, 
therefore, that the apostle had no intention of pronouncing for 
or against an endowed Church. Yet the constitution of an 
endowed Church corresponds with his argument more per- 
fectly, on the whole, than any other system. 

First, he compares a minister of Christ to a soldier, who 
receives pay. A partisan of a State Church could not desire 
or invent a comparison more favourable to his own views. A 
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soldier’s pay suggests the closest possible connection with 
the State. Whether or no this application of the apostle’s 
argument was in his mind, it lies so near the surface that no 
one to whom the idea of State endowments was repugnant, 
would give to it such apparent sanction. In fact, it is passed 
over in significant silence by those who see in the following 
verses an explicit doctrine to the contrary effect. 

Next, St. Paul compares a minister to the planter of a vine- 
yard, who has a manifest right to the fruits, and to the shepherd 
of a flock, who has a right to the milk of the flock. A little 
further on, he adds the similitude of a husbandman, ploughing 
the earth and threshing the grain. These comparisons tend, if 
strictly pressed, to magnify the authority of ministers over 
the laity to a degree which few judicious interpreters of 
Scripture would approve. Yet they must be strained further 
still to bear out the conclusions which are deduced by Dr. 
Young, when he says: 

“‘ What can this mean when applied as the apostle applies 
it, but that the man who planteth in the vineyard of the Church, 
or who feedeth the flock of Christ in the Church, as his regular 
occupation, is to live on the fruit of his labour?” ‘ Does not 
the plougher ply his labour in hope that out of the field which 
it tends to fructify, he will gather subsistence for himself and 
his family ? And is not the thresher animated by a hopé ex- 
actly similar?” “If the allusion teaches anything, it plainly 
teaches this: that spiritual husbandmen are to look for their 
support to the blessing of God upon their labours in the field 
where those labours are put forth.” 

One question may be asked in rejoinder to these: Do the 
vineyard, the flock, the soil, yield their produce voluntarily or 
on compulsion? The compulsory system, the very system 
which is most impugned by Dr. Young, follows directly from 
this text, handled as he handles it. But it is not worth while 
to accept a controversial advantage which arises from an over- 
strained interpretation of the analogies which St. Paul has 
brought forward. 

If the pastoral office be somewhat unduly magnified by these 
illustrations, it is no less abased by the next which follows, 
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that of the labouring ox that treads out the corn, and is left 
unmuzzled that he may stoop on his rounds to fill his mouth 
with provender. Here is a comparison which has little to do 
with the question of voluntary or involuntary support. But in 
another respect it is of special importance. St. Paul appeals 
expressly to the law of Moses in this case, as a law of supreme 
and diyine authority on the subject of the maintenance of the 
clergy. ‘Say I these things as a man? or saith not the law 
the same also?”” Among the many writers who have quoted 
St..Paul’s words as expressing the revealed will of God, none 
appears to have observed this point. They are apt to dismiss 
the Old Testament as obsolete. Yet here St. Paul himself 
ascribes to its ordinances an authority above what he claims 
for himself in such matters of administration. 

Nor does he scruple to appeal to the analogy of the priest- 
hood. ‘The priests who ministered in the temple lived upon 
the temple offerings. It is an open question how far the 
analogy between the two covenants is to be urged, but for the 
apostle’s argument it is indispensable that there should be 
some analogy: and therefore, that the ordinances concerning 
the support of the Jewish priesthood should not be utterly in- 
appropriate to the Church of Christ. 

We may observe throughout St. Paul’s discourse upon this 
subject, that he argues upon admitted principles. He does 
not, as he is sometimes misrepresented, dogmatize absolutely. 
He shows how common custom and the natural order of things 
combine with the Mosaic law and ritual to sanction the claim 
of ministers on the congregation for support. 

Tt is hard to conceive how his meaning ever was so miscon- 
strued as to be thought to imply a prohibition of other than 
voluntary offerings. But since this perverse construction of 
St. Paul’s words has had no little influence upon the minds of 
Nonconformists, it becomes necessary to examine the notable 
passage which we have quoted, with care, and to review the 
arguments which are founded upon it, with a patience and 
eravity beyond their desert. For this passage is the very 
hinge of the controversy on the law of Seripture concerning 
endowments. Logically there is a clear gap between the pre- 
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miss, “free gifts are commanded,” and the conclusion, “ all 
payments except free gifts are forbidden.” The only way in 
which St. Paul’s words can be understood prohibitively, is by 
limiting the terms “they which preach the gospel should live 
of the gospel.” That is, to “live of the gospel” must be, to 
have no other source of maintenance but the free gifts of the 
minister’s own hearers. From this arbitrary and extravagant 
interpretation the champions of the Liberation Society have 
not shrunk. Yet they can hardly have considered its full 
effect. For if it be sound, it condemns St. Paul himself, 
together with some of those whom Christendom has agreed to 
esteem most highly. To derive subsistence from earnings or 
from private property is not to “live of the gospel,” in this 
sense, and therefore forbidden. However, in the very next 
verse St. Paul shows the unsoundness of such an interpreta- 
tion; for he declares that he had not used the right which he 
claimed for his brother ministers. ‘ I have used none of these 
things.” He laboured with his own hands in order that he 
might not live upon his disciples. He gloried in preaching 
the gospel without charge. If then it be transgression to live 
of other. means than free gifts, St. Paul was a conspicuous 
transgressor. Missionaries one and all are guilty, for they 
must needs draw their resources from home until they have 
won sufficient converts. And the blame extends to men who 
have spent their ministerial revenues on their flocks, and lived 
upon their private means. Such are the monstrous conclusions 
to which we are led by the arguments of Dr. Young’s essay, 
and of others on the same side. 

That a pastor may legitimately cast himself on the benevo- 
lence of his people, we admit. Such an impulse is at all times 
generous, and there are circumstances, like those of Barnabas, 
under which it may be ascribed to the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. But it is nowhere commanded, nor has it been gene- 
rally practised in any age of the Church. It is a special move- 
ment proceeding from extraordinary seasons and extraordinary 
men. Cases are not likely to be common, and we may be con- 
tent to admire, without criticising, the rare self-denial which 
has prompted them. Covetousness is so great and so common 
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an evil, that to be free from this alone is no mean degree of 
virtue. Yet human nature is also subject to other evils, of 
which improvidence is one. As a general rule, it is for the 
common good that aman should manage his own household 
affairs thriftily, and not be beholden to others for his support 
from day to day. Moreover, as a general rule, endowments are 
of practical use. They serve, like the condenser of a steam 
engine, to store a reserve of power which makes the action con- 
tinuous. Voluntary zeal works at high pressure. Sooner or 
later it flags, and there would be a deplorable waste of energy 
if its results were suffered to collapse at once. When the 
years of plenty provide for years of scarcity, the work goes on 
without interruption. Such a measure of endowment is in 
harmony with the principles of Christian fellowship, and is not 
open to any reproach. 

Cleared of the mist of fallacy and passion in which it is 
enveloped, the argument from Scripture against endowments 
melts away. Itis only the phantom of an argument, present- 
ing no substance to be grappled with. Whether endowments be 
good or bad, is an economical question belonging to a state of 
things which is not specifically treated in the New Testament. 
We are warned by Christ of the danger of riches, and this caution 
applies to corporate as well as to private wealth. But the ap- 
plication of this warning to the revenues of the Church be- 
longs to another time than the present; inasmuch as the 
English clergy have not on an average a larger stipend than 
the service of the Church requires (9). 

Passing from endowments to the more comprehensive ques- 
tion of Establishment, or connexion with the State, we find 
again that one single passage of Scripture includes all that is 
advanced by our opponents, and virtually sums up the contro- 
versy. The text which is most vehemently urged against us is 
the answer which our Lord made to Pilate, as recorded by St. 
John, (xviii. 36), “ My kingdom is not of this world; if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is my kingdom 
not from hence.” 

Never were words uttered more momentous in themselves, 
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and in the circumstances under which they were spoken. If 
we have had cause, in discussing the former branch of the 
subject, to observe a want of sound judgment in the choice 
which is made of scriptural arguments, there is here no room 
for any such objection. The words of Christ, just quoted, 
go plainly to the root of the matter. They express an all- 
important distinction between the kingdom of Christ and the 
kingdoms of the world. It is a profound and critical question 
to determine whether or no the union of Church and State is 
forbidden by this distinction. 

Let us dismiss one plea in favour of Church Establishment, 
which is plausibly but unfairly based on the word “ now,” 
“ Now is my kingdom not from hence,’ as if it should be other- 
wise hereafter. Grammatical usage requires that the word 
“now” should be understood of the actual case in opposition 
to a supposed case: “If my kingdom were of this world.” 
We receive as an absolute utterance of Christ, without condi- 
tions of time, “‘ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

Weighing these words exactly, the first point which calls for 
observation is that Christ claims for Himself a kingdom, and 
thereby asserts Himself to be aking. The use of this title by 
the Son of God has a twofold suggestiveness. In the first 
instance, to Jewish and heathen ears, it claims for Him the 
ancient associations of sacredness and majesty which belong 
to the title of king. But for Christian ears, the same influence 
of association is reversed. Christ confers a reflected honour 
on the title which He deigned to assume. The office of king 
is sanctified anew through being chosen as a symbol of the 
relation of Christ to his Church. And for this reason it is 
only right and becoming to speak of kings, as such, with 
respect for the royal office. Scorn, which is often expressed 
by Churchmen and others in their dislike of the administra- 
tion under which they live, is not in any case a proper disposi- 
tion of mind towards kings and their authority. The ideal of 
a kingdom is the highest ideal which can be conceived. Un- 
godly as actual kingdoms often are, it is probable that Christian 
kings have from time to time approached as near to the 
character of the ideal King, as Christian priests have_ap- 
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proached to that of the ideal Priest. The highest form of a 
spiritual society, the perfected Church of Christ, is identical 
with the perfected Kingdom of Christ. The two kinds of 
authority, civil and ecclesiastical, flow from the same heavenly 
source, and tend to the same heavenly consummation. 

But Christ’s kingdom is distinguished from all others, as “not 
of this world.” Literally these words assert that the origin of 
Christ’s kingdom is not from this world; they imply, however, 
that its character as well as its origin is different from that of 
this world’s kingdoms. That the kingdom of Christ has its 
origin from the immediate and special authority of God is 
certainly true; but what is practically even more important 
is, that the character of His kingdom corresponds with its 
heavenly origin. It is a spiritual kingdom. Its sovereign, its 
laws, its hopes, its penalties, its whole constitution in short is 
spiritual. It has no limits of space, nor of time. In these and 
sunilar respects it is “not of this world.” 

Such being the character of Christ’s kingdom, the vital 
question is, ‘Can this kingdom subsist in harmony with the 
kingdoms of this world, under any circumstances?” Pilate 
was the first to pronounce upon this question. He of all men 
had most cause to decide that the two were incompatible. The 
responsibility of his office as a civil governor, and the jealousy 
of a rival power which Rome was always prone to entertain, 
were joined in his case with a personal desire to buy popu- 
larity. Yet his condemnation of Christ was extorted from him 
against his better judgment. His deliberate sentence was, 
“T find no fault in this Man.” It is also evident that our 
Lord himself admitted Pilate’s authority to be from God, 
though misused in its exercise. He said to him, “Thou 
couldest have no power at all against me, except it were given 
thee from above; therefore he that delivered me unto thee 
hath the greater sin.” The iniquity of the prosecutors and the 
judge did not vitiate the authority of the law, within its proper 
limits. In this memorable instance, as well as in the epistles 
of St. Paul and St. Peter, we see a heathen and persecuting 
power recognised as the ordinance of God. Secular authority, 
even in the extreme case of the Roman Empire, carries with it 
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a divine sanction, and is therefore not utterly incompatible 
with the heavenly kingdom which Christ announced. And if 
we look onward, from the beginning of the Gospel to its close, 
we see a vision of the kingdoms of the world becoming the 
kingdoms of Christ. Thus at either extremity of the scale of 
human progress, the kingdom of Christ, though not of this 
world, recognises the kingdoms of this world. Our present 
lot is to live under a constitution which is intermediate be- 
tween the two extremes. Nations have embraced Christianity, 
but are not thoroughly penetrated by the spirit of Christ. 
“The Church” and “ the world” are no longer in sharp anti- 
thesis, as in the days of the apostles; nor yet in perfect 
harmony, as in Apocalyptic visions of the future. 

To assume that the English nation is Christian is a partial 
view, inconsistent with many facts. ‘To assume that it is not 
Christian is inconsistent with many other facts. The same 
difficulty arises in estimating the character of an individual 
soul, from the mixture of motives at work; yet in practice 
one alternative or the other must be taken. On the whole, we 
venture to consider England as part of Christendom ; not that 
we are blind to the necessary qualifications to which this 
general truth is subject, but that the national shortcomings as 
to Christianity are only such as are found in every human 
society, whether State or Church. No Church has been kept 
so pure as to fulfil the vital condition of holiness unimpaired. 
At the best it has been a mingled body, and the scandals have 
increased in proportion as time and numbers have added to 
the record. Among the apostles there was a Judas. Among 
the first deacons there was a Nicolas. The Churches to which 
St. Paul wrote were tainted by the common vices of the world. 
The character of many conspicuous men in the age of the 
Councils was infamous; and few criminals of our gaols are so 
vile as some of the popes have been. These cases are his- 
torical; but a similar mixture of good and evil prevails in the 
obscurer circles of Christian society. Numberless little sects 
which have separated from the National Church to secure for 
themselves unalloyed purity of life and doctrine, have the same 
tale to tell: how the brethren have been scandalised by the 
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spirit of the world intruding among them; how the most 
trusted of their number has proved himself masterful, self- 
indulgent, perhaps immoral; how divisions have rent asunder 
the bonds of charity, and men who lately honoured each other, 
as full of spiritual grace, have turned to bitter wrangling and 
denunciation. Everywhere the wheat and the tares are found 
intermingled. That» parable has been, from the time of the 
Donatists, the main answer of the Church to those who aspire 
to a premature accomplishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 
The kingdom of Christ is already in the world, wherever His 
name is acknowledged as a principle of holiness, justice, and 
mercy. Its perfect fulfilment is not yet, but hitherto its pro- 
gress has been advanced, not retarded, by the National 
Establishment of religion. 

We are told, uowever, as a conclusive objection, that the 
Church of the apostles was not established. ‘he answer is 
suggested in another parable of our Lord’s. When He com- 
pared the kingdom of heaven to a grain of mustard seed, He 
taught that the Church had yet to grow, and manifest new 
forms of organisation. In no respect was the Church of the 
apostles complete : in numbers, in distribution over the world, 
in its scheme of government, it was limited by the circum- 
stances of its origin. It contained the germs of the Universal 
Church, but undeveloped. One element of the mystery of 
God’s grace is Time, and according to the natural order of 
erowth, it was many years before the Church could become 
ripe for public recognition and establishment. How could it 
be imagined that the religion of a few peaceful men and women, 
scattered in groups over the wide space of the Roman Empire, 
should be established by law? Humanly speaking, it was 
impossible; and we have reason to acknowledge the wise pro- 
vidence of God in the actual spread of the Church. If the 
power of Christ had been put forth according to His own 
saying, by the help of legions of angels, it would have had no 
deep spiritual root. If the sword of Peter had been as the 
sword of Mahomet, and established Christianity by force of 
arms from Gibraltar to Delhi, the kingdom of Christ would 


have missed the more signal triumph by which it is proved to 
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be “not of this world.” It pleased God to prepare for the 


Church in its weakness a victory which illustrates its divine 


mission.. The mightiest of empires, in the period of its un- 
diminished majesty, was overcome by the spiritual force of 
truth and,holiness. The civil power learned to acknowledge 
the superior authority of Christ, before offering its resources 
to confirm and extend His dominion. If the Gospel had owed 
its success to worldly means in the first instance, it would 
have lost the opportunity of manifesting its claim to be the 
eternal truth of God. Alone and unaided, it won its way 
against the philosophical intellect of Greece and the imperial 
power of Rome. Having conquered these, the Church had a 
right to use them as its servants. That they have been re- 
bellious servants is not to be disputed. From the first there 
has been in these two quarters a standing danger to the faith. 
Philosophy has rebelled continually against the supremacy of 
divine revelation. Policy has no less rebelled against divine 
law. ‘The Church has thus been exposed to Gnosticism and 
to Cesarism; yet these dangers, great as they are, are dangers 
which every religious society has to encounter, dangers in- 
herent in the constitution of man. A similar conflict has to 
be carried on by every one within his own soul. The intellect 
and the will contest the higher inspirations of the spirit. Yet 
we do not entertain the monstrous thought of dissevering soul 
from body, in order to keep the soul pure. Nor should we 
take refuge from dangers to the Church by the moral suicide 
of parting Church from State. 

What has been said has reference exclusively to the New 
Testament. For it is from the New Testament alone that 
arguments have been drawn against Church Establishments. 
Lhe Old Testament is altogether so manifestly in favour of a 
close connexion between Chureh and State, that our adver- 
saries use every means to invalidate its authority or its 
application to Christian society. St. Paul, as we have seen, 
does otherwise, when he appeals to the Mosaic law on the 
support of ministers. So does the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, when he applies to Christ the prophecy, “ Thou art 
a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.” So does our 
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Lord himself, in the sentence which sums up a large portion of 
the Sermon on the Mount, “Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law or the prophets: I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” From this sentence we conclude the precedents 
of the Old Testament to be good under the New, when due 
allowance is made for the elementary character of the former. 
Only that is to be accounted obsolete, which bears the evidence 
of being local or temporary, adapted to the uninformed con- 
‘science of a barbarous or half-barbarous people. And even in 
these portions of the Mosaic law may be found the traces of a 
more perfect order of government. Ordinances which were 
only for a limited period, were divinely instituted for that 
period, and are therefore of permanent value so far as they 
iulustrate a principle. ‘This is especially the case in matters 
concerning which the New Testament is silent. Here the Old 
Testament is full of instruction; for the minds of the primi- 
tive Christians were of necessity imbued with its lessons. 
They required the authority of a new revelation to supersede 
the doctrines which they had gathered from the law and the 
prophets. In the absence of direct teaching to the contrary, 
they would naturally fall back on the political ideas which 
Jewish history suggested. The Church in the wilderness 
under Moses, and the State under Solomon, are examples 
which could not fail to engage their attention. These are 
among the most conspicuous of the lessons concerning which 
St. Paul said, “ Whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning.” They may fairly be supposed 
to foreshadow in some measure the polity of the kingdom of 
Christ. On those who reject the analogy of the Jewish 
relations of Church and State les the heavy burden of proof, to 
explain why so obvious an analogy should not be heeded. 

Yet on this point the Nonconformist writers are most un- 
satisfactory. The pious and venerated John Angell James has 
nothing to say but a burst of impatience : 

“As to the argument which is founded.on the constitution 
of the Jewish theocracy, we consider it so irrelevant and in- 

‘applicable, that the very attempt to bring it forward in support 


of a Christian institute betrays at once the weakness of the 
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cause. We view the theocracy as altogether a divine institute, 
which, when it was set aside by the coming of Christ, was never 
designed to be imitated, and is altogether incapable of imi- 
tation.” 

The writer of these sentences cannot possibly have reflected 
how much is involved in them ; for they set aside the authority 
of Holy Scripture to an extent which is fatal to belief in its use 
as divinely inspired. According to this view nearly half the 
Bible needs to be cancelled in the Christian Church. The 
historical books are to be regarded not only as unprofitable, 
but as actually misleading, on a question so vital that of late 
years it has been the chief point at issue between Churchmen 
and Nonconformists. It has been argued by some writers, 
such as Dr. Wardlaw, that the miraculous incidents of the Old 
Dispensation unfit it for a parallel. Yet this ground of dis- 
tinction, which would go far to leave the Bible useless for 
example, is altogether untenable. Miracles do not make a 
history less instructive, but more so. Their effect is not to 
reverse moral principles, but to affirm them with special 
emphasis. The thunders and lightnings of Mount Sinai 
enforced in a signal manner the enduring authority of the 
Decalogue. The miracles of Christ made the example of His 
patience and charity all the more impressive. On the whole, 
then, we are justified in appealing to the Old Testament as 
illustrating, under certain conditions, the mind of God on this 
subject. And if so, the argument from Scripture is completely, 
even superabundantly, in favour of the Union of Church and 
State. We also gather from the Old Testament a warrant for 
the language in which we speak of our nation as a Christian 
nation. The children of Israel were called a holy people, both 
in the wilderness and afterwards, notwithstanding their sins. 
Holiness is predicated of them, not according to the circum- 
scribed rule of a monastic order, but in a large and merciful 
sense, which may also fairly be applied to a National Church. 

Real service has been done by Nonconformist writers, 
through their firm assertion of the spiritual character of the 
Church of Christ, and through their earnest insistance on the 
graces which belong to personal sanctification. But they, have 
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been led by a narrow theology away from the teaching of 
Scripture, when they have held that the Church, instead of 
leavening the world, should stand aloof from the world in 
selfish isolation. Nothing however is more conspicuous in the 
“Standard Essays’ republished by the Liberation Society, 
than the absence of the most eminent names of the Noncon- 
formist body. Those patriarchal men whose authority stands 
highest, Baxter and Owen, Howe and Henry, and Doddridge, 
found nothing in Scripture to condemn the union of Church 
and State, but the contrary.* The impetuous zeal of Wesley 
and Whitefield for the revival of spiritual religion was not for 
a moment led astray by any desire to separate the Church 
from the State. The object of these genuine reformers was to 
amend and purify, not to destroy. That Holy Scripture 
sanctions or favours disestablishment is an afterthought of 
modern controversy, not deeply fixed in the minds even of 
those who wish to believe it true. 


* «Hssays on the Church,’ pp. 18, 45 (Seventh Edition, 1859), 
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CHAPTER IIf. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


Ir will be convenient to define, more strictly than has been 
attempted in the preceding chapters, the term Establishment. 
In regarding the precedents of history, and the testimony of 
Holy Scripture, the word must be used somewhat vaguely to 
denote any kind of sanction given to the Church by the State ; 
but the judgment to be passed on the actual Church Establish- 
ment of our land must depend on the measure and form of 
sanction which is given under our laws. 

Three degrees of Establishment are clearly distinguishable. 

1. The first is when conformity to the religion approved by 
the State is enforced by penalties of greater or less severity ; 
whether it be by fire and sword, as in the Middle Ages, or by 
pillory and torture, as under the House of Stuart, or by civil 
disabilities, as under the House of Hanover. 

2. The second is, when rates are levied upon the whole 
nation for the support of the Established Church. Noncon- 
formists are tolerated under this scheme in the exercise of their 
worship, but they have no special exemption from the duty of 
maintaining the Church, which is placed on the footing of a 
civil obligation like the maintenance of the army or navy. 
Their dissent is simply ignored. In the eye of the law they 
are still Churchmen, bound to take their share in the legal 
responsibilities of Churclimen. 

3. The third degree of Establishment consists in the public 
recognition by the State of one particular religion without rates 
or penalties to Nonconformists. For instance: that the solemn 
acts of the State should be accompanied by public acts of 
worship ; that the chief ministers of the Church shouldshold, 
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in virtue of their office, a certain political or local dignity, are 
effects of the establishment of any religion. The simple 
“FF. D.” on the coinage, the seats of the bishops in the House 
of Lords, the titles of the beneficed clergy derived from their 
parishes, “ Rector of A,” ‘“ Vicar of B,” are symbols of this, 
the mildest form of Establishment. This does not of necessity 
imply endowment ; but in general the two are connected. An 
indefinite portion of the endowments of the Church have 
accrued from its position as recognised by the State, though 
not conferred by the State (10). 

In Establishments of the first of these three kinds, where 
Nonconformists are persecuted, the liberties of conscience for 
each individual are sacrificed to the order of the State, or the 
will of the sovereign. 

In Establishments of the second kind, where Noneonformists 
are taxed but tolerated in matters of religion, the rights of the 
State and the individual may be considered as equitably 
balanced, provided that the terms of communion with the 
Church are not so restricted as to become a hardship. 

In Establishments of the third kind, such as the Church 
of England at the present day, where Nonconformists are 
exempted from contributions to the Church, and the Church 
retains only its ancient dignities and endowments, the scale 
turns to the side of private self-will against public duty. 
Evenhanded justice is not satisfied under this system, from the 
prominence which it gives to the claims of a capricious con- 
science above the rights of civil society. ‘There is neverthe- 
less much in the nature of the case to be considered indulgently. 
The zealous sectaries who refused Church rates, but built 
chapels of their own, cannot be regarded as altogether bad 
citizens. So it was felt by many, not long since, who insisted 
on the rightfulness of Church rates, but refrained from exacting 
them from their Nonconformist neighbours. 

We confine our view therefore, in this essay, to the moderate 
form of establishment which actually exists in England. Per- 
secution on behalf of the Church we renounce as unjust. 
Taxation on behalf of the Church we forego, as liable in some 
cases to be unmerciful. What we contend for is no more than 
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justice and mercy combine to approve: the maintenance of the 
National Church in its undisputed legal rights, in order that it 
may continue as heretofore to represent the nation in public 
solemnities of worship, and superintend the religious education 
of the people. Assuming that there is in England a Church 
truly national, an assumption to be discussed more fully in 
another chapter, this Church is not to be separated from the 
State without serious degradation to the State, and injury to 
society in general. Already there is a tendency in England to 
sacrifice public interests to individual freedom. ‘The perma- 
nent welfare of the community is too much subjected to the 
agitation of factions, and would sink yet lower beneath the 
ephemeral currents of public opinion if the moderating in- 
fluence of the Church were diminished. For the Church is 
the great conservator of liberty and order combined: it 
represents the principle of order in opposition to anarchy, the 
principle of liberty in opposition to despotism. In either case 
it hallows by divine sanctions the cause of right against 
might. Its influence, brought to bear on high and low 
throughout the nation, acts like a conscience to a violent man. 
Such is the proper function of the Church. Doubtless it has 
been imperfectly fulfilled; but there is no other element of 
society which can fulfil the same office, even imperfectly. 

The common language and opinion of mankind agrees to 
recognise a kind of personality in a State. When we speak of 
any State, we think, not of a mere multitude of human beings 
casually inhabiting the same neighbourhood, like people at a 
fair, but of an organised society, which has a_ corporate 
character, and many of the attributes of personal existence. 
The sentiment of patriotism depends altogether on this idea of 
personality, sometimes fancifully associated with the soil, but 
more justly ascribed to the people. Kindred blood, com- 
munity of soil and climate, laws and language, participation in 
certain national glories and disasters, all combine to form a 
bond of fellowship resembling that of a family. Even where 
a few of these conditions are found, the effect is manifest. The 
Jews, holding tenaciously to their sacred race and writings, are 
one people, though scattered homeless over the world. «The 
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Swiss, bound together by the magnetic charm of their land, 
continue one people, though divided in language. The 
English, by their language, history and laws, preserve an 
identity of national character, notwithstanding the admixture 
of foreign blood, and their world-wide settlements abroad. The 
stronger elements assimilate the weaker, and the people con- 
tinues one. To the eye of a stranger from Moscow or even 
from Paris, the English nation has a specific character, like the 
character of one man. Among the elements of which this 
national life is composed, and from which it takes its peculiar 
quality for each nation, a very important place belongs to 
public institutions. What the nation does in its corporate acts 
as a State has a deep influence on the character of the people, 
both publicly and privately. Hence the religious character of 
the nation depends on the public acknowledgment of religion 
by the State. What civil society becomes, without any public 
religious profession, may be seen beyond the Atlantic. There, 
favoured by an exuberant fertility of soil, and by a noble race 
of colonists, material prosperity has been abundant; but there 
has been a deplorable disunion, confusion and recklessness as 
to spiritual life. It is not very difficult to imagine what would 
be the result on the old soil to Britain. A case which is in 
some respects parallel is familiar to us :—The City of London 
is an example of a wealthy and civilised community, with its 
own magistrates and police, and with many of the functions of 
a sovereign State. It happens also to have within its bounds 
a richly endowed cathedral. Here the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers are independent of each other; the Lord Mayor of 
London and the Bishop of London have their spheres of duty 
so distinct, that they could hardly be more so if the Church 
and State were separate. We might conceive the whole empire 
subsisting and flourishing under similar conditions. But such 
a conception, to be realised, must correspond in other respects 
with the peculiar and restricted sovereignty which belongs to 
the City. We cannot but observe that the City of London is 
far from possessing the real power of which it bears the 
outward signs. Practically it is a mere district. Its most 
eminent citizens give their minds to other than civic questions. 
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The municipal government is carried on under the restraint of 
public opinion, which would not be slow to abolish the entire 
constitution for any serious abuse of power. Such, on a 
larger scale, would be the position of a State which had no 
interest in the conscience of the citizens. However thriving it 
might be while it existed, it would exist only on sufferance; 
the real governing power would be external to it; the soul 
of the people would find expression in other ways apart from 
the organisation of the State, and without its control; there 
would be little or no feeling of loyalty to uphold it against the 
winds of popular faction; political power would be little 
esteemed, and declined by the worthiest men. A movement 
in this direction may be traced among the undercurrents of the 
world. It is compounded of two forces, epicurean selfishness 
which disdains all but private interests, and Christian charity, 
which expands its wide sympathy beyond the limits of the 
nation. Selfishness and charity coalesce so far as to make 
civilised men cosmopolitan; but the better motive needs to 
sustain its life by cherishing the simple affections which are 
bred in the narrower circle of home. A liberality of mind 
which is Christian and not selfish, will hold fast by the senti- 
ments of honour and love which find their first object in the 
family, and their second in the State. True Catholic charity 
is the matured fruit of filial and brotherly affection, of loyalty 
and of patriotism. 

Those writers who have had the highest ideas of human 
nature and society have ever maintained that the body politic 
should have a religious character. Not anly those who follow 
the continuous traditions of the past, but philosophers and 
large-minded men, such as Burke, Coleridge, and Arnold (11), 
exposed to the excitement of modern theories, have persisted in 
regarding the Church as inseparable from the State. If the 
State may be conceived as having any corporate existence, 
analogous to the life of an individual; if it is a real object of 
reverence and affection, having also, for its part, duties to its 
members, to other States, and to God; then the public profes- 
sion of religious faith, and solemn acts of prayer and praise, 
follow naturally from such a conception. And if thesState 
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may not be conceived thus with any truth, the philosophy of © 
life is reduced to selfishness. 

But it may be fairly contended that the analogy between the 
State and an individual person is not adequate to represent the 
whole truth, although it represents truly one aspect of the 
State, and that the most important of all. We have to regard 
the State from another point of view, not as comprising its in- 
dividual members, but as distinguished from them; that is, as 
a governing power with limited functions. In this view we 
must consider how far it is for the general welfare that an 
official control and superintendence should be exercised by the 
government over the people in favour of religion. From this 
point of view the question is examined in Warburton’s cele- 
brated treatise. The popular definition of an Establishment 
which is given by Paley rests upon a similar conception of the 
State as a power external to the Church. 

“ The notion of a religious Establishment comprehends three 
things :—a clergy, or an order of men secluded from other pro- 
fessions to attend upon the offices of religion; a legal provision 
for the maintenance of the clergy; and the confining of that 
provision to the teachers of a particular sect of Christianity.” 

It may be shown, on grounds of practical expediency, that 
such an Establishment is desirable. Descending from the high 
contemplative view of ideal perfection to the palpable needs of 
society as it is, we have reason enough to defend a Church 
Establishment.. The lowest estimate of the functions of the 
: State will allow that the civil power should undertake what- 
ever the public interest requires it to undertake. If it can be 
shown that the promotion of Christian faith and morals is 
aided by an Established Church, that 1s a good argument in 
favour of establishment, even though it were proved that 
Church and State had no essential connection with each other. 
Like the management of Telegraphs by the Post Office, the 
maintenance of the clergy might be undertaken by the civil 
power as a work in excess of its proper functions, on the 
ground of mere utility. Nor can this argument be resisted. The 
usual answer, that the voluntary system works better, is at 
variance with facts on the whole, though choice instances 
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gathered from a large field may be adduced to support it. In 
prosperous communities the voluntary system does wonders, 
drawing into its service all the eager spirits whom independ- 
ence in taste or opinion makes impatient of control. But the 
world has never yet seen a people capable of free religious 
devotion, through all classes, and for a length of time. High 
as the standard of spiritual life may be raised in the better 
sort, there is always an immense majority with whom exalted 
motives are ineffectual. For this majority it is necessary that 
the force of truth should be supplemented by the force of 
authority or custom. Their nature inclines them to a kind of 
pupilage: they must needs, by the quality of their own 
minds, accept the direction of others; morally they live in ser- 
vitude, however proud of their imaginary freedom they may be; 
custom, or law, or public opinion, or some influence more 
peculiar to themselves, constrains their will. It is in vain that 
measures are taken to emancipate them; such measures only 
flatter them into the semblance of a liberty which they cannot 
have, nor even endure if they had it. Among the finest minds 
there are not a few who crave for the strong arm of authority 
to lean upon; and the multitude are still more absolutely, 
though unconsciously, dependent on external influences, reli- 
gious or political. Hence they fare best, when they can asso- 
ciate the dignity and majesty of the State with the spiritual 
authority of the word of God. Common minds can receive, 
through an Established Church, what they cannot receive at 
first hand on its own merits. They recognise truth only when 
it is commended to them by valid authority. Without the 
energy to think for themselves, they have discernment enough 
to appreciate the value of truth when it has been brought 
home to their conscience by the law of the land (12). 

To be subject to the moral influence of authority is no sign 
of extraordinary weakness. It is the normal state of man, and 
the chief means by which the highest type of character is 
formed. Our universities and public schools are valued for a 
certain tone or 740s, which is impressed on their scholars by force 
of habit. Their intellectual and social rules are obeyed at first 
reluctantly, then freely, and at last with a generous pride like 
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a soldier’s pride in his profession. Such discipline does much 
more to develop the powers of the mind than to cramp them. 
Here and there may be found one whose genius has been 
quelled or stiffened by the routine of academical training. But 
by far the greater number of scholars would have been nothing 
without it. There is not in them the native energy of will 
that a self-taught man must have to carry him through. They 
could not have discovered, still less adopted, the processes 
which were necessary to form their mind and character, and 
which are brought insensibly to bear upon them, under the 
system of a public school. Were it not for this kind of moral 
influence, in which the principles of liberty and order are hap- 
pily combined, society would be made up of a few men of 
extraordinary mental power in the midst of a crowd of dunces, 
as it was in the sixteenth century. 

A similar tone, religious, intellectual, and social, is diffused 
throughout the land by means of an Hstablished Church. 
Wherever a parish church stands, there is a centre of spiritual 
light and warmth (13). The fabric, with open doors that give 
welcome to rich and poor, bearing witness in its architecture to 
the piety of many generations: the churchyard, where the 
parents and kindred of the parishioners are laid in common 
hope of resurrection: the parsonage, where every neighbour 
can find sympathy and counsel, and from which goes forth, not 
seldom, an example of the highest manly and womanly culture 
to civilise the homes of the peasantry in detail: the school, 
where is learned not only the discipline and scholarship which 
belong to school education, but also a refinement of manners 
and rectitude of moral feeling which are imparted through per- 
sonal intercourse with the squire’s or parson’s family: all these 
influences, multiplied by ten thousand, are due mainly to the 
position of the Church as a national establishment. More- 
over, besides these, there are examples of the beauty of holi- 
ness in Cathedral Churches, which are all the more impressive 
as embodying the religion of the nation. For, while the few 
who think deeply adhere to the Church asa true branch of 
Christ’s universal Church, the many are disposed rather to 
venerate the Church as national. If the national connexion 
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were severed, the purest faith and sanctity would have com- 
paratively little recognition from the multitude. An Estab- 
lished Church stands fully exhibited to the nation. Both its 
virtues and its flaws are seen in focus. 

Moreoyer, an Established Church is to be valued for the evil 
it hinders. Religion has so strong a hold of the human soul 
that no society can live without it. Men will eagerly embrace 
a counterfeit of the truth rather than have a blank before 
them. They must have some bond of union with the Infinite. 
The aberrations of the many sects of America illustrate the 
need that is felt for some authoritative standard of religious 
truth. There men and women grow up without any established 
form of worship that claims as a matter of course their spiri- 
tual allegiance. Hence it often happens that their soul is 
awakened, for the first time, by the glowing eloquence of a 
_ teacher, who has no title to respect beyond his eloquence, but 
who seems to them divinely inspired. ‘The spiritual life which 
belongs to the gospel of Christ they learn to ascribe to a 
garbled version of it, for want of better knowledge. The grace 
which belongs to the Church of Christ they ascribe to the 
sect in which their religious sentiments have been developed. 
Thus, for the want of a sound form of training, by which the 
elements of religious knowledge are sown broadcast over the 
land, and become in a measure the common heritage of all, 
many fall victims to the wildest fanaticism and the grossest 
1mposture. 

It is true that Established Churches also are swayed at times 
by fanatical impulses. No State authority can keep men safe 
from the errors of human nature, nor elevate the Church above 
the standard of its own members. What can be done by 
means of an Establishment is, not to make good men better, or 
wise men wiser, but to make bad men less bad, ignorant men 
less ignorant: to spread widely the knowledge and example 
which is most beneficial: to bring the mass of mankind more 
nearly to the level of their worthiest brethren; to accumulate 
on the side of truth the moral forces of custom, law, and public 
opinion, for the help of those to whom the love of truth, for its 
own sake alone, is an insufficient motive. Freedom is the 
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highest spiritual state ; and so far there is reason in the saying 
often urged, that religion must be free. But human nature 
cannot attain to the highest state at one bound. For the de- 
velopment of spiritual freedom many stages must be gone 
through, in which various kinds of restraint, control, and 
guidance are necessary. Man cannot be free, in a proper 
sense, unless he is trained to the government of himself, and 
enlightened so as to discern truth and falsehood. His approach 
to freedom is best made by such a well-regulated discipline as 
braces and opens the mind, counterbalancing, without annul- 
ling, the effect of nature and circumstances. It is no paradox 
to say that the Established Church in our land is more free 
than the so-called voluntary churches. They are bound in 
general by restraints which are more galling and oppressive for 
being undefined. The theology of the ministers is all the less 
free for being without a regular standard of doctrines. The 
contributions of the members are all the less free, for the 
strictness with which moral coercion is brought to bear upon 
them, to extort a payment, rated in fact upon their means, 
though called voluntary, and levied by a society which is irre- 
sponsible to the law. The Established Church, far from being 
a hindrance to the liberty of the subject, is open rather to the 
blame of being too free; that is, of exercising too little con- 
straint upon private will for the general good. But its laxity 
of discipline is so much in harmony with the spirit of the age, 
that most men will not find fault with it on this account. 
Whether the Church in its spiritual character gains by being 
established is more open to question. The advantages are less 
obvious, and they are accompanied by real dangers. Lstab- 
lishment cannot confer on the Church the Divine grace on 
which its existence as a Church depends, nor can it preserve 
its members from religious and moral decay. In these essen- 
tial respects, the Church must look up to her heavenly Lord 
alone. To lean upon any secular power would bring abase- 
ment upon her as a society, lowering the standard of holiness 
in all things. Both in a moral and in a literal sense, loyalty 
to Christ forbids the burning of incense on the altar of Cesar. 
But when the Church is at liberty to fulfil her office without 
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oppressive interference from the civil power, the benefits of 
establishment are of a degree only second to the very highest. 

There is the advantage of publicity. State authority gives 
to the Church opportunities of making her message known, which 
she could not obtain for herself. What would not the teachers 
of any new doctrine give for leave to expound their tenets, 
week by week, to an auditory of the wisest and mightiest in the 
land, composed in reverent attention? Another advantage of 
the same kind is the access which is given to the clergy, in 
virtue of their office, to all classes of society. The fixed lines 
of social exclusiveness give way to admit the ministers of a 
religion which is recognised by the highest public sanctions. In 
every department of their duty they have free scope. A hear- 
ing such as St. Paul thought himself happy to win from Felix 
and Agrippa is obtained with facility even by the subordinate 
ministers of an Established Church. 

The system of parochial endowment serves also to assist the 
Church in carrying out the Gospel into every corner of the 
land.. The most inhospitable districts do not fail of a resident 
clergyman. Moors and swamps which no landlord will in- 
habit, squalid poverty-stricken suburbs, where no sect can 
obtain a footing, find in their midst a parish church and 
pastor. This result has sprung in many cases from devotion 
to the Church as Christ’s Church; but in many more, where 
the work and its value are less conspicuous, the dignity of 
a national position, and the provision of an endowment, 
strengthen weak hands for a task which would otherwise be 
left undone. It was said in France, by an acute observer of 
human nature and society, “'l'o deprive the clergy of State 
emolument is to shut the door of the Church against the poor.” 

At certain seasons the zeal of the clergy and people has 
done much to belie this aphorism. But that very zeal has its 
deficiencies which an Established Church is qualified to supply. 
Sound judgment, profound learning, high culture, are qualities 
which zealots are apt to neglect; and these are qualities which 
the Church needs. Her mission is not only to announce 
revealed truth, but to watch over the progress of the world, and 
leaven each phase of civilisation by the spirit of Christ. For 
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this duty wisdom is of equal importance with zeal; and wisdom 
is in an eminent degree fostered and disseminated by the 
organisation of a Church Establishment. In a land like ours, 
where the connexion of Church and State is interwoven with 
the ancient laws and all the social life of the people, the 
dangers of this connexion are at the least, and its advantages 
at the greatest. An Established Church which is neither 
subject to tyranny on the part of the sovereign, nor on that of 
the mob, is a blessing to the nation, and in the most favourable 
position for the fulfilment of its own spiritual office to the pro- 
motion of the kingdom of Christ. One of the American bishops, 
distinguished for eloquence among his own eloquent nation, 
gave lately to a vast audience in England this solemn counsel: 

“You stand in a grand and noble position in this country. 
You have a Church, a grand, recognised, Established Church. 
While it is the last thing I would ask for in my country, I 
should, if I were residing in England, fight to the moral death 
to sustain it.” * 


* Speech of the Bishop of Illinois at the Wolverhampton Church Con- 
gress, 1867, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Hostirrry to an Established Church is prompted by the most 
various motives, and enlists in a common cause men whose 
opinions on all other points are vehemently opposed to each 
other. There are radical enemies of every form of religious 
belief, whose ideas correspond with the frank utterances of 
Lucretius, 


‘«Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum,” 


thinking deliberately that on the whole religion does mankind 
more harm than good. There are also rivals, who cannot 
endure to witness the political and social privileges of the 
Church. There are selfish reformers, who hope to gain some 
private advantage through abolition of those privileges. There 
are ambitious Churchmen, who wish in all things to exalt 
ecclesiastical authority, and are not content with the position 
of dependence in which the clergy stand towards the sovereign. 
There are also pure-minded enthusiasts, who honestly desire 
to save religion from the secular influences which flow from 
connexion with the State. All these classes, with different and 
irreconcilable aims, are conjoined in the temporary policy of 
severing Church from State, Disciples of Voltaire, and disci- 
ples of St. Francis, ecclesiastics ke Hildebrand, and politi- 
cians like Henry VIII., are brought together with Noncon- 
formists of a more modern type, in an unholy coalition. The 
principles on which they argue are mutually destructive, but 
their votes are given on the same side. They are more utterly 
alien from each other than from the Church, but the superior 
eminence of the Church makes it the object of their special 
attention and attack. 
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‘We may conveniently distinguish the leading objections to 
an Established Church by the terms Catholic, Protestant, and 
Philosophical, respectively; terms which are descriptive 
enough, and so favourable that they may be accepted as fair 
by their advocates. 

What may be termed the Catholic objection is based on an 
idea which has come down from medieval times. Setting aside 
corrupt elements, this idea is the noble conception of One 
Universal Church, governed by its own permanent laws without 
national distinctions. It is this which agitated Oxford thirty 
years ago, on the foundation of the Jerusalem bishopic (14). In 
theory, it is nothing more or less than the assertion of Christ’s 
universal kingdom. In practice, however, it is very different. 
It has always hitherto signified the domination of the clergy 
over the laity. So it was felt already in the days of Dante, by 
men like him; 

*““The Church of Rome, 


Mixing two governments that ill assort, 
Hath missed her footing.” * 


Those who nominally were contending for the spiritual autho- 
rity of Christ were really contending for the temporal power of 
the Pope. As to the laws of Christ, which are truly the laws of 
His holy Catholic Church, the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount, for instance, they have never been at issue. The dis- 
pute between civil and ecclesiastical powers turns on rights 
of local jurisdiction, patronage, &c., which arise out of the 
mixed condition of a spiritual society holding temporal rank 
and property. In cases like these, the objectors to Royal 
Supremacy can hardly fail to resort to the alternative of Papal 
supremacy. Christendom is too deeply pledged to one or 
other of these two alternatives, to give much acceptance to a 
third, that of an international free Catholicism which would be 
a lawless selection of doctrines and usages from the vast 
storehouse of antiquity. Hitherto, at least, the government of 
the English Church has given no just occasion to those who 
love truth and righteousness to seek them elsewhere. That 


* Purgatorio, Cant. xvi. Cary’s Translation 
MM 2 
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impatience of the mild constraint of Anglicanism should drive 
men, who love truth, to submit their minds to the bondage and 
falsehood of Rome, is deplorable. Not less deplorable is the 
illusion which leads others to renounce their allegiance to 
their sovereign and their bishop, under the pretext of loyalty 
to they know not what. Most of those who oppose them- 
selves to the connexion of Church and State on what are 
termed Catholic principles, have no distinct idea of the object 
at which they aim instead. They disclaim for themselves the 
purpose of reconciliation with Rome. Yet, upon any other 
supposition, their course is made up of inconsistencies. Pro- 
fessing extraordinary reverence for authority, they are never- 
theless conspicuous, in fact, for scornful defiance of the powers 
that be. Professing to adhere to the uniform practice of old, 
their way is marked, on the contrary, by ceaseless novelty and 
change. Their watchwords, “Catholic” and “Unity,” are as 
much as possible reversed in their actual conduct. They drift on 
a current of fashion which is fed, like other fashions, by excite- 
ment, and is none the less worldly for claiming to be not of 
this world. Such contradiction between doctrine and practice 
marks a state of transition. Whenever the ferment subsides, 
it will be seen that the Church of England, though far short of 
ideal perfection, has still a paramount claim to the reverence 
and obedience of her sons, as the national branch of the 
Church Universal. 

A second objection to the principle of a national Established 
Church has grown out of the great protest of the Reformation, 
and may be termed the Protestant objection. Its root-idea is 
religious liberty, an idea which stands in distinct antagonism 
to the former. The full development of this view is exhibited 
in the prose works of Milton. It is nothing short of the 
spiritual equality of all men, in opposition to every claim of 
authority or ascendancy. We shall hardly do justice to this 
principle if we fail to recognise in it, as in the Catholic prin- 
ciple, a sublime ideal truth. Degrees of order in the Church 
sink into insignificance when compared with the dignity of each 
individual Christian soul as an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven. Yet the welfare of each individual soul requires that 
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the Church should be duly organised, and that its degrees of 
order should be observed. Religious independence has rarely 
been expressed in a more questionable form than in a recent 
address, in which it is stated that in matters of religion “ every 
thing must be left between man and his Maker.” This is the 
first of a series of objections to a Church Establishment lately 
issued by a Working Man’s Committee. Not only State in- 
terference but Church fellowship is excluded by the terms 
of this objection. A religion in which everything was left be- 
tween man and his Maker would be a faith without a Church. 
Such a scheme could never be realised. Religion is not a 
solitary but a social bond of duty (15). The same faith which 
binds man to his Maker binds him also to his fellow-man. 
Religious men have, with rare exceptions, felt it a spiritual 
necessity to join together in visible fellowship. If they have 
dissented from the National Church they have framed a scheme 
of their own; and the smallest sects have exercised a more 
than ordinary control over their members. Formerly, religious 
independence was associated with exemplary zeal for purity of 
faith and holy living; but of late there has been a decline of 
its better characteristics. At the Nonconformist Conference 
held at Manchester in January 1872, it was resolved to oppose 
the Church even at the sacrifice of the Bible. The ancient 
loyalty of Nonconformists to Holy Scripture wavers in the 
prospect of taking from the hands of the Church of England 
her well-earned control of national education. The Bible was 
all in all to them. Education was a matter of comparative 
indifference. Now, however, the friends of the Bible and of 
religious liberty have become enemies to both, and advocates 
of secular education, under the passing influence of a spirit of 
faction (16). 

A third leading objection, or ground of objection, to 
religious establishments, may be termed Philosophical. It is 
the result of that extensive intellectual movement which came 
to a head in the French Revolution. Since then the movement 
has progressed with a less perceptible flow. What was an 
avalanche has become a glacier. It is not so much the estab- 
lishment of religion, as the dogmas of religion, which this class 
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of objectors desire to sweep away. Between dogma and phi- 
losophy there is a natural antagonism (17). Here again in fair- 
ness we must observe that the principle of philosophy—search 
for truth —is a grand and sacred principle. The ultimate 
object of honest truth-seeking is the Alpha and Omega of all 
things, the true and living God. But man is not all intellect. 
We must feel and act, and wherever feeling or action takes 
place, the state of inquiring doubt ceases for the time. Every 
impulse of affection, every exercise of the will, is a departure 
from the purely philosophical spirit. Philosophers object to 
the Church that it closes questions which they wish to keep 
open. If, however, they begin to educate, they too must sus- 
pend inquiry. They must assume certain principles and teach 
them as dogmas, leaving arguments to a later stage. Secular 
education is a system in which a secular theory is inculcated 
as a religion; that is, inculcated as a supreme rule of life, and 
taught dogmatically. For no teacher can be silent on the 
points to which religion applies. Religion is not a yoluntary 
study, which a man may take up or leave at will. It is a 
necessity of his nature. If he has nota true religion, he will 
turn to a false one. The mere storing and sorting of facts 
satisfies no mind, not even that of the eminent philosopher 
whose theory reduces all knowledge to this. Moral discipline, 
even more evidently, needs a religious basis to rest upon. To 
forbid an act as wrong touches the fundamental question of 
right and wrong. A boy tells a lie, for instance. To flog him 
is merely to assert the rule of the school against lying. If he 
is to be treated rationally he must be taught to regard lying as 
wrong. Here we approach religious ground. A secular reason 
implies a secular principle of life, a scheme in which secularism 
holds the place of religion. Thus the adoption of a scheme of 
education from which religious teaching is excluded is not a 
neutral course, but a course positively adverse to Christianity. 
It is a system with a creed of its own, which is not the creed 
of the Church of Christ (18). 

All three classes of objectors, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Philosophers, are combined for the moment in opposition to 
the Church of England. Each, however, is hostile to. the 
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Church mainly on account of the large-hearted sympathy 
which the Church entertains for the principles of the other 
two. The reverence which the Church has shown towards the 
principle of Catholic unity tends to alienate both Protestant 
and Philosophical theorists. Her toleration of private judg- 
ment, in which she acts upon the principle of Protestantism, is 
a grievous offence to the advocates of Catholic antiquity. To 
Catholics and Protestants alike she appears too open to the 
innovations of philosophy; while Philosophers on the other 
hand are displeased by her strict adherence to the text of 
Scripture. Her high and comprehensive appreciation of all 
three classes as to their cardinal principles, the love of order, 
the love of liberty, the love of truth, is resented by each seve- 
rally. Agreeing in nothing else, they agree to abolish their 


mediator. 
One word only all parties have in common, the word “ volun- 
tary.” ‘‘ Let religion be voluntary ” is what they agree to say. 


The effect of the voluntary system is commonly misunderstood ; 
for its good is paraded ostentatiously, its evil is out of sight. 
In large and prosperous towns certain select congregations are 
seen to flourish under it. Thus it stands in the theatrical 
position of presenting its best front to the public. But it has 
other results of a less favourable kind. ‘The voluntary system, 
in the first place, abandons the care of the poor; it undertakes 
no responsibility as to them. The poor, under that system, 
would cease to have their present claim as of right to the offices 
of religion. Whether they were admitted to public worship, 
whether they received baptism or burial, would depend on the 
free-will of independent ministers, not on the charitable pro- 
vision of the law. Such a change would be parallel to a repeal 
of the Poor Laws, leaving the relief of the destitute to volun- 
tary pity (19). The voluntary system, however fascinating in an 
abstract form, is in practice a commercial system (20). Its 
ministers are supported not by piety, but by wealth. The letting 
of seats is found to be the most effective means of support, and 
with this view churches are built in the richest neighbourhoods, 
Often, where a place of worship is already standing in a poor 
district, the building is shut up, because the richer members 
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of the congregation have migrated elsewhere, and prefer to 
build a new chapel near their home. The pastor follows them. 
So the voluntary system fails in the most palpable test of 
Christianity: “to the poor the Gospel is preached.” Other 
degrading circumstances attend it. The ministry becomes 
competitive; and competition, as has been ,keenly observed, 
leads to adulteration. The truth of Christ is garbled by the 
need of preaching acceptable doctrine to a congregation already 
drawn together by bonds of sectarian prejudice. ‘The pastor 
is placed in a false relation to his flock; the high character, 
which should be their example, is tempted to servility ; the 
heart, which should be free to sympathise with the cares of 
others, is fettered by pecuniary cares of its own; the intellect, 
which should be exercised in learned studies, is diverted into 
cultivation of popular arts of rhetoric, which conyey no solid 
instruction. 

Here and there such deficiencies may be more than supplied 
by the sacred fire of genuine love of Christ. And it is much 
to be desired that the Church should avail herself more largely 
of voluntary aid as a supplement to the parochial system. 
Voluntary efforts are full of the energy of youth. What is 
peculiar to an Established Church is the mature and sober 
wisdom which is the characteristic of age. Only a partisan 
spirit, deficient in judgment or in candour, would ascribe all 
advantages to an Establishment, and deny all to a Free Church. 
The movements of voluntary enthusiasm stand out as noble 
protests against the languor and worldliness of Establishments. 
But in this they are auxiliary, not hostile, forces. By 
awakening the Church from time to time, they fulfil a mission 
analogous to that of the prophets of Judah in relation to the 
priesthood; and if the leaders forget that their function is 
supplementary to the Church, and assume that they can of 
themselves form a church, the evils against which they have 
testified are apt to spring up rapidly in bodies so formed. Love 
of ease, love of money, love of power, with the passions of 
envy and discord, take a strong hold of sects, notwithstanding 
the spiritual aim of the first founders, and soon debase them. 
The broad daylight and fresh air of public opinion, which in 
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the Church does much to moderate fantastic opinions and 
violent passions, is wanting in the confined circle of a sect. 
Corruptions of doctrine or of life grow unchecked from bad to 
worse in a self-governed society, whereas the National Church 
has rallied again and again from what might seem a mortal 
sickness. ‘he sound common sense of the whole people pro- 
vides a safeguard against the extravagance with which a domi- 
nant party presses any advantage. In the history of Dissent 
in England it has generally proved, at length, that the fruits of 
each religious movement in turn have been more beneficial to 
the Church at large than to the particular sect from which 
the movements severally took rise. 

_ Adversaries of Church Establishment on theoretical grounds, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, or Philosophical, are not likely 
to be numerous, though their ability and zeal makes them 
formidable. The nation judges fairly between the Church and 
its rivals, from the common disposition of mankind to take a 
practical view of things. But there are other arguments more 
shallow, yet more dangerous, which appeal to popular maxims 


’ of prudence and fairness in favour of disestablishment. ‘I'wo 


of these require to be examined. 

One is the plea, already noticed, that the Voluntary system 
works best. Stated as a principle, it takes the form of an 
economical law of Free Trade applied to religious instruction. 
Voluntary action, it is said, works best in all things. Men 
can do better for their own interest if left to themselves than 
the State can do for them. This is the principle which has 
been elaborated with brilliant results by the author of the 
‘Wealth of Nations. But it must be applied with some 
limitations, or the functions of the State would have no place 
whatever. The law of supply and demand has some obvious 
exceptions, and the matter of education is one of the most 
obvious. Demand of education is least where the need is 
greatest. Those who are deepest sunk in ignorance are least 
desirous of knowledge, those who are most inveterate in error 
are least desirous of correction, those who are most undisci- 
plined are least desirous of discipline. Education must be 
conveyed in the first instance by superior authority, parental 
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or national; and this is true in an eminent degree of moral 
and religious education. Heathens would continue always 
heathens, if missions were nothing but commercial enterprises 
depending on their pecuniary success. The very spirit and 
motive power of Christian missions is foreign to the natural 
instincts on which political economy relies. Missions are of 
necessity supported by means of endowments or bounties, and 
that without hope of return. One cannot but feel the utter 
inappropriateness of the rule of buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest, to the relation of pastor and people. 
In America the practical consequences of this rule are illus- 
trated in various forms, some of which are sufficiently well 
known (21). 

Another deceptive popular argument against an Established 
Church is the plea of equality. Why support one religion 
more than another? ‘The answer necessarily refers to the 
whole question of the rights of the Church. It requires a 
complete unrolling of her title-deeds, spiritual and temporal ; 
that is, her spiritual claim to be a genuine and apostolic branch 
of the Church of Christ, her legal and historical claim to be 
the Church of the English nation, invested as such with 
certain dignities and endowments. To these claims full 
justice cannot be done, except in such treatises as have made 
them a special subject.* But the point of the above objection 
is apart from intricate and controverted questions of theology. 
It is simply the jealous plea that an Establishment, as such, is 
a wrong to Nonconformists. Onno ground, religious or moral, 
is this position tenable. An Established Church is on the 
whole a gain even to those who dissent from it, provided the 
established doctrines are not utterly unworthy of the respect of 
the nation. All men who exalt man’s soul above his body, all 
who believe in God, are interested in the establishment of 
some religion, however earnestly they may desire that their 
own religion may have the preference. Fanaticism leads men 
to regard as enemies to their cause those who differ from them 
in a word or a ceremony. But a larger Christian charity will 


* The spiritual claims of the in Dean Goulburn’s recent book,‘ The 
Church of England are well stated Holy Catholic Church,’ 1873, . 
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at the least recognise believers in the Holy Trinity, as having 
the substance of their belief in common. We are bound to 
strive for the reception of the whole truth and correction of 
error, even to an iota, and also for the maintenance of sound 
order and discipline; but we take a false measure of our duty 
if we strengthen the enemies of all religion by making war on 
our religious allies. . On such principles, which apply to 
Churchmen and Dissenters alike, an Established Church is to 
be regarded as a benefit to every one in the nation. Whether 
or no they avail themselves of its ministrations, all men are 
sustained in their profession of Christian faith and duty by the 
sanction which is given to them through the national Estab- 
lishment of the Church. 

Too much has been claimed by Nonconformists under the 
sacred name of conscience. Unrestricted liberty of conscience 
is nothing less than full licence to disobey authority. It tends 
to become, like the “‘ Corban” of Jewish hypocrites, a means of 
evading elementary moral duties. The conscience which is 
most keenly sensitive to its rights is often obtuse as to its 
obligations. It is to be treated in such cases rather as an 
infirmity than as an inspiration. ‘Thus when men are found 
with minds constitutionally incapable of acting in concert with 
others, dissenters in grain, by temperament more than by 
persuasion, their scruples may be humoured for the sake of 
pity or of peace, but not so far as to interfere with justice. 

Whatever indulgence may be due to these is wholly un- 
deserved by others, who enviously resent a benefit to their 
neighbours as an injury to themselves. Although an Hstab- 
lished Church is a benefit to the nation at large, and to every 
individual citizen, it must needs be specially an advantage 
to those who heartily agree to its doctrines. This special ad- 
vantage is protested against by some as a wrong, inasmuch as 
they do not and cannot share it. If the sense of injury in such 
cases were founded on oppressive restriction of the terms of 
Church membership, it would claim the sympathy and sup- 
port of all upright men. Butif it is founded on mere envy, 
that another should have what one has not, it is best refuted 
by stating it, that it may be dismissed with the instinctive 
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reprobation which an honourable mind feels for what is 
base. 

An appeal to the rule of equality in favour of disestablish- 
ment, cannot stop short there. It extends its pleas to the 
abolition of every social authority. In principle it is no other 
than the theory of Communism, which is opposed alike to all 
disparity of rank and condition. An ideal of this kind has 
floated before high and generous minds in various ages, and in 
none more than the present. But history teaches by many a 
bitter lesson, that premature attempts to raise the condition of 
one class by levelling that of those which are more favoured, is 
ruinous to the best interests of all classes and orders of society 
at once. Revolution in the Church is followed by revolution 
in the State. The hopeful philanthropy which takes the lead 
in such movements 1s very soon overwhelmed by the stormy 
passions of ambition, covetousness, and revenge ; philosophic 
reformers are thrust aside by men of sterner stuff, and one step 
only separates the dream of a reign of Equality from a reality 
of a reign of Terror. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Apart from the questions of Church polity in general, stands 
the more limited question whether or no the Church of England, 
as by law established, ought to be maintained. And in fact a 
large part of the popular objections to the Established Church 
are aimed only at the Church of England in its present con- 
dition. They relate to details or accidents of the system, not 
to its essential principles. Arguments against a State Church 
are seldom heeded unless they are accompanied by instances 
of practical abuses in the administration. One glaring scandal 
excites more dangerous hostility against the whole Church, 
than all that can be said of its imperfection on abstract 
grounds. Minds which are incapable of grasping the entire 
subject, fancy that they have mastered it when they have 
caught hold of any single case which can be supposed to 
represent its character. If there be found in town or country 
a clergyman whose mind is out of harmony with the age in 
which he is living, he is pointed at scornfully as a specimen of 
the ordinary results of an Established Church. It matters not 
whether he be before or behind his contemporaries. If he 
is an aged pluralist, whose wealth contrasts with the poverty 
of his more active neighbours, or of his own curates, this rare 
case is brought forward to show how ill preferment is bestowed. 
If he is a young enthusiast, who has drunk too deeply of the 
intellectual ferment of the time, the Church is reproached for 
being too free ; and, strange to say, this reproach is echoed by 
men who glory in religious liberty, and take it for their own 
party cry. In order that such instances may not bias our 
judgment, we have to remember that no system administered 
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by man corresponds with its ideal. Everywhere, in the purest 
societies, the faults of human nature remain. To be judged 
fairly, the Church must be measured by the standard not of 
imaginary but of actual religious bodies. 

We ‘may safely affirm, without need of elaborate proof or 
fear of contradiction, that the Church of England is without a 
rival in this land, with regard to its claim to the legal sanction 
of establishment. There is not any other religious society 
that pretends to surpass it or even to approach it, in ‘such 
qualifications as a statesman can recognise. No alien Church, 
as in Ireland, lays claim to nationality as being the Church of 
the many and the Church of the poor. Even they who dispute 
the spiritual right of the Church of England must needs 
acknowledge that she has, beyond comparison, the foremost 
place in things which do not admit of controversy : in numbers, 
learning, social influence, political dignity, and the prescriptive 
title of centuries. Her legal rights date from a time anterior 
to the English monarchy. ‘The rectors and vicars of the 
present day are successors in an unbroken line of those who 
received tithes by the free gift of Saxon landlords, when 
parishes were marked out under kings of Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex (22). The Norman Conquest, the Wars of the Roses, 
the Reformation, the Great Rebellion, swept over the land and 
shook all the institutions of Church and State, yet each eventually 
confirmed the Church in its ancient possessions. At the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, which was of all moments the most perilous, 
a wise policy of forbearance made the transition orderly. 
Only 189 out of 9400 beneficed clergymen were deprived (23). 
The rest continued their ministrations. Moreover, a large 
proportion of Dissenters are, in their relation to the Church, 
emigrants rather than enemies. They have gone forth, as it 
might be from a land which was too narrow to give their 
energies free scope. So they have been in many cases Dis- 
senters against their will, leaning at heart towards the Church, 
regretting their estrangement from her, and desiring to avail 
themselves on many occasions of her offices. They have chosen 
to have their marriages solemnised in the parish church, and 
to have their kindred interred in the consecrated ground of the 
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churchyard. Probably, if the opinion of Nonconformists could. 
be taken on a fair issue, apart from the excitement of political 
agitation, the majority would be found in favour of Church 
Reform rather than Disestablishment. 

Nor should it be overlooked, how much the most hostile 
Dissenters lean unawares on the Established Church. For 
the doctrines of Protestant Dissenters stand to those of the 
Church in the relation of a marginal commentary, which loses 
significance unless it is placed side by side with the text on 
which it is founded. Take away the Established Church, and 
the theology of its rivals ceases to have completeness and 
coherence. On the one hand the Church supplies a standard 
of orthodoxy, which is accepted on the cardinal points of 
revealed religion almost as a matter of course. On the other 
hand, Dissent from the rule of the Church as to certain parti- 
culars, forms a bond of union, which would break of itself if 
there were no Established Church to dissent from. Those who 
are bent on the disestablishment and destruction of the Church 
of England would be of another mind, if they clearly defined 
to themselves their ultimate object. Unhappily a sense of 
past grievances, and of power to avenge them, inflamed by the 
heat of political warfare, carries them beyond their true mark. 

Thus, while the Established Church has a sufficient right to 
be accounted National on the strength of its attached members, 
its claim is strengthened still further by taking its adversaries 
into account. Within its own bounds it comprises a weight 
of authority, intelligence, and zeal, which would assert its 
primacy among the religious bodies of England, even without 
the official dignity of Establishment; and its wide-spread in- 
fluence on the surrounding sects makes it in the fullest sense 
the Church of the Nation. If the liberal measures of the last 
half century had been passed with the help of the clergy, 
instead of being passed in spite of them, the Church might 
have reconciled to herself the greater part of her enemies. 
For English dissent has mostly sprung from a desire of free- 
dom and self-government, which the Church is now at length 
prepared to concede, and might long ago have conceded volun- 
tarily without any compromise of principle. Of late the wish 
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for reconciliation seems to have abated. It is doubtful whether 
the removal of all the ancient obstacles would avail at the pre- 
sent time to bring back Nonconformists. Perhaps if the door, 
so long barred and bolted, were thrown wide open, no one 
would be found outside waiting to enter. Yet, for the sake of 
a younger generation, which will revolve the whole question 
afresh with unprejudiced minds, it is of high importance to 
study the causes which have long repelled from the fellowship 
of the Church of England men who, nevertheless, honour her 
as a true branch of the Church of Christ. 

They are of two kinds: objections to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and objections to the government of the Church. 
Among the former kind a prominent place belongs to the 
Athanasian Creed. If to this be added certain terms in the 
offices for Baptism, for Ordination, and for Burial, we shall 
have enumerated the points which haye given rise to the most 
serious difficulty in the way of Protestant Dissenters. 

It may be observed generally of these points of difference, 
that while the debate turns ostensibly on the force of certain 
words, there is in the background a principle concerned which 
is the same throughout. The tenacity with which Churchmen 
have opposed alteration of the Prayer-Book is due to their per- 
ceiving that many questions which appeared on the surface to 
be verbal, are interwoven with the first elements of faith in 
Christ. For instance: the Church affirms in the Athanasian 
Creed that a right faith is necessary to spiritual health ; in the 
Baptismal Office, that a divine grace is conferred in the Sacra- 
ment; in the Ordinal, that Holy Orders imply a certain 
spiritual authority ; in the Burial Service, that the hope of the 
Resurrection is sure. To retract these principles, or efface 
them, would tend to separate our branch of the Church from 
all others, ancient and modern, and would undermine the 
foundations of Christian life. It is of vital importance that 
Christ’s kingdom should be understood to be a society with 
definite conditions of membership; and that faith in the 
promises and warnings of the Gospel should not be dissipated 
into mere utterance of opinion. 

Yet the language of our formularies may fairly be said to be 
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open to misunderstanding. This is especially the case with the 
Athanasian Creed, not as to its lucid exposition of the Catholic 
faith, which Christendom substantially accepts, but as to the 
damnatory clauses. The penalty of error is laid down with a 
stringency which is a stumbling-block to many who have nota 
thought at variance with orthodox doctrine. Few, indeed, 
who care to measuré their language, approve these clauses ; 
however well adapted they may be to convey to uncivilised 
ears a wholesome general impression. In the words of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, “ Nobody in the Church of 
England takes them in their plain and literal sense.”* But 
the force of words cannot always be measured simply by their 
literal sense. The meaning which is implied by their use or 
disuse has to be considered also. If the suppression of the 
Athanasian Creed is thought to mean a departure from the 
primitive faith, it will be a greater evil than the retention 
of language of which antiquity and common consent have 
moderated the excess. 

A question is raised by the use of the word “ regeneration” 
in Baptism, which in its various forms presents the chief diffi- 
culty which is found in the way of united worship. On one 
side it is maintained that certain spiritual benefits are con- 
ferred by means of the Sacraments and similar ordinances. 
On the other side it is contended that spiritual life must needs 
be a state of spiritual consciousness; so that a man’s own 
heart will bear testimony to the grace which he has received. 
The two opposite views are not inharmonious, if each be wisely 
interpreted. Only fanatics on either side press their doctrine 
to a point which necessarily excludes the other. For those 
who distinguish according to the analogy of nature between 
birth and self-consciousness, and hold that God’s grace of 
spiritual life is begun and completed by means of a succession 
of various influences, both external and internal, there is room 
in the Church of England, notwithstanding wide differences as 
to the relative proportion of the two kinds. The memorable 
judgment of 1846 on this subject has a consistency which 


* Speech in Convocation, February, 1872. 
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Nonconformists have misunderstood ; inasmuch as it gives the 
utmost latitude to those who are willing to acknowledge, how- 
ever grudgingly, the reality of Sacramental grace. 

A similar question arises in regard to the power of Absolu- 
tion. Here, likewise, the Church has arbitrated between 
those who regard ecclesiastical authority as nothing, and those 
who regard it as all-important. Short of these contradictory 
extremes, she goes to the. utmost bounds of comprehensiveness. 
To those who humbly and earnestly desire to receive a minis- 
terial sentence of absolution, it is given. In the office for the 
Visitation of the Sick there is provided the express form, “I 
absolve thee.” But in general a declaratory form is used; and 
no penitent sinner is discouraged in the hope that his sins 
are forgiven on his simple repentance. 

The difficulties of the Burial Service belong rather to disci- 
pline than to doctrine. They amount in short to the question 
how to deal with those who are Christians only in name. Any 
religious service, which is appropriate to those who die in 
fellowship with Christ, is and must be ill-adapted to others. 
Some distinction is required, for charity forbids the denial 
of funeral rites under any but the most aggravated cir- 
cumstances. 

In all, or nearly all, these questions, a large-minded appre- 
ciation of the forms of the Church will result in approval of 
them. Language which has been tried by the wear and stress of 
centuries is not to be adequately replaced by more modern 
terms, of which the range is imperfectly seen at first. But the 
duty of maintaining the traditional forms of the Church de- ~ 
volves upon the beneficed clergy in a special manner. They 
have the cure of souls within a certain area for which they 
represent the Church. It is reasonable to insist that they 
should not fall short of the complete measure of Church doc- 
trine as it has been received from our forefathers. More 
freedom may be conceded to the increasing class of unbeneficed 
clergy, whose work is not strictly part of the parochial system, 
but auxiliary to it. For such men, who discharge their office 
by permission, and under a revocable licence, the terms of 
subscription may be relaxed with justice and with practical 
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advantage. To shallow minds it is a cause for amazement 
that the same Church should comprehend men who glory in 
the name of Protestant, and also men who glory in the name 
of Catholic. A more intelligent consideration of these parties 
will see in them the Whigs and Tories of ecclesiastical politics. 
Both have in common a bond of loyalty which is more vital 
than their differences. Good churchmen ought not to imitate 
the barbarous factiousness of the ancient Greek republics, 
which closed each dispute by driving the weaker party into 
banishment. The existence of Church parties would cease to 
be deemed a scandal if measures were taken to avoid sudden 
and arbitrary changes in the case of a new incumbency. The 
power which beneficed clergy have to alter the externals of 
worship in the parish church is excessive, and injures the 
reputation of the Church of England. It is not on the doc- 
trinal side that she is most assailable; objections to her 
discipline are rightly estimated to be of more weight. 

Among these must be ranked the fundamental objection to 
EKpiscopacy, in which Presbyterians and Independents agree. 
The Republican spirit, which is opposed to Monarchy in the 
State, has always entertained a dislike of the diocesan mo- 
narchy, which in a qualified sense is exercised by bishops. 
Yet in the lapse of time this famous dispute has much dimin- 
ished in asperity. The opposing parties are in a fair way to 
understand each other; although, even now, the Episcopacy 
which is denounced by adversaries as unscriptural is a mere 
caricature of the Episcopacy which is cherished by its friends 
as an apostolic ordinance. Our adversaries have before their 
eyes in fancy a hierarchy of ecclesiastical nobles, worldly 
proud, luxurious, rapacious, jealous for their own dignity, 
without any love for Christ or for His poor. We have before 
us the living representatives of the continuity and unity of the 
Church, men who inherit by personal succession from the 
apostles the primitive rule of faith and ecclesiastical order. 
Both pictures are ideals, the one drawn by enmity, the other 
by friendship; but the facts correspond to the latter ideal far 
more than to the former. 


For bishops who are mere prelates, and not true shepherds 
NWN 2 
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of the people, it would be treachery to the Church to offer a 
defence; but a genuine Episcopacy is aided by combining 
with its spiritual rank a definite secular dignity. One who 
guides the consciences of men must of necessity be powerful : 
he stands at the helm, by moving which the whole vessel is 
governed. Whether he be called a bishop or no, his real 
authority cannot fail to be considerable; and it is both fair 
and expedient that such power should be accompanied by a 
dignified and responsible position. ‘To withhold rank and 
responsibility from those who superintend religious offices, be 
they who they may, is not so much to diminish their power as 
to leave its action unrestrained. For the public welfare it is 
highly to be desired that spiritual authority should be exer- 
cised openly, in the light of day, and that they who exercise it 
should be so placed as to be liable to answer for their acts. 
Hence it is not a matter of small consequence that the chief 
ministers of the Church should sit in Parliament. As long as 
the Church is an influential body, it is right that a channel 
for its influence should be provided by law. Otherwise, the 
force which is inherent in religious motives wall assert itself in 
a less legitimate way, by inflammatory sermons, tracts, and 
private direction. Power is never so dangerous as when it is 
irresponsible. The influence of Jesuit confessors has been the 
more unscrupulous and hurtful for acting as it were in the 
dark. The same thing is true ofan anonymous press. Nations 
have not unfrequently found cause to wish, at critical points in 
their history, that their secret rulers might be brought face to 
face with them in Parliament. 

On the political side, therefore, it is a salutary part of our 
constitution which gives to the bishops a place in the House 
of Lords. A danger lies on the other side: that the interests 
of the Church may be betrayed by bishops who value their 
secular position above their spiritual calling. Such prelates 
are open to the taunt of being “ watch-dogs ” of the State. * 
But the public opinion of a Christian people reduces this 
danger to the least possible magnitude. In the present gene- 


* Dollinger. 
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ration, England is eager to recognise and advance the worthiest 
among the clergy. Most of the bishops appointed within the 
last ten years have been, either before or after their nomina- 
tion, acknowledged as eminently fit for their office. It is 
doubtful whether a synod would have elected a body of men 
more highly qualified, on the whole, to have the oversight of 
the Church of Christ in our land. A similar observation may 
be made as to the Supreme Court of Appeal. Faulty. as its 
constitution is in theory, it represents with high judicial im- 
partiality the mind of the whole Church, clergy and laity.* 

It is sometimes urged that whatever be the case at present, 
the system is an unstable system, for the continuance of which 
there is no security. The appointment of bishops by the 
absolute will of the Prime Minister, the sale of benefices, the 
need of a legislative body which shall fairly represent the 
Church, are conspicuous grievances which demand reform. 
And why are they not reformed ? Because the party to which 
it belongs to press reform on the Church is alienated from 
her, and more inclined to denounce her imperfections than to 
mend them. Would that the earnest and good Christians, 
who have grown up in the habit of looking at the Church from 
a hostile point of view, would seriously reflect how much they 
owe to her, how worthy she is of their cordial allegiance! If 
our ecclesiastical government were adapted to modern times, 
as our civil government has been, the Church would become 
once more the organ of spiritual life to millions who now dis- 
trust her in ignorance. 

Of such areform it would be beyond the present purpose 
to speak in detail; but a few of the most urgent points are the 
following :— 

1. The laity must have a more definite share in parochial 
matters. No advowson should be sold without the consent of 
the congregation, in addition to that of the bishop. No 
appointment to a living should be made without an opportunity 
of formal protest on the part of the vestry. 

2. The parochial system must not exclude in any way the 


* The constitution of the Court has been amended by the Judicature Act 
(1873). 
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voluntary .system in connexion with the Church of England. 
Where free churches and services are undertaken, the enter- 
prise should be allowed as consistent with Church principles 
and no trespass on the Incumbent of the parish. 

8. The congé d'élire for the election of a bishop should be 
a genuine permission to representatives of the diocese to elect. 
This need not withdraw from the Crown the right of nomi- 
nating and confirming. 

4. A national synod should be organised, in which the 
parochial clergy must have a far larger proportion of repre- 
sentatives than is given to them in the present Convocations of 
the two provinces. 

Of these proposals, some have a democratic tendency. It is 
on this side that the Church needs to be strengthened. 
During the two centuries which have elapsed since the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity, the public lfe of the nation has 
developed to an enormous extent in all things except its eccle- 
slastical constitution. Peace, prosperity, commerce, education, 
have altered the mutual relations of all classes. It is neces- 
sary that the polity of the Church’ should be brought into 
harmony with these facts; with the increased power, know- 
ledge, and moral advancement of the great body of the laity. 
The present time is full of anxieties, of which the magnitude 
can hardly be over-estimated ; but the greatest peril is from 
those false friends of the Church who have learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing, who cling to the passions of a bygone 
age, and love the Church best for those traditions which are 
most to be regretted. The old spirit of exclusiveness, which 
under the Stuarts brought ruin on the constitution, and drove 
the friends of liberty into unnatural alliance with the most 
intolerant sectaries, was far less culpable in the days of Laud 
and Sheldon than it is now. Nor can religious principle or 
moral equity warrant the social exclusiveness which the clergy 
have sometimes promoted towards Dissenters. Men of or- 
thodox faith, high accomplishments, and stainless character, 
should not hghtly be excluded from Christian fellowship with 
churchmen. There are few penalties more severe than 
social excommunication, and it should be reserved for those 
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errors which strike at the root of holy living. Questions of 
a more subtle kind, on which even error implies a rare sensi- 
bility of soul, are not fit subjects for this treatment. 

Politically and socially, things are in a state of transition; 
and there is good hope that from the struggle which is going 
on, the Church will emerge strengthened and purified. If we 
speak with prudent caution of dangers which environ the 
Church, it is not for want of confidence in her vitality. Never, 
indeed, was her life more vigorous. By the testimony of ob- 
servant and trustworthy witnesses, the Church has undergone 
within the last half century a spiritual revival which has been 
sustained with continuous progress. 

Mr. Gladstone, speaking of a period of ten years, from 1830 
to 1840, compares the transformation of the Church to the 
change from a Russian winter to spring (24). 

The Bishop of New Zealand, preaching at Cambridge in 
1854, said of the period immediately subsequent to 1840 :— 

“Tt has pleased God to awaken a zeal among us, which 
our elder brethren in the ministry speak of with astonishment, 
when they compare it with the indifference of former times. 
A great and visible change has taken place in the thirteen 
years since I left England. It is nowa very rare thing to 
see a careless clergyman, a neglected parish, or a desecrated 
church. The multiplication of schools may well be made the 
subject of special thanksgiving to Almighty God. ‘The teach- 
ing of our public schools and universities has risen to a far 
more religious character. LHven our cathedral system, the last 
to feel the impulse of the spirit of the times, has put forth 
signs of life, while many were predicting its extinction.” 

In the report of a select committee of the House of Lords, 
1858, the following statement is quoted with approval :— 

“Tt is scarcely possible to express in too high terms the 
zeal and great devotion of the clergy of London, as a body 
generally, and especially the rising clergy.” 

At that time it was estimated that 8150 churches had been 
built in England and Wales since the beginning of the century, 
at a cost of nearly eleven millions sterling, raised chiefly by 
voluntary subscriptions. Of late years the activity of the 
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Church in all its departments has been too manifest to require 
evidence. It is one of the most familiar facts of the age, daily 
recognised in popular literature, whether in a friendly or un- 
friendly spirit. The glorious reproach of being too much in 
earnest has been won, above all religious bodies, by the Church 
which was supposed to have fallen into the lassitude of old age. 
Foreign missions have been planted over the whole surface of the 
globe. Men of high culture and brilliant prospects have been 
found willing, not in scanty numbers, to spend their lives as 
missionaries; and quite recently the Church has contributed, 
as of old, a bishop to the roll of martyrs. More conspicuous 
still is the zeal with which the ablest among the clergy have 
devoted themselves to what are truly called home missions, 
sowing the word of God in the most neglected parts of popu- 
lous towns. The erection of new churches, and the supply of 
additional clergy, give but a faint idea of the magnitude of the 
work. Hach individual clergyman speaks and acts with greater 
power, as one who feels assured that his cause is the cause of 
Christ. Each church, whether old or new, is the centre of 
more frequent and heartfelt services. The new spirit has been 
deeply infused into the arts. A revival of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture and sacred music has penetrated into almost every 
parish, and has spread.far and wide among Nonconformists. 
Nor has there been wanting an outburst of genuine lyric 
genius, which has enriched the Church service with hymns and 
tunes of a quality fit to be compared with the best of former 
times. Meanwhile the scholarship of the Church of England 
has been able, in every branch of theology, to sustain its ancient 
reputation. ‘The divines assembled at Westminster to revise 
the authorised version of the Bible, are by common consent 
not unequal to that most arduous and responsible of tasks. 
Scholars of the present day have not declined from the patient 
toil of their most learned predecessors, while adding the 
results of a more diversified range of study. In the exact 
knowledge of ancient languages, in the mastery of ecclesiastical 
antiquities, in literary and in oratorical power, the English 
Church proves herself worthy of the high place which she claims 
aright to hold. Moreover, these gifts have been accompanied 
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by a large outpouring of the gift of government. The faculty 
of organisation has been evinced in the charge of populous 
parishes, in choral and other societies, in diocesan synods, and 
in Church Congresses. It has been found possible to develop 
in the Convocation of Canterbury not a few of the highest 
qualities of a parliament: and to muster representatives of the 
Anglican communion from all quarters of the world in an 
Episcopal Conference. 

In an age of mental activity and progress almost unex- 
ampled, the Church of England has kept abreast of the 
national movement, giving expression to its best aspirations. 
Being what she is, she has only to fear the calamity of being 
appreciated too late (25). Reputation always lags behind desert. 
When the Church was most languid, she flourished on the tra- 
ditional fame of those who had suffered in earlier times as 
exiles and prisoners for conscience sake, such as Jeremy 
Taylor and Ken. And now that she is the very salt of the 
land, she bears the reproach of the sluggish epicures of the 
eighteenth century. Discontent at practical abuses, after 
slumbering long, has adopted an abstract theory of separation 
between Church and State ; a theory which is never advanced, 
except as an extreme remedy for intolerable evils, by those 
who honestly desire the good of either Church or State. Now, 
however, the Church is rather an object of envy because of her 
merits than of aversion because of her defects. In the matter 
of education, for example, under a system of which it was said 
by Macaulay, ‘“‘ A system of more impartiality in principle I am 
not able to conceive,” the system of grants in aid to voluntary 
contributions, the Church of England presented in the latter 
half of the year 1870, nearly seven times as many applications 
for grants as were presented by all other bodies together. Itis 
this exuberant zeal and munificence within a recent period which 
has provoked the latest agitation against the Church (26). 

Enthusiasm is not often combined with moderation. Yet 
the Church of England has in our day known how to reconcile 
the two. While her enthusiasm has changed the religious 
aspect of England, her moderation has made her a pillar of 
the faith to Christians of every nation on the continent (27). In 
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the chilly tempest of revolutionary thought which is even now 
sweeping over Europe, the English Church stands up lke a 
landmark in a snowdrift, showing where a path may be found. 
She is a guide on the one hand to those who are held fast in 
medieval superstitions, and on the other hand to those who 
-have ‘strayed in a track of their own choosing. The Olid 
Catholic can draw encouragement from her, for she is Catholic: 
the Reformed sects can ally with her, for she is Reformed. She 
stands in a commanding position which is vital to the future 
reunion of Christendom. It may be that the same inscrutable 
Providence, which disappointed the hopes of Judah when 
Josiah fell at Megiddo, and which blighted the first blossom of 
the Christian Church in the death of Stephen, may ordain that 
the National Church of England should be dissolved, at the 
moment when her life appears most precious. And it may be, 
that even so great a catastrophe may be seen, in some future 
age, to have its good results. But within the horizon of our 
present view, and within the bounds of our national, existence, 
the disestablishment of the Church of England could hardly 
fail to be a cause of the profoundest lamentation to all who 
wisely love their country and their God. 
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NOTES. 
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1 (p. 496). The Church under Constantine. —“ The first public 
edict of Constantine in favour of Christianity is lost ; that issued at 
Milan, in the joiul names of Constantine and Licinius, is the great 
charter of the liberties of Christianity. But it is an edict of full and 
unlimited toleration, and no more. It recognises Christianity as 
one of the legal forms by which the Divinity may be worshipped. 
It performs an act of justice in restoring all the public buildings, 
and the property which had been confiscated by the persecuting 
edicts of former emperors. Where the churches or their sites re- 
nr ained in the possession of the imperial treasury, they were restored 
without any compensation ; where they had been alienated, the 
grants were resumed; where they had been purchased, the posses- 
sors were offered an indemnity for their enforced and immediate 
surrender, from the state.” ad * * * ‘ 
“Yet some acts of Constantine, even at this early period, might 
encourage the expanding hopes of the Christians that they were 
destined before long to receive more than impartial justice from the 
emperor. His acts of liberality were beyond those of a sovereign 
disposed to redress the wrongs of an oppressed class of his subjects ; 
he not merely enforced by his edict the restoration of their churches 
and estates, he enabled them by his own munificence—his gift of a 
large sum of money to the Christians of Africa—to rebuild their 
ruined edifices, and restore their sacred rites with decent solem- 
nity. it * i With the protection, the emperor 
assumed the control over the affairs of the Christian communities : 
to the cares of the public administration was added a recognised 
supremacy over the Christian Church.” (Milman, ‘ History of 
Christianity,’ bk. iii, chap. 1. On the relations of Church and 
State under the Roman Empire, see Augustine, ‘De Civitate Dei,’ 
lexesachxvils) 


2 (p. 496). The Holy Roman Empire.—“ The theory of the 
medieval empire is that of an universal Christian monarchy. The 
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Roman Empire and the Catholic Church are two aspects of one 
society, a society ordained by the divine will to spread itself over the 
whole world. Of this society Rome is marked out by divine decree 
as the predestined capital, the chief seat alike of spiritual and of 
temporal rule. At the head of this society, in its temporal character 
as an empire, stands the temporal chief of Christendom, the Roman 
Cesar. At its head, in its spiritual character as a Church, stands 
the spiritual chief of Christendom, the Roman Pontiff. Czesar and 
Pontiff alike rule by divine right, each as God’s immediate vicar 
within his own sphere.” (Freeman, ‘ Historical Essays,’ p. 136.) 
So Dante : 


“ Soleva Roma, che’l buon mondo feo, 
Duo Soli aver.” (‘ Purgatorio,’ canto xvi. 106.) 


3 (p. 497). Constitutions of Clarendon, 1164.—(i.) “It was enacted 
that ‘the custody of every vacant archbishopric, bishopric, abbey, 
and priory of royal foundation, ought to be given, and its revenues 
paid, to the king; and that the election of a new incumbent ought 
to be made in consequence of the king’s writ, by the chief clergy of 
the Church assembled in the king’s chapel, with the assent of the 
king, and with the advice of such prelates as the king may call to 
his assistance.” 

(ii.) “ By the second and seventh articles it was provided that in 
almost every suit, civil or criminal, in which each or either party 
was a clergyman, the proceedings should commence before the king’s 
justices, who should determine whether the cause ought to be tried 
in the secular or episcopal courts.” (Lingard, ‘ History of Eng- 
land, ch. viii.) 

These and other constitutions were enacted as being “a record or 
recognition of some of the customs, liberties, and dignities of the 
king’s ancestors.” 


4 (p. 497). Statute of Pramunire.—“ Premunire” is barbarous 
Latin for “ preemoneri,” to be forewarned, and was the first word of 
a writ of summons under certain statutes which were enacted under 
Edward I. and his successors, to defend the authority of the crown 
against papal encroachment. In common speech not only the writ, 
but the offence itself, took the name of pramunire. The particular 
statute, which is usually called the Statute of Praemunire, is the 
statute 16 Ric. I1.c.5, which enacts, “ that whoever procures at Rome, 
or elsewhere, any translations, processes, excommunications, bulls, 
Instruments, or other things which touch the king, against him, his 
crown, and realm, and all persons aiding and assisting therein, shall 
be put out of the king’s protection, their lands and goods forfeited 
to the king’s use, and they shall be attached by their bodies to 


answer to the king and his council.” (Blackstone, ‘ Commentaries, 
bk. iv. ch. 8.) / 
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“Lord Cardinal, the king’s further pleasure is, 
Because all those things you have done of late, 
By your power legatine, within this kingdom, 
Fall into the compass of a preemunire, 
That therefore such a writ be sued against you ; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be 
Out of the king’s protection.” 
(Shakspere, Henry VIII., Act iii., sc. 2.) 


5 (p. 497). Statule of Appeals, 1532.— “ Where by divers sundry 
old authorities, histories and chronicles it is- manifestly declared and 
expressed that this realm of England is an empire, and so hath been 
accepted in the world, governed by one supreme head and king, 
having the dignity and royal estate of the imperial crown of the 
same : 

* Unto whom a body politic, compact of all sorts and degrees of 
people, divided in terms and by names of spirituality and temporality, 
been bounden and owen to bear, next to God, a natural and humble 
obedience : 

“‘ He being also institute and furnished by the goodness and suffer- 
ance of Almighty God with plenary, whole, and entire power, pre- 
eminence, authority, prerogative, and jurisdiction, to render and 
yield justice and final determination to all manner of folk, residents, 
or subjects within this his realm, in all causes, matters, debates, and 
contentions happening to occur, insurge, or begin within the limits 
thereof, without restraint or provocation to any foreign princes or 
potentates of the world : 

“ The body spiritual whereof having power, when any cause of the 
law divine happened to come in question, or of spiritual learning, 
then it was declared, interpreted, and showed, by that part of the 
said body politic called the spirituality, now being usually called the 
English Church, which always hath been reputed, and also found 
of that sort, that both for knowledge, integrity, and sufficiency of 
number, it hath been always thought, and is also at this hour, suffi- 
cient and meet of itself, without the intermeddling of any exterior 
“person or persons, to declare and determine all such doubts, and to 
administer all such offices and duties, as to their rooms spiritual 
doth appertain : 

“ For the due administration whereof, and to keep them from cor- 
ruption and sinister affection, the king’s most noble progenitors, 
and the antecessors of the nobles of this realm, have sufficiently 
endowed the said Church both with honour and possessions : 

“And the law temporal, for trial of property of lands and goods, 
and for the conservation of the people of this realm in unity and 
peace, without rapine or spoil, was and yet is administered, adjudged, 
and executed, by sundry judges and ministers of the other part of 
the said body politic, called the temporality : 

‘And both their authorities and jurisdictions do conjoin together 
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in the due administration of justice, the one to help the other.” 

(Gladstone, Lc. See also Froude, ‘ History of England,’ vol. i. p. 

410.) : 

At the time of passing the Act of Supremacy (1534), an explana- 
tory statement was drawn up as follows :—‘ The King’s Grace hath 
no new authority given hereby that he is recognised as Supreme 
Head of the Church of England ; for in that recognition is included 
only that he have such power as to a king of right appertaineth by 
the law of God; and not that he should take any spiritual power 
from spiritual ministers that is given to them by the Gospel.” 
(Froude, vol. i. p. 327.) 


6 (p. 499). The Reformers.—* The duty of magistrates, its nature as 
described by the word of God, and the things in which it consists, I will 
here indicate in passing. That it extends to both tables of the law, 
did Scripture not teach, we might learn from profane writers ; for no 
man has discoursed of the duty of magistrates, the enacting of laws, 
and the common weal, without beginning with religion and divine 
worship. Thus all have confessed that no polity can be successfully 
established unless piety be its first care, and that those laws are 
absurd which disregard the rights of God, and consult only for men. 
Seeing then that among philosophers religion holds the first place, 
and that the same thing has always been observed with the universal 
consent of nations, Christian princes and magistrates may be ashamed 
of their heartlessness if they make it not their care. We have 
already shown that this office is specially assigned them by God, and 
indeed it is right that they exert themselves in asserting and defending 
the honour of Him whose vicegerents they are, and by whose favour 
they rule. Hence in Scripture holy kings are especially praised for 
restoring the worship of God when corrupted or overthrown, or for 
taking care that religion flourished under them in purity and safety. 
On the other hand, the sacred history sets down anarchy among the 
vices, when it states that there was no king in Israel, and, therefore, 
everyone did as he pleased (Judges xxi. 25). This rebukes the folly 
of those who would neglect the care of divine things, and devote 
themselves merely to the administration of justice among men ; as if 
God had appointed rulers in his own name to decide earthy con 
troversies and omitted what was of far greater moment, his own pure 
worship as prescribed by his law. Such views are adopted by turbu- 
lent men, who, in their eagerness to make all kinds of innovations 
with impunity, would fain get rid of all the vindicators of vio- 
lated piety.” (Calvin, ‘ Institutes,’ 1. iv., c. xx., § 9, translated by 
Beveridge.) 

“Touching the duty of the ruler or magistrate,” the Helvetic Con- 
fession says, ‘‘ He shall, after the example of most holy princes of the 
people of the Lord, advance the preaching of the truth, and the pure 
and sincere faith; and shall root out lies and all superstition, with 
all impiety and idolatry.” The Bohemian: “ By this authority of his 
he shall set forth the truth of the holy gospel; be a defender of the 
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ministers and people of Christ, and suffer not, so far as in him lies, 
idolatry, or the tyranny of Antichrist.” And that of Belgium: “It is 
their duty, not only to be careful to preserve the civil government, 
but also to endeavour that the ministry may be preserved: that all 
idolatry and counterfeit worship of God may be clean abolished ; 
that the kingdom of Antichrist may be overthrown, and that the 
kingdom of Christ may be enlarged. It is their duty to bring to 
pass, that the holy word of the Gospel may be preached everywhere, 
that all men may serve and worship God purely and freely, according 
to the prescribed rule of his word.” The Confessions of Augsburg, 
Saxony, Wirtemberg, &c., run in the same strain. (‘ Essays on the 
Church’ (Seeley), p. 59. See also v. Déllinger, ‘ Kirche und 
Kirchen,’ p. 52, &c.) - ~ 


7 (p. 500). The Colonists of New England.—“<The emigrants 
were a body of sincere believers, desiring purity of religion, and not 
a colony of philosophers, bent upon universal toleration. Reverence 
for their faith led them to a new hemisphere, where distance might 
protect them from inquisition ; to a soil of which they had purchased 
the exclusive possession, with a charter of which they had acquired 
the entire control; for the sake of reducing to practice the doctrines 
of religion, and the forms of civil liberty, which they cherished more 
than life itself. They constituted a corporation to which they them- 


‘selves might establish, at their pleasure, the terms of admission. 


They held in their own hands the key to their asylum, and main- 
tained the right of closing its doors against the enemies of its 
harmony and its safety.’ (Bancroft, ‘ History of the United States,’ 
i. 267.) Ia accordance with these views, the colonists of New 
England banished John and Samuel Browne, the Episcopalians, and 
Roger Williams, the Baptist. “The Brownes, who could not be 
terrified into silence, were seized like criminals, and, in the returning 
ships, were transported to England. ‘They were banished from Salem 
because they were Churchmen. ‘Thus was Hpiscopacy first professed 
in Massachusetts, and thus was it exiled. The blessings of the 
promised land were to be kept for Puritanic dissenters.” (Bancroft, 
i. 263.) In the case of Williams, “the ministers got together and 
declared any one worthy of banishment who should obstinately assert 
that the civil magistrate might not intermeddle even to stop a church 
from apostasy and heresy.” “It was resolved to remove him to 
England in a ship that was just ready to sail” (p. 280, 284). 
Williams fled, however, and with five companions founded the colony 
of Rhode Island. Professor Masson (‘ Life of Milton,’ vol. iii.) calls 
him “the father of Voluntaryism.” The Quakers were more hardly 
dealt with than any sect. Four of them, having been banished on | 
pain of death, persisted in returning, and were hanged. From these 
persecutions another well-known settlement took its rise, to which 
William Penn gave his honoured name. Pennsylvania shares with 
Rhode Island the fame of setting an example to the world of entire 
religious liberty. But the acts of infant colonies, asylums for the 
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persecuted of both worlds, have only a doubtful claim ,to be accepted 
as genuine examples of toleration. Under similar circumstances, 
even the Roman Catholic settlers of Maryland had, at an earlier 
period, adopted the principle of liberty of conscience. In their 
weakness they were glad to let others alone on condition of being 
let alone themselves. Self-preservation was combined with the 
politic reason, which is expressed in the instructions sent from 
Amsterdam to Governor Stuyvesant of New York, “ Let every peace- 
ful citizen enjoy freedom of conscience; this maxim has made our 
city the asylum of fugitives from every land: tread in its steps, and 
you shall be blessed.” 


8 (p.502). “In Edinburgh, a few years ago, at one of those public 
meetings, where the connexion between church and state is no sooner 
spoken of than it lights up an instant and sensitive antipathy in the 
hearts of assembled thousands, there was a speech delivered by an 
American clergyman of the Presbyterian denomination, who happened 
to be an acquaintance of my own. The multitude whom he addressed 
were every one of them enraptured, at hearing from his lips, that the 
idea of any such connection was held in perfect abomination all over 
America. I afterwards ventured to make the whole controversy a 
subject of conversation with him, and my first question was, whether 
if a Christian philanthropist, seized with a strong affection for a dis- 
trict in Maryland, were to bequeath ten thousand pounds for the 
erection of a Church and ministerial dwelling-place, and for the main- 
tenance of a clergyman, providing at the same time that this clergy- 
man should be of the Presbyterian denomination, and that in things 
ecclesiastical he should be wholly under the control of his own 
Presbyterian judicatories in America—whether such an endowment 
would be rejected by their General Assembly or Supreme Court of 
Management, as an unscriptural and unchristian thing, or be 
accepted by the body as a means of religious usefulness. There 
could be but one answer to this question, which was, that an endow- 
ment thus destined, and thus placed under the guardianship of what 
he deemed to be a pure scriptural Church, would be welcomed and 
encouraged to the uttermost. I then asked whether, if these endow-. 
ments were so multiplied as that the whole State of Maryland should 
be covered with them—still adhering to the supposition that the 
theology of all these. Maryland clergymen was in no subordination 
whatever to the will of the testators, but only to the will of their 
ecclesiastical superiors, the Presbyteries and Synods and General 
Assembly of America,—whether such an arrangement, admitted by 
him to be desirable and good in reference to one small territory, 
whether the character and effect would be at all changed, if the 
benefit of it were multiplied several hundred times, and spread over 
the whole of Maryland..... After this the transition was not a 
difficult one, from the single state of Maryland to the whole United 
States of America, and then the only adjustment which remained to 
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be made was, whether such a great and general endowment, that 
would have delighted all their hearts, if coming from the hands of 
so many thousand generous individuals, whether, if it had come 
down to them as the fruit of an endowment that had been instituted 
many hundred years ago, and was therefore so firmly based on a 
separate and proprietory right of its own, that no one individual 
could honestly affirm of himself, that he was injured by its existence 
in any thing that belonged to him—whether, as he and his brethren 
would rejoice in the coming on of such an endowment, whether they 
would willingly consent to the taking of it off at the clamorous 
outcry of men who represented it, not only as a bane and burden on 
the commonwealth, but as an unchristian abomination in the midst 
of their land. The rejoinder upon this was a very memorable one. 
If all you mean by an Establishment is an organized provision for a 
clergy, we should rejoice in it. If this be the whole amount of the 
connection between Church and State, if maintenance and nothing 
else come from one quarter, and an unfettered theology from the 
other, without contamination from the authority of man, but subject 
only to an ecclesiastical judgment, grounded on a principle of 
deference to the word of God, a simple arrangement of this sort is 
truly a different thing from what we understood by a religious 
establishment. The thing we deprecate is the authority of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion; but we should be thankful to him 
or to any one else, for giving us what he termed an organized pro- 
vision for clergymen. Now this organized provision is truly all that 
we contend for.” (Chalmers, ‘ Lectures on Church Establishment,’ 
pp- 218, 221.) ‘ 


9 (p. 509). Incomes of the Clergy.—From a comparison of various 
estimates it appears certain that the average income of the Clergy of 
the Church of England is considerably less than 800/. a year. There 
are about 20,000 clergy, and if 3002. be multiplied by this number, 
the result is a total income of six millions sterling, which exceeds the 
calculated amount according to the Liberation Society’s Tract on the 
subject, and is far beyond some other estimates. (See Hssay I. note 
68.) Again, the annual revenue of six millions, at fifteen years’ pur- 
chase, would be equivalent to a capital sum of ninety millions, the 
sum named by Mr. Gladstone in his speech on Mr. Miall’s motion, 
May 16, 1873. “I made out that between life incomes, private 
endowments, and the value of fabrics and advowsons, something like 
90,000,0002. would have to be given in this process of disestablish- 
ment to the ministers, members, and patrons of the Church of 
England.” But Mr. Gladstone’s calculation includes the satisfaction 
of the just claims of patrons and members of the Church, in 
addition to those of the clergy. 

If the figures, which are roundly stated as above, were corrected 
and analysed for greater exactness, the result would be a diminished 
estimate of clerical incomes. And the amount would be still further 
reduced if the incidental circumstances were fully taken into con- 
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sideration. For, while the clergy have some peculiar advantages, they 
labour under peculiar burdens of their own: the legal dues to which 
Church property is specially subject by its nature: the large con- 
tributions of various kinds which are exacted by custom of the 
parson of the parish; together with claims no less imperative, which 
are forced upon him by daily intercourse with the poor, and personal 
experience of the spiritual and temporal needs of his neighbours. 
On the whole, taking into account every qualification, whether 
favourable or unfavourable, that might affect the estimate, we may 
conclude safely that a man who has a salary of 300/. a year at his free 
disposal is richer than any of the clergy would be, if the revenues of 
the whole body, including the rental of the Bishops’ palaces, 
deaneries, and parsonage houses, were equally divided. 

The capital sum of ninety millions sterling conveys an impression 
of vast wealth, to minds which do not perceive how it is compounded 
of the life interests of about 20,000 persons, supposed to be paid 
off at once. In relation to the clergy the true state of the case 
will be better appreciated, if their income be compared with the 
annual cost of the army, navy, or civil service. Perhaps the most 
convenient standard of comparison is the Income Tax, although the 
tax-paying incomes of the whole United Kingdom, being only 
incomes of the richer classes, fall short of the real income of the 
people of England and Wales. But this standard has the advantage 
of simplicity, and gives a very intelligible measure of the proportion 
which clerical incomes bear to the wealth of the nation. Assuming, 
then, that six millions sterling would represent the annual income of 
the clergy, the equivalent Income Tax would be 5d. in the Pound, 
or about 2 per cent. of the national income. 

Several fallacies beset the popular opinion on this subject. One is 
a lingering fancy derived from traditions of the Middle Ages, when 
almost half the cultivated land was in clerical occupation, when the 
peaceful intelligent industry with which Church lands were improved, 
bore fruit which was a palpable contrast to the estates of improvident 
military landlords: when, in fact, husbandry and useful arts, and all 
that belongs to material civilisation, throve under clerical influence 
exclusively. A vague illusion, tending to exaggerate the wealth of the 
Church, arises from the magnificence of the Cathedrals. Besides, 
there is always a show of affluence in landed property, which makes 
its possessors appear richer than they are. Here and there, too, may 
be found glaring anomalies, rich family livings, disproportionate to 
the duties attached to them. Although these are only in name 
Church property, being quite unavailable to the Church at large, they 
bring some envy and scandal to the Church. But the commonest 
and most important error of all, is to overlook recent changes. 
During the present century Church revenues have been dwarfed by 
the enormous increase of wealth in England. Beneficed clergy are 
becoming year by year appreciably poorer in comparison of other 
classes of society. Meanwhile, their labours and responsibilities 
increase with the growth of the population. Besides working harder 
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He 
themselves, they contribute a large part of the stipend of five 
thousand curates, who assist them, and whose income, so far as it is 
derived from ecclesiastical sources, is apt to be counted twice over in 
summing up the revenues of the Church. 


10 (p. 519). Origin of Church Endowments.—*‘ The ecclesiastical 
hierarchy never received any territorial endowment by law, either 
under the Roman empire or the kingdoms erected upon its ruins. 
But the voluntary munificence of princes as well as their subjects 
amply supplied the place of a more universal provision. Large pri- 
vate estates, or, as they were termed, patrimonies, not only within 
their own dioceses, but sometimes in distant countries, sustained 
the dignity of the principal sees, and especially that of Rome. The 
French monarchs of the first dynasty, the Carlovingian family and 
their great chief, the Saxon line of emperors, the kings of England 
and Leon, set hardly any bounds to their liberality, as numerous 
charters still extant in diplomatic collections attest. Many churches 
possessed seven or eight thousand mansi; one with but two thou- 
sand passed for ouly indifferently rich. But it must be remarked, 
that many of these donations were of lands uncultivated and unap- 
propriated. The monasteries acquired legitimate riches by the cul- 
ture of these deserted tracts, and by the prudent management of 
their revenues, which were less exposed to the ordinary means of 
dissipation than those of the laity. Their wealth, continually accu- 
mulated, enabled them to become the regular purchasers of landed 
estates, especially in the time of the crusades, when the fiefs of the 
nobility were constantly in the market for sale or mortgage.” * * * 

“ As an additional source of revenue, and in imitation of the 
Jewish law, the payment of tithes was recommended or enjoined. 
These, however, were not applicable at first to the maintenance of a 
resident clergy. Parochial divisions, as they now exist, did not take 
place, at least in some countries, till several centuries after the estab- 
lishment of Christianity. The rural churches, erected successively 
as the necessities of a congregation required, or,the piety of a landlord 
suggested, were in fact a sort of chapels dependent on the cathedral, 
and served by itinerant ministers at the bishop’s discretion. The 
bishop himself received the tithes, and apportioned them as he 
thought fit. A capitulary of Charlemagne, however, regulates their 
division into three parts; one for the bishop and his clergy, a second 
for the poor, and a third for the support of the fabric of the Church. 
Some of the rural churches obtained by episcopal concessions the 
privileges of baptism and burial, which were accompanied. with a 
fixed ghare of tithes, and seem to imply the residence of a minister. 
The same privileges were gradually extended to the rest; and thus 
a complete parochial division was finaliy established. But this was 
hardly the case in England till near the time of the Conquest.” 
(Hallam, ‘ Middle Ages, chapter vi.) 

“We cannot precisely ascertain the time when tithes were first 
introduced into this country. Possibly they were contemporary 
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with the planting of Christianity among the Saxons, by Augustin 
the monk, about the end of the sixth century. But the first men- 
tion of them, which I have met with in any written English law, is 
in a constitutional decree, made in a synod held A.D. 786, wherein 
the payment of tithes in general is strongly enjoined. This canon, 
or decree, which at first bound not the laity, was effectually con- 
firmed by two kingdoms of the heptarchy, in their parliamentary 
conventions of estates, respectively consisting of the kings of Mercia 
and Northumberland, the bishops, dukes, senators, and people.” 
(Blackstone’s ‘ Commentaries,’ Book ii. ch. 3.) 


11 (p. 522). Burke, Coleridge, and Arnold.—< First, I beg leave 
to speak of our Church establishment, which is the first of our pre- 
judices, not a prejudice destitute of reason, but involving in it 
profound and extensive wisdom. I speak of it first. It is first, and 
last, and midst in our minds. For, taking ground on that religious 
system, of which we are now in possession, we continue to act on the 
early received, and uniformly continued sense of mankind. That sense 
not only, like a wise architect, hath built up the august fabrick of 
states, but like a provident proprietor, to preserve the structure 
from profanation and ruin, as a sacred temple, purged from all the 
impurities of fraud, and violence, and injustice, and tyranny, hath 
solemnly and for ever consecrated the commonwealth, and all that 
officiate in it. This consecration is made, that all who administer 
in the government of men, in which they stand in the person of God 
himself, should have high and worthy notions of their function and 
destination; that their hope should be full of immortality ; that 
they should not look to the paltry pelf of the moment, nor to the 
temporary and transient praise of the vulgar, but to a solid, perma- 
nent existence, in the permanent part of their nature, and to a per- 
manent fame and glory, in the example they leave as a rich inherit- 
ance to the world. 

“Such sublime principles ought to be infused into persons of 
exalted situations; and religious establishments provided, that they 
may continually revive and enforce them. Every sort of moral, 
every sort of civil, every sort of politic institution, aiding the 
rational and natural ties that connect the human understanding 
and affections to the divine, are not more than necessary in order to 
build up that wonderful structure, Man; whose prerogative it is, to 
be in a great degree a creature of his own making ; and who when 
made as he ought to be made, is destined to hold no trivial place in 
the creation. But whenever man is put over men, as the better 
nature ought ever to preside, in that case more particularly he 
should as nearly as possible be approximated to his perfection. 

“ The consecration of the state, by a state religious establishment, 
is necessary also to operate with an wholesome awe upon free 
citizens ; because, in order to secure their freedom, they must enjoy 
some determinate portion of power. To them therefore a religion 
connected with the state, and with their duty towards it, becomes 
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even more necessary than in such societies, where the ‘people by the 
terms of their subjection are confined to private sentiments, and the 
management of their own family concerns. All persons possessing 
any portion of power ought to be strongly and awfully impressed 
with an idea that they act in trust; and that they are to account 
for their conduct in that trust to the one great Master, Author, and 
Founder of society.” 
* * * * * * 

“Tt is on some such principles that the people of England, far 
from thinking a religious national establishment unlawful, hardly 
think it lawful to be without one...... They do not consider 
their church establishment as convenient, but as essential to the 
state, not as a thing heterogeneous and separable, something added 
for accommodation; what they may either keep up or lay aside, 
according to their temporary ideas of convenience. They consider 
it as the foundation of their whole constitution, with which, and 
with every part of which, it holds an indissoluble union. Church 
and State are ideas inseparable in their minds, aud scarcely is the 
one ever mentioned without mentioning the other.” (Burke, 
‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France,’ Works, v. 226—2388.) 

“ The National Church requires, and is required by, the Christian 
Church, for the perfection of each. or if there were no national 
Church, the mere spiritual Church would either become, like the 
Papacy, a dreadful tyranny over mind and body ;—or else would fall 
abroad into a multitude of enthusiastic sects, as in England in the 
seventeenth century. It is my deep conviction that, in a country of 
any religion at all, liberty of conscience can only be permanently 
preserved by means and under the shadow of a national Church—a 
political establishment connected with, but distinct from, the 
spiritual Church.” (Coleridge, ‘Table Talk,’ ii. 821.) 

See also the same author’s essay ‘ On the Constitution of Church 
and State, according to the Idea of each.’ A more complete exposi- 
tion of the idea of a national Church is given in Maurice’s ‘ Kingdom 
of Christ.’ 

“‘T look to the full development of the Christian Church in its 
perfect form, as the Kingdom of God, for the most effective removal 
of all evil, and promotion of all good; and I can understand no per- 
fect Church, or perfect State, without their blending into one in 
this ultimate form.” (Stanley, ‘ Life of Dr. Arnold,’ ii. 190.) 

Dr. Arnold’s views are elaborated in his ‘ Lectures on Modern 
History,’ and in his unfinished ‘ Essay on the Church.’ 


12 (p. 524). The Voluntary principle: its insufficiency.—In 
Scotland the Free Church was launched with the fairest promise 
of success. The people have always been distinguished for self- 
reliance, and are taught from childhood to glory in the memories 
of a national struggle for liberty. Local and in particular ecclesi- 
astical politics occupy their minds all the more, by reason of the 
absorption of the civil government into that of the United Kingdom, 
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Church questions are commonly debated with intelligence and warmth 
in every parish, mostly on democratic principles. In the face of a 
popular secession, the Presbyterian Establishment stood at a dis- 
advantage. For that Establishment had come forth from the 
revolutions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, severed from 
the Church of St. Columba and St. Margaret, maimed of its most 
venerable associations, shorn of its former wealth, weakened by the 
estrangement of the governing class, and owing much of its strength 
to the same resolute spirit of independence which turned against it 
in the day of disruption. When four hundred ministers at once, 
many of them advanced in years, went out from their homes and 
cast themselves with their families on the untried resources of volun- 
tary support, they were followed by enthusiastic sympathy. What 
was thus begun with self-devotion, was completed with statesman- 
like wisdom. The Free Church was organised on a comprehensive 
and national basis, under the guidance of one of the greatest men 
whom Scotland has produced. Poor districts were liberally provided 
for by means of the Sustentation Fund, and so the worst mischief 
of the voluntary.system was avoided. Nevertheless the founders of 

_ the Free Church have had reason, on the whole, for disappointment. It 
has not, as was hoped, supplanted the Established Church by superior ° 
numbers, influence, or usefulness. Instead of proving itself to be the 
embodiment of the national religion, it has been in danger of sub- 
division. Experience has also brought some necessary modifications 
of its most cherished principle. The Cardross Case, in 1860, opened 
the eyes of Free Churchmen to the limits beyond which independence 
cannot go. <A voluntary socicty can draw up its own terms of mem- 
bership, but it cannot assume, independently of the law, the sovereign 
power of enforcing them. It has no proper jurisdiction. Its relation 
towards its members is subject to the law of contract. The supreme 
courts of law must determine, in cases of appeal, whether the 
contract was legally valid, and whether it has been broken. 

The biographer of Dr. Chalmers, after summing up the great 
results of the Free Church movement, adds, “The annals of Volun- 
taryism present no instance of like success ; yet, bringing it to the 
test which he constantly employed, and which he believed to be the 
only true and legitimate one, Dr. Chalmers’ final verdict was un- 
favourable. ‘I can afford,’ said he, ‘to say no more than that my 
hopes of an extended Christianity from the efforts of Voluntaryism 
alone have not been brightened by my experience since the Disruption 

We had better not say too much on the pretensions or the 
powers of Voluntaryism, till we have made some progress in re- 
claiming the wastes of ignorance and irreligion and profligacy which 
So overspread our land; or till we see whether the congregational 
selfishness which so predominates everywhere can be prevailed on to 
make larger sacrifices for the Christian good of our general popu- 
lation.’” (Hanna, ‘ Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers,’ ii. 755.) 


13 (p. 525). Ctvilising influence of the Clergy—tThe kind of in- 
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fluence which is peculiar to an Established Church is illustrated by 
_ Many well-known biographies. One of the most pleasing examples 
is the ministry of Augustus Hare in the Wiltshire village of Alton, 
as described in his nephew’s ‘Memorials of a Quiet Life.’ Under 
any other than a parochial system this gentle, undemonstrative, 
humanising beneficence in ordinary rural districts is hardly possible. 

Forty years ago, Cobbett vigorously described the salutary effects 
on the morals and happiness of the people which properly belong to 
such a system (see Essay II., note 45). These effects are now 
generally recognised in one department at least, that of kindly 
pastoral influence. But far too little has been said of the opportu- 
nities of the clergy, or of their actual work, as promoters of civilisa- 
tien. The diffusion of science, art, and literature has been largely 
assisted by numberless country parsons within their own circle. 
Many have applied themselves heartily, in the face of local prejudice, 
to solve the hard economical questions which beset the condition of 
the poor. Both in town and country, clergymen have contributed 
much towards the welfare of the labouring class, by sanitary 
measures, by improved dwellings, by co-operative stores, by provident 
societies based on sound financial principles, by aid given to 
emigration, by lessons and lectures on topics of common life. This 
widely extended usefulness is not sufficiently appreciated. It is cul- 
pably ignored by some who are specially bound, on the principles of 
their own humanitarian philosophy, to esteem it highly. The work 
is carried on out of sight, and makes few claims on public attention. 
But the labours of the clergy, even when they are known, are under- 
valued by those who dislike their religious teaching. A necessary 
antagonism separates them from a modern school of thinkers, who 
assume that human nature is essentially good, and ready to grow up 
straight as a pine, if unmolested by restraints. Both doctrine and 
experience forbid the clergy to think that freedom is the sole and 
sufficient condition of human perfectibility. They are daily led to 
observe the vices of blood which tend, from childhood upwards, to the 
abuse of freedom. ‘Therefore they aim, not at liberty alone, but at 
liberty combined with culture. Probably they are often too cautions, 
too slow to understand the growth of those whom they endeavour to 
guide. But in the end they are better friends of liberty than their 
adversaries ; for they are striving with much pains and self-denial, 
to promote the intellectual and social advancement without which 
political freedom would be an empty name. 


14(p. 531). ‘The Jerusalem Bishopric was the ultimate condem- 
nation ee the old theory of the Via Media ; from that time the Anglican 
Church was, in my mind, either not a ‘normal portion of that One 
Church to which the promises were made, or at least in an abnormal 
state, and from that time I said boldly, as I did in my Protest, and as 
indeed I had even intimated in my Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, that 
the Church in which I found myself had no claim on me, except on 
condition of its being a portion of the Catholic Church, and that 
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that condition must ever be borne in mind as a practical matter, and 
had to be distinctly proved.” (J. H. Newman, ‘ Apologia,’ p. 260.) 


eo 

15 (p. 583). The following passage, by a Nonconformist, is re- 
markable :— apts. 

“It is one of the great perils of modern Congregationalism that 
while it preserves the apostolic polity, it does not apprehend very 
vividly the idea from which that polity sprang, and for the sake of 
which alone it deserves preservation. We have exaggerated and 
misinterpreted the great Protestant principle that religion is an 
affair that lies altogether between man and his Maker. In the 
energy of our revolt against the interference of secular rulers with 
the religious life of nations, and in the vehemence of our antagonism 
to the presumptuous claims of priesthoods and to the illegitimate 
pretensions of the great churches of Christendom, we have sometimes 
appeared to maintain that the whole idea of religion is included in 
the immediate relations between the soul and God. The relations 
between the individual Christian and the Church have been ignored. 
The necessity for the existence of the Church has been implicitly 
denied. But nothing can be clearer than that isolation is not the 
law of the religious life.” (‘ Ecclesia,’ second series, p. 857. Essay 
by the editor, Dr. Reynolds, ‘The Idea of the Church in relation to 
Modern Congregationalism.’) 


16 (p. 533). There is too much reason to believe that the follow- 
ing extract from a speech by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, mover of a 
resolution at the Nonconformist Conference in Manchester, Janu- 
ary, 1872, exhibits truly the present temper of political Dissent in 
regard to the Bible. The sense is not materially altered if the word 
“national” in the third line be, as is probable, a misprint for 
“ denominational ”:— 

“Whilst they wanted the Bible taught in schools, they had no 
legitimate standing ground upon which to establish their opposition 
to national education. The Bible was the Nonconformists’ best 
book—it was their Protestant book—but they had no right to force 
it into the schools of the nation, which was composed of partly 
Roman Catholics, partly secularists, Jews, and so forth. (Cheers.) 
Nonconformists had been hunting after a phantom called unsectarian 
religious education, when there was no such thing in the world; and 
because they had been engaged in that wild-goose chase their 
opponents had had in view a sectarian education, which had placed 
Nonconformists in their present position. (Cheers.) ” 


17 (p. 534). It is sufficient to refer to Professor Huxley’s lecture 
on Descartes’ ‘ Discourse touching the Method of using one’s Reason 
rightly and of seeking Scientific Truth” 

“The central propositions of the whole ‘ Discourse’ are these. 
There is a path which leads to truth so surely, that any one who 
will follow it must needs reach the goal, whether his capacity be 
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great or small. And there is one guiding rule by which a man may 
always find this path, and keep himself from straying when he has 
found it. This golden rule is—give unqualified assent to no propo- 
sitions but those the truth of which is so clear and distinct that 
they cannot be doubted. 

“The enunciation of this first great commandment of science con- 
secrated Doubt. It removed Doubt from the seat of penance among 
the grievous sins to which it had long been condemned, and 
enthroned it in that high place among the primary duties which is 
assigned to it by the scientific conscience of these latter days.” 

“« When I say that Descartes consecrated doubt, you must remem- 
ber that it was that sort of doubt which Goethe has called ‘the 
active scepticism, whose whole aim is to conquer itself;’ and not that 
other sort which is born of flippancy and ignorance, and whose whole 
aim is only to perpetuate itself, as an excuse for idleness and indiffer- 
ence. But it is impossible to define what is meant by scientific doubt 
better than in Descartes’ own words. After describing the gradual 
progress of his negative criticism, he tells us :— 

«For all that, I did not imitate the sceptics, who doubt only for 
doubting’s sake, and pretend to be always undecided ; on the con- 
trary, my whole intention was to arrive at certainty, and to dig 
away the drift and the sand until I reached the rock or the clay 
beneath.’ ”—(Huxley, ‘ Lay Sermons,’ pp. 354, 355.) 


18 (p. 534). Philosophical Religions.—* Il y a donc une profession 
de foi purement civile dont il appartient au souverain de fixer les 
articles, non pas précisément comme dogmes de religion, mais 
comme sentiments de sociabilité, sans lesquels il est impossible d’étre 
bon citoyen ni sujet fidéle. Sans pouvoir obliger personne & les 
croire, il peut bannir de l’Etat quiconque ne les croit pas; il peut le 
bannir, non comme impie, mais comme insociable, comme incapable 
d’aimer sincérement les lois, la justice, et d’immoler au besoin sa 
vie A son devoir. Que si quelqu’un, aprés avoir reconnu publiquement 
ces mémes dogmes, se conduit comme ne les croyant pas, quwil soit 
puni de mort; il a commis le plus grand des crimes, il a menti devant 
les lois. 

“Tes dogmes de la religion civile doivent étre simples, en petit - 
nombre, énoncés avec precision, sans explications ni commentaires. 
L’existence de la Divinité puissante, intelligente, bienfaisante, pré- 
voyante, et pourvoyaute; la vie & venir, le bonheur des justes, le 
chAtiment des méchants, la sainteté du contrat social et des lois: 
voila les dogmes positifs. Quant aux dogmes negatifs, je les borne 
a un seul, c’est l’intolérance: elle rentre dans les cultes que nous 
avons exclus.”—(Rousseau, ‘ Du Contrat Social,’ 1. iv. ch. viii. 

The following abstract of Auguste Comte’s scheme of the Religion 
of Humanity is taken from Mr. Mill’s Essay on the Later Speculations 
of M. Comte, p. 150 :— 

“ He provides an equivalent both for the private devotions, and 
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for the public ceremonies, of other faiths. The reader will be sur- 
prised to learn that the former consists of prayer. But prayer, as 
understood by M. Comte, does not mean asking; it is a mere out- 
pouring of feeling ; and for this view of it he claims the authority of 
the Christian mystics. It is not to be addressed to the Grand 
Etre, to collective Humanity; though he occasionally carries meta- 
phor so far as to style this a goddess. The honours to collective 
Humanity are reserved for the public celebrations. Private adora- 
tion is to be addressed to it in the persons of worthy individual 
representatives, who may be either living or dead, but must in all 
cases be women; for women, being the seze aimant, represent the 
best attribute of humanity, that which ought to regulate all human 
life, nor can Humanity possibly be symbolized in any form but that 
of awoman. The objects of private adoration are the mother, the 
wife, and the daughter, representing severally the past, the present, 
and the future, and calling into active exercise the three social 
sentiments, veneration, attachment, and kindness. Weare to regard 
them, whether dead or alive, as our guardian angels, ‘ les vrais anges 
gardiens. If the last two have never existed, or if, in the par- 
ticular case, any of the three types is too faulty for the office 
assigned to it, their place may be supplied by some other type of 
womanly excellence, even by one merely historical. Be the object 
living or dead, the adoration (as we understand it) is to be addressed 
only to the idea.” . . . . “The public cultus consists of a 
series of celebrations or festivals, eighty-four in the year, so arranged 
that at least one occurs in every week. They are devoted to the 
successive glorification of Humanity itself; of the various ties, 
political and domestic, among mankind; of the successive stages in 
the past evolution of our species; and of the several classes into 
which M. Comte’s polity divides mankind. M. Comte’s religion has, 
moreover, nine Sacraments; consisting in the solemn consecration, 
by the priests of Humanity, with appropriate exhortations, of all 
the great transitions in life; the entry into life itself, and into each 
of its successive stages: education, marriage, the choice of a profes- 
sion, and so forth. Among these is death, which receives the name 
of transformation, and is considered a passage from objective 
existence to subjective—to living in the memory of our fellow- 
creatures. Having no eternity of objective existence to offer, 
M. Comte’s religion gives it all he can, by holding out the hope of 
subjective immortality—of existing in the remembrance and in the 
posthumous adoration of mankind at large, if we have done any- 
thing to deserve remembrance from them; at all events, of those 
whom we loved during life, and when they too are gone, of being 
included in the collective adoration paid to the Grand Etre. People 
are to be taught to look forward to this as a sufficient recompense 
for the devotion of a whole life to the service of Humanity. Seven 
years after death, comes the last Sacrament: a public judgment, by 
the priesthood, on the memory of the defunct. This is not designed 
for purposes of reprobation but of honour, and any one may, by 
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declaration during life, exempt himself from it.. If judged and 
found worthy, he is solemnly incorporated with the Grand Etre, and 
his remains are transferred from the civil to the religious place of 
sepulture: ‘le bois sacré qui doit entourer chaque temple de 
VYHumanité,’ ” 


19 (p.535). “ If I would keep up the Established Church of England, 
it is not for the sake of lords and baronets, and country gentlemen of 
5,000/. a year, and rich bankers in the city. I know that such people 
will always have churches, ay, and cathedrals, and organs, and rich 
communion plate. The person about whom I am uneasy is the work- 
ing man; the man who would find it difficult to pay even 5s. or 10s. 
a year out of his small earnings for the ministrations of religion. 
What is to become of him under the voluntary system ? Is he to go 
without religious instruction altogether ? ‘That we should all think 
a great evil to himself and a great evil to society. Is he to pay for 
it out of his slender means ? That would be a heavy tax. Is he to 
be dependent on the liberality of others? That is a somewhat 
precarious and asomewhat humiliating dependence. I prefer, I own, 
that system under which there is, in the rudest and most secluded 
districts, a house of God, where public worship is performed after a 
manner acceptable to the great majority of the community, and 
where the poorest may partake of the ordinances of religion, not as 
an alms, but as a right.”—(Macaulay, Speech on Maynooth College 
Grant, 1845.) 


20 (p. 535). Resulis of the Voluntary System.—Bishop Magee, of 
Peterborough, in his masterly pamphlet, ‘The Voluntary System: 
can it supply the place of the Established Church ?’ published in 
1860, has brought forward copious evidence of the insufficiency of the 
system, both as to Missionary and Pastoral Work, “to make men 
Christians, and to keep them so.” 

Among other defects he points out, chiefly by quotations from 
Nonconformists— 

That “the necessarily self-supporting character of all the institu- 
tions founded by Dissenters, renders it, in their case, almost indis- 
pensable to make the erection of a chapel dependent on the prospect 
of an adequate return ;” (page 23.) 

That “‘ when the middle classes and well-to-do people, who have 
been in the habit ‘of attending the chapel, go away into the 
country, or to some suburban residence, it follows almost as a matter 
of course that the seat-rents fail, and another chapel is erected in 
a suburban district, and the congregation is transferred, and the 
chapel ceases to be occupied as it was formerly;” (page 21.) 

That the modern Voluntary system tends to produce preachers 
rather than pastors: ‘“‘it gives rise to a miserable and degrading 
system of pulpit puffing, such as we see only too many signs of in 
the present day ;” (page 36.) 

That in many cases, as stated by the Rev. J. A. James, “the 
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pastor is placed far below his level; he may flatter like a sycophant, 
beg like a servant, or woo like a lover; he is not permitted to 
enjoin like aruler. His opinion is received with no deference: his 
person is treated with no respect, and in the presence of some of his 
lay tyrants, he is only permitted to peep and mutter in the dust ” 
(page 37). 

Dr. Hume, of Liverpool, has published several important pamphlets 
on this subject. 

Dean Stanley has shown, in his ‘Essays on Church and State,’ 
how illusory is the freedom of so-called Free Churches; and how the 
professed doctrine of the Sole Headship of Christ resolves itself 
practically into the supremacy of a Committee or of one powerful 
member of the congregation ; a supremacy more oppressive, and not 
more spiritual, than the supremacy of the Queen. 


21 (p. 538). Religion in the United States of America—Lord 
Robert Montagu quotes the following from a ‘Plea for Home 
Missions,’ New York, 1860 :— 

“It is obvious, upon first inspection, that a system (say rather a 
confusion) . . . so stimulating sectarian rivalries, that ministers 
frequently abuse as much time and strength in working against 
each other, as they use in working for Christ ;—that such a system 
must result in a great waste of power; and this of all kinds. Ac- 
cordingly we find that Churches are born weak, and are compelled 
to worry through a long and fretful infancy, are kept on a diet 
irritatingly low, and compelled to struggle, with slow and uncertain 
growth, toward a maturity which must come late, and may come 
never.” 

“ More than two-thirds of all the churches do not contain over one 
hundred members.” 

“ Sectarian rivalry is in many places carried to a pitch.of narrow- 
ness and spite but feebly appreciated by Eastern Christians, such as 
is impossible in an educated community, and is incomprehensible to 
hearts enlarged by obedience to the law of Christ.”—(Montagu, 
‘Four Experiments,’ pp. 214, 215.) 

The commercial spirit which penetrates the Voluntary system in 
the United States is illustrated by the method of letting seats, as 
described by the Rey. Newman Hall :— 

‘An estimated annual value is set on them, varying with their posi- 
tion. Pewsarecalledslips. Persons wishing single sittings must arrange 
with the lessee of an entire pew. Once a year the pews are appro- 
priated. The ‘letting by auction’ is felt by us to be very objection- 
able, and it is also condemned by many in America. But it was 
thus explained to me. When there are more applicants than pews, 
it is fair that no favouritism should be allowed, but all have an 
equal chance. So the number of each pew is called out and the 
price. If several ask for it, the applicant who offers the highest 
premium obtains it. All the pews are re-let next year, so that 
a pew is only retained by the holder being willing to pay more 
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for it than any one else.” (‘ From Liverpool to St. Louis’ (1869), 
‘page 223.) 

Both the strength and the weakness of the Voluntary system 
appear on an ample scale in the United States. So much is this the 
case, that statistics are forthcoming in abundance on either side, 
which appear decisive, unless they are duly weighed and compared ; 
and the religious aspect of the country, to the eye of a traveller, is 
sure to present much to confirm his prepossessions, whatever they 
may be. 

ie admirer of the Voluntary system is struck with the “ multi- 
tude of spires ascending from a comparatively small town ;” he 
observes “ that religion appears to be no less cared for than in the 
old country, with all its ancient endowments ; that the people seem 
even more pervaded by an earnest religious sentiment ; that Sunday 
is better observed, preaching more honoured and frequented, and the 
churches better filled.” 

The Rev. Newman Hall, who makes these remarks, also quotes the 
following :—“ As a simple matter of fact, the largest development 
and increase of Christianity in the nineteenth century has been 
found in the United States.” Professor Vinet likewise maintains 
that “‘America has gained, in a moral point of view, from the 
separation of Church and State.” (‘ Essay on Personal Religious 
Conviction’ (18438), Appendix, p. 450.) 

Yet Dr. Magee, the present Bishop of Peterborough, concludes, 
from a careful survey, ‘the facts from America alone give clear and 
unmistakeable evidence that the Voluntary principle, under the most 
favourable circumstances, can do neither the Missionary nor the 
Pastoral work of the Church upon anything like a national scale. 
Voluntaryism in America is simply a complete and disastrous 
failure” (‘ Voluntary System,’ p. 69). And Lord Robert Montagu, 
in his book entitled the ‘Four Experiments,’ quotes to the same 
effect. from American Reports, concluding that what he terms 
Americanism “is a sandhill of sects ; and each sect is a crumbling 
congeries of disconnected atoms” (p. 308). 

The gross extravagances of some of the sects are vividly described 
in Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s work, ‘New America.’ Among these the 
Mormons and Spiritualists have made themselves otherwise too well 
known in this country. 

A recent speech of Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., at the Bath 
Church Congress, 1873, is well worth quoting here :— 

“ When I was over there I made a special study of this question, 
and I spoke with very many eminent persons in the different Churches 
on the other side of the Atlantic upon it. Let me give you the 
opinion of only one, but perhaps the most eminent, of the religious 
workers on the other side of the Atlantic. His name will be known 
to many of you, and many of you will perhaps think you would not 
be likely to agree with very much of what he might believe on these 
questions ; but I know no braver and better Christian man, and his 
name is Ward Beecher. In a very remarkable essay which he wrote 
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about eighteen months ago on this very question, he commenced with 
the words—‘It is one thing to establish a form of religion ; it is 
quite another to overthrow one which has been established ;’ and he 
followed. out that beginning by showing how the roots of the 
National Church spread through all portions of the English people, 
and, looking at it from an English point of view, showed what a 
misfortune he should consider it if those roots were even rudely 
dragged up. Look at the state of America. Look at the state of 
religion in the United States. Let me cite to you two authorities 
upon the subject. The first is a well-known book on the religious 
aspects of America. It is there stated that 12,000 churches were 
last year without a minister. We find it again stated in the ‘ Religious 
Aspect of America’ that one-sixth only of the whole people profess 
to be members of any Christian Church. In another publication, 
perhaps an even greater authority, the ‘Report of the American 
Tract Society,’ it is stated that one-third of the people, or from eight 
to ten millions, were unreached by any of the ordinary means of 
grace. I do not think any English Churchman would feel dis- 
posed to change the state of England, imperfect as it is, in a religious 
point of view, for that on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

There is probably no authority of more weight on the religious 
condition of the United States than Dr. von Déllinger, who is not 
only a writer of great learning and integrity, but comparatively 
unbiassed on the question of Church Establishments, and a severe 
critic of State Churches. He acknowledges freely the general 
religious atmosphere of the country, the observance of Sunday, the 
number of places of worship, the rival activity of religious parties, 
and the prevalence of religious periodicals. 

In some western parts, however, he finds “ over nine-tenths of the 
population belong to no Church, and parents, unbaptized themselves, 
give their children neither Baptism nor Christian instruction.” 
There, in the West, many say, “ I belong te the big Church,” that is, 
“as a free American, I believe as much or as little as I like.” 

Most of the ministers have very small congregations, even in the 
cities; the consequence of which is great poverty, and the com- 
plaint that nowhere are the clergy so ill paid asin North America. In 
New York three-fourths of the population do not attend any church. 
“At the most moderate estimate, more than half the grown persons 
in America belong to no religious community.” 

Dollinger’s conclusion is, that the condition of Christendom in 
America is “a great and serious warning.” He pronounces the 
American theology to be shallow, and the tone of the religious press 
to be ‘a scandal to the cause of Christendom,” He finds that, under 
the so-called freedom of the sects, extreme intolerance prevails. 
“The whole present condition of North America in religious rela- 
tions is such as to awaken grave anxieties among the thinking men 
of the land.” “ Want of every feeling of reverence is, as American 
theologians mournfully acknowledge, a predominant trait of national 
character.” (* Kirche und Kirchen,’ pp. 8312—359.) 
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As a general result of much conflicting testimony, we may venture 
to affirm that, in the United States, a people energetic and self- 
reliant in all other respects, has proved itself likewise energetic and 
self-reliant in providing the means of public worship, to an extent 
which, though inadequate, is yet respectable. The earnest men, who 
first crossed the Atlantic for liberty of conscience, have left their stamp 
on the people, who have in the main been loyal to their religious 
traditions. Under some circumstances a very robust and original type 
of Christian character has been produced. Statesmen like Lincoln, 
soldiers like Lee and Jackson, are signs of a spiritual life which 
flourishes, under various denominations, in widespread vigour. 

On the other hand, we see that the supply of churches under the 
Voluntary system has fallen very far short of the need; that the 
supply of clergy is more insufficient still; that in the placing of 
clergy and churches the poor are deplorably neglected ; that spiritual 
destitution is felt not only in large cities, but even more in rural 
districts. There appear also to be palpable shortcomings in the 
quality of the religious ministrations. ‘The necessity of preaching 
agreeable doctrine checks the free utterance of preachers. It was 
rare, for instance, before the war, for any minister to raise his voice 
against Slavery. More often the clergy strained texts of Scripture 
to excuse or commend it. ‘The same dependence on popularity has 
bred a debased oratorical style, stimulating to the emotions and 
fancy, but not conducive to holiness of life. Above all, we see 
America split up into nearly or quite a hundred rival sects, among 
which there is none of sufficient authority or influence to give to the 
rest an acknowledged standard of doctrine. Schism has ceased to be 
regarded as an abnormal condition of Christian society. The senti- 
ment of reverence has become unfamiliar, as if it were a superstition 
belonging to some forgotten creed. Moral obligation has lost some- 
thing of its proper binding force as a divine law of duty. The 
absolute liberty of private judgment tends, by a natural process of 
decline, to throw off gradually the restraints, not only of Christian 
faith, but of conscience and custom. Doctrines the most profane 
and abominable are professed without shame, and classed among 
religions. 

Both in the United States and in the British Colonies there are 
elements which, for the present, vitiate any comparison between 
their religious condition and that of an ancient empire. New blood 
continually flowing in, new land continually taken into occupation, 
give to life an excited, restless, migratory character, which strengthens 
individuality, while it weakens the bonds of fellowship by which 
society is held together. It is not impossible that, in days to come, 
when the centrifugal forces of American society have abated, a 
desire for religious union may spring up, and may prove as irre- 
sistible as that vehement desire of political union which overcame 
the vast difficulties of the Secession War. Sectarian and party 
spirit may then succumb to the common resolve that public lite 
should be consecrated by a national Church, and that local deficiencies 
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of pastoral care should be supplied by means ur a parochial system. 
Yet such an Establishment would be only a stepmother, compared 
with the Church which has watched over England from its birth. 
For us, having our Church inseparably united with our earliest 
national memories, and with the historical growth of our constitution, 
the severance of the bond could not make our state as if the bond had 
never been. It would have the effect of a bereavement. What 
might be the consequence of the shock, what the body politic might 
suffer in heart and brain, what agony and even delirium of contend- 
ing passions, what final exhaustion, America does not help us to 
estimate. 


22 (p. 542). Church Property—It has been often alleged that the 
question of Church property is confounded with the claims of pre- 
sent incumbents. Probably this is true: but it is not only friends 
of the Church who are apt to narrow the question thus. On the 
side of disestablishment the same confusion is made to the prejudice 
of the Church. It is argued that the rights of the Church are satis- 
fied, provided that the present incumbents are compensated in the 
event of their benefices being secularized. 

Such is the purport of some remarkable passages which are quoted 
in a tract of the Liberation Society, entitled ‘Church Property: 
what is said about it.’ The most important are from the writings 
of Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. John Stuart Mill. In controvert- 
ing the doctrine that Church endowments are the absolute property 
of the clergy, these eminent men appear to sanction the opposite 
doctrine, that Church endowments are the absolute property of the 
State. 

Sir James Mackintosh lays down as a principle, “ The State is the 
proprietor of Church revenues, but its faith, it may be said, is 
pledged to those who have entered into the Church, for the continu- 
ance of their incomes, for which they abandoned all other pursuits.” 

Mr. Mill says, “The clergy and the Universities are not pro- 
prietors, nor even partly trustees and partly proprietors: they are 
called so, we know, in law, and for legal purposes may be so called 
without impropriety : but moral right does not necessarily wait upon 
the convenience of technical classification. The trustees are, 
indeed, at present, owing to the supineness of the Legislature, the 
sole tribunal empowered to judge of the performance of the trust, 
but it will scarcely be pretended that the money is made over to 
them for any reason than because they are charged with the trust: 
or that it is not an implied condition that they shall pay every 
shilling of it with an exclusive regard to the performance of the 
duty entrusted to the collective body. Yet, of persons thus situ- 
ated—persons, whose interest in the foundation is entirely subsidiary 
and subordinate, the whole of whose rights exist solely as the 
necessary means to enable them to perform certain duties—it is 
currently asserted, and in the tone in which men affirm a self-evident 
moral truth, that the endowments of the Church and the Univer- 
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sities are their property; to deprive them of which would be as 
much an act of confiscation as to rob a landowner of his estate. 
Their property! In what system of legislative ethics, or even of 
positive law, is an estate in the hands of trustees the property of the 
trustees? It is the property of the cestui que trust; of the person 
or the body of persons, for whose benefit the trust is created. This 
in the case of a national endowment is the entire people.” 

In these observations there is much unfairness, mingled with 
some truth. Good churchmen have not only admitted, but insisted, 
that Church property is held, as Mr. Mill states, “in trust for the 
spiritual culture of the people of England.” But on this very prin- 
ciple it follows that such property should be subject to the condi- 
tions of the trust, on both sides, not on one side only. It is contrary 
to the analogy of trusts that the person for whose sake the trust is 
created, should abolish the conditions, and dismiss the trustees at 
his mere will and pleasure. Whatever be the claims of the clergy, 
more or less, their particular rights as beneficed persons are distinct 
from their office as trustees on behalf of the Church. The whole 
Church, embracing clergy and laity, is concerned in the dis- 
posal of ecclesiastical revenues. Not only the teachers, but the 
taught, have an interest in the matter. ‘This permanent interest, 
descending to generations unborn, is of more importance than the 
vested interest of living incumbents: and the question is put on a 
wrong issue, by expatiating on the latter alone. 

For illustration let us suppose that an illiterate government re- 
solved to break up and sell the library of the British Museum. If 
such a step were taken, to the grief of all scholars, and the lasting 
detriment of learning, it would be little to the purpose to argue that 
there was no ground of complaint, for the whole staff of librarians 
had ample retiring pensions, paid out of the proceeds of the sale of 
the books. 


23 (p. 542). “The rest of the clergy generally complied with the 
changes which were established by law, as indeed they had frequently 
done before ; for of 9400 beneficed men in England, there were but 
14 bishops, 6 abbots, 12 deans, 12 archdeacons, 15 heads of colleges, 
50 prebendaries, and 80 rectors, making a total of 189, who refused 
to take the oath of supremacy.” * * * * 

“ There still existed several members of the episcopal order, who, 
having fled beyond sea, and escaped the persecutions of Mary, 
became the instruments of continuing to our Church the apostolical 
succession of bishops.” (Short, ‘History of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ ch. viii.) See also Hook, ‘ Life of Archbishop Parker,’ p. 235 ; 
Déllinger, ‘ Reunion of the Churches,’ p. 110. ! 

A popular but false idea of the Church of England is bluntly 
expressed by William Cobbett, when he says, “It is certain it was 
made by Acts of Parliament.” ‘To any one who considers the nature 
of a Church, and the nature of an Act of Parliament, the incon- 


gruity of this language is apparent enough. It would have long 
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since been rejected, as the knowledge of Church matters has become 
more general, were it not that some able writers have chosen to use 
the term “Church of England” in a technical sense; not as equi- 
valent to the English Church, but as meaning the Tudor ecclesi- 
astical constitution. This restricted sense is somewhat analogous to 
the use of the term “Commonwealth” for the state of England 
during Cromwell’s Protectorate. But it is far more mischievous, as 
it fosters the gross error that England had no national Church 
before the Reformation. 

Déllinger says on the contrary, “ No Church is so national, so 
firmly rooted in the affection of the people, so grown together with 
the institutions and customs of the country.” 

Writers unfriendly to the Church of England have sometimes 
described the measures of the Tudor sovereigns as a violent transfer 
of ecclesiastical property from one Church to another, and as a pre- 
cedent for future confiscation. This view will not bear scrutiny. 
The spirit of the English Reformation was in general studiously 
conservative. The Church revived certain acknowledged principles 
of faith. The Crown revived certain acknowledged powers of 
supremacy. Even the several incumbents were for the most part 
undisturbed. Nor can it be said that the intentions of the early 
benefactors of the Church were violated. Those intentions had 
certainly no reference to the details of theological controversy. Pro- 
bably they are best described in the simplest language. Tithes and 
endowments were given to God; and the Church was regarded as a 
trustee on God’s behalf. When, therefore, the Church underwent 
reformation, there was no perversion of the trust, but the contrary. 
The question at issue was, how to serve God rightly ; and whatever 
way the question might be decided, the decision carried with it an 
equitable title to the ancient endowments. . 

24 (p. 551). “Between 1831 and 1840, the transformation, which had 
previously begun, made a progress altogether marvellous. Much was 
due, without doubt, to the earnest labour of individuals. Such men as 
Bishop Blomfield on the Bench, and Dr. Hook in the parish (and I 
name them only as illustrious examples), who had long been toiling 
with a patient but a dauntless energy, began as it were to get the 
upper hand. But causes of deep and general operation were also 
widely at work. As the French Revolution had done much to 
renovate Christian belief on the Continent, so the Church of England 
was less violently, but pretty sharply, roused by the political events 
which arrived in a rattling succession. In 1828, the repeal of the 
Test Act. In 1829, the emancipation of the Roman Catholics. In 
1831-2, the agony and triumph of Reform. In 1833, the Church 
Temporalities Act for Ireland. There was now a general uprising 
of religious energy in the Church throughout the land. It saved the 
Church. Her condition before 1830 could not possibly have borne 
the scrutinizing eye, which for thirty years past has been turned 
upon our institutions. Her rank corruptions must have called down 
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the avenging arm. But it was arrested just in time. It would be 
difficult to give a just and full idea of the beneficial changes which 
were either accomplished or begun during this notable decade of 
years. ‘They embraced alike formal, official movements, of a nature 
to strike the general eye, and those local improvements in detail, 
which singly are known only in each neighbourhood, but which 
unitedly transform the face of a country. Laws were passed to 
repress gross abuses, and the altering spirit of the clergy seconded 
and even outstripped the laws. The outward face of divine worship 
began to be renovated, and the shameful condition of the sacred 
fabrics was rapidly amended, with such a tide of public approval as 
overflowed all the barriers of party and of sect, and speedily found its 
manifestations even in the seceding communions. ‘There is no 
reason to doubt that at that time at least, and before such changes 
had become too decidedly the fashion, the outward embellishment of 
churches, and the greater decency and order of services, answered to, 
and sprang from, a call within, and proved a less unworthy conception 
of the sublime idea of Christian worship. The missionary arm of 
the Church began to exhibit a vigour wholly unknown to former 
years. Noble efforts were made, under the auspices of the chief 
bishops of the Church, to provide for the unsatisfied spiritual wants 
of the metropolis. The great scheme of the Colonial Episcopate was 
founded ; and in its outset, led to such a development of apostolic 
zeal and self-denial as could not but assist, by a powerful reaction, 
the domestic progress. The tone of public schools (on one of which 
Arnold was now spending his noble energies) and of universities, was 
steadily yet rapidly raised. The greatest change of all was within 
the body of the clergy. A devoted piety and an unworldly life, 
which had been the rare exceptions, became visibly from year to year 
more and more the rule. ‘The spectacle, as a whole, was like what 
we are told of a Russian spring: when, after long months of rigid 
cold, almost in a day the snow dissolves, the ice breaks up and is 
borne away, and the whole earth is covered with a rush of verdure.” 
(Gladstone, ‘ Chapter of Autobiography,’ p. 24.) 


25 (p.553). “The truth is, that no class of men in English society has 
undergone a change and reform so radical and so meritorious as the 
clergy of the English Church have accomplished in their own order 
since we commenced, now just seventy years ago, the labours of this 
journal. We shall not be accused of flattering them, for we have 
never ceased to combat their bigotry and to oppose their sacerdotal 
pretensions. But this shall not prevent us from doing signal justice 
to their merits. They have rooted out a multitude of abuses, and 
they have raised in many places in the land a lofty standard of what 
the Christian clergy of a free and enlightened people ought to be. 
They have placed themselves at the head of the great work of 
National Education, insomuch that the charge now made against 
them is that they are too eager in the cause. They have everywhere 
given. new life and vigour to the spiritual work, which is the leaven 
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of society. No doubt all this zeal tends sometimes to excess, but 
upon the whole it does good ; and when we compare the deplorable 
abasement of the Church of England in the deep and sluggish 
corruption of the last century, with the spirit and energy of her 
present life, we know not which astonishes us most—that she should 
have at all survived that nadir of degradation, or that she should be 
threatened with Disestablishment at the very zenith of her utility.” 
(Edinburgh Review, April, 1872, p. 381.) . 


26 (p. 553). The statistics were brought forward by Dr. Enoch 
Mellor, at the preliminary meeting of the Nonconformist Conference 
at Manchester, 1872, and were made the ground of an invective 
against Mr. Forster, for permitting the Church to obtain building 
grants after the passing of the Education Act. “ During the last 
three months of the year, after the bill had been passed, there were 
3,230 applications entirely by denominational schools. Of these 
applications 2,852 were made on behalf of the Established Church, 
82 by Roman Catholics, 96 by British schools, 168 by Methodists, 
17 by Baptists and Independents, 72 by undenominational schools, 
2 by Unitarians, and one each by Presbyterians and Jews. If Mr. 
Forster foresaw this, what became of his ardour in favour of board 
schools? and if he did not foresee it, what became of his political 
sagacity and foresight, and what claim had he upon their confidence ? 
He had been the means of breeding application for State money, 
which would raise the subsidies from about 30 to 50 per cent.; and 
these subsidies would fall mainly into the hands of the Church which 
made its teachings subservient to its polity.” ~ 


27 (p. 553). “If ever Christians draw nearer to each other, as 
everything invites them, it seems that the movement must start 
from the Church of England. Presbyterianism was a French work, 
and consequently an exaggerated work. We are too far off from 
the sectaries who are without substantial forms of worship; there is 
no means of mutual understanding. But the Anglican Church, 
which touches us with one hand, touches with the other those whom 
we cannot touch; and though, in a certain point of view, she is 
exposed to the blows of both parties, and presents the somewhat 
ridiculous spectacle of a rebel who preaches obedience, still she is 
very precious under other aspects, and may be considered as one of 
those chemical intermediates, capable of bringing together elements 
which have no natural affinity.’ (De Maistre, ‘ Considérations sur 
la France,’ (1817,) p. 27.) 

Frederick I. of Prussia, “on assuming the royal title, had two 
preachers, Ursinus and Sander, consecrated bishops by the English 
Church, but with their death this episcopate again became extinct. 
In our own days Frederick William IV. again took up the subject, 
and this was one of his reasons for urging the establishment of a 
Protestant bishopric at Jerusalem. Here a bishop of the English 
Church was to impart ordination to German clergymen ; and in the 
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King’s instructions oecur the words, which have evidently been 
carefully chosen, that ‘he offers his hand with full confidence to the 
episcopal Church of England, which unites with evangelical prin- 
ciples an historical constitution and ecclesiastical independence 
aiming at universality.” (Déllinger, ‘ Reunion of the Churches,’ 
e Oz: 

F — the other hand, the President of the Munich Congress of 
Old Catholics; 1871, wrote to Bishop Wordsworth, in reply to the 
Synodical letter of the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese of Lincoln: 
“Favor tuus et calcaria nobis subdet, ne in re difficillima perse- 
quenda defatigemur, et leetam spem nobis afferet, brevi esse futurum, 
ut partes christians, quum quid queeque petat equo animo perpen- 
derint, sibi reconcilientur.” 
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5ed Gorphenaf, 1871. 


7. 
CYNHALIAETH EGLWYS LOEGR FEL EGLWYS 
SEFYDLEDIG. 
——— 


Yn ymwybodus o’r ymdrechion a wneir gan wahanol bleidiau 
i ddinystrio Undeb yr Eglwys a’r Wladwriaeth, y mae 
Mr. Henry W. Perx, M.P., Wimbledon House, S.W., 
wedi gosod mewn ymddiried yn y National Bank y 
symiau angenrheidiol, ac y mae yn awr yn cynyg Gwo- 
brwyon o Bedwar Cant, Dau Cant, a Chant o Bunau am 
Draethodau gwreiddiol ar y pwne uchod, os bydd y 
Barnwyr yn golygu cynifer o honynt yn meddu ar ddigon 
o deilyngdod. 

Y Barnwyr yw Marauis Sarispury, y Parch. Dr. Hessry, 
diweddar o'r Merchant Taylors’; a’r Parch. Dr. Vaueuan, 
Master of the Temple. 


Heb rwymo Cystadleuwyr yn rhy gaeth, y mae y pynciau 
canlynol vw hystyried :— 


a. Eglurhad amlwg ar sefyllfa Eglwys Loegr yn ei pherthynas 
a’r Wladwriaeth cyn ac wedi y Diwygiad, yn neillduol 
yr olaf. 

b. Y golygiadau sydd wedi bod o amser i amser yn cael eu 
dal ar y pwne, yn yr Eglwys ac hefyd ym mbhlith 
Anghydffurfwyr. 

c. Y manteision sydd wedi deilliaw o Undeb yr Eglwys ar 
Wladwriaeth— : 

1. Crefyddol. 
2. Cymdeithasol. 
3. Gwladol. 

d. Os bu unrhyw anfanteision, ym mha ffordd y cawsant eu 

gwrthbwyso. 
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e, Gwrthbrofiad o’r prif ymresymiadau sydd wedi eu dwyn 
ym mlaen mewn dadleuon diweddar yn erbyn parhad 
yr Undeb. 

f, Brasddarluniad o’r effeithiau tebygol o ddilyn toriad yr 
Undeb. Mae yr ymresymiad hwn i’w egluro oddiwrth 
yr arferion neillduol o feddwl a theimlo sy’n ffynu yn 

* Lloegr, yng nghyd a gweithredol brofiad mewn 
ewledydd ereill. 


Rhaid i'r Cystadleuwyr gadw yn fanwl at yr amodau canlynol : 

1. Rhaid iv Traethawd fod mewn arddull darllenadwy ; 
ond rhaid i osodiadau o ffeithiau neillduol, a’r holl ddyfyniadau 
gael eu profi trwy gyfeiriadau. Y mae ysgrifau gwreiddiol o 
unrhyw feithder i'w gosod mewn Atddodiad. 

2. Nid yw y Traethawd wedi ei argraffu 1 fod yn fwy na 
200 o dudalenau o argraff, a maint yr Edinburgh neu y 
Quarterly Reviews. (Yr Atddodiad, os bydd un yn ofynol, i fod 
yn ychwanegol.) 


3. Y mae Ysgrif-hawl y Traethodau ir rhai y dyfernir 
Gwobrwyon i fod yn eiddo Mr. Prrx, yr hwn sy’n bwriadu eu 
hargraffu au Iledaenu i’r graddau eithaf am bris isel. Mae 
Mr. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, wedi cymeryd y cyfri- 
foldeb o’u hargraffu a’u cyhoeddi. 


4. Rhaid anfon pob Yserif er cystadlu i ofal Mr. Joun 
Morray, 50a, Albemarle Street, London, W., ar neu cyn y 
dydd laf o Awst, 1872, wedi ei nodi “Essay on the Main- 
tenance of the Church of England as an Established Church,” 
gyda Motto oddiallan; y mae Motto cyfatebol i fod ar yr 
Envelope, yn yr hwn y bo enw ac address yr Awdwr. Ni 
agorir yr Envelope hyd oni fyddo yr holl Draethodau wedi eu 
barnu; a’r pryd hwnw ni agorir ond y rhai fo a’r Mottoes yn 
cyfateb ’r Traethodau a farnwyd yn deilwng o’r Gwobrwyon. 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO,, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS, LONDON. 
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